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MOTTO : 

u a glorious future leforeHhe Aryas in India^ now that their 
activities^ dormant for centimes and threatening to become petrified, are 
likety to he revived and quickened by the ennobling and elevating many- 
sided civilization which the Western Aryas have developed, and which 
IS brought to hear upon them. 
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P K E F A C E . 


T his work on the Vicissitudes of Aetan Civili- 
zation IN Imdia was written uhder great and 
special difficulties. The advertisement announcing 
a prize reached me about the middle of the month of 
May. About the beginniug of June this work was 
begun, aud as sheets after sheets were written, they 
were handed over to an amanuensis. The services of 
a good writer who could understand what he. wrote, 
could not be procured in Poona. The work was 
completed in December and sent off to Europe through 
the Italian Legation in London. Thus I could obtain 
only six months for the collection, collation of 
materials and the composition of the work. But 
during the time, this was not the only work I 
had to do. I was engaged, for five hours a day, 
in administering a large school consisting of more 
than 500 young men. The administration of a 
large High School, and this in a town like Poona, is 
not an easy task. Again, I had already undertaken 
editing and annotating on the systems of Indian 
philosophy in my “ Studies in Indian Philosophy,” 
a monthly periodical. This engaged me from 
day to day at least for three hours. When 
these circumstances are examined, the reader will 
realize the difficulties of my position, I do 
not, however, crave the indulgence of the reader. 
All I have to say is placed before him with such 
evidence as I can produce. I am compelled to differ 
in some points from such German scholars 'as 
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Goldstilcker and others— a fact which 1 cannot 
help. But .tho.'i’eader can examine the evidence 
upon which my statements are based. 1 hough I 
may have failed to establish my conclusions, I 
may safely believe that on that account the service 
to the cause of Indian history cannot be undone. 
As yet, Indians themselves have not undertaken 
seriously the investigation of important historical 
problems connected with their own country. But 
they have a stand-point of their own — a stand- 
point fixed by their antecedents, and the traditions 
of their country, a stand-point supported by over- 
whelming evidence, and a stand-point, which at once 
encourages and gratifies patriotism. From this 
stand-point, the strange revolutions — through 
which India has passed during the thousands of 
years over which her history extends — have been 
reviewed : the principles and conditions of their 
origin and development have been analyzed, and 
the consequences which inevitably followed them, 
have been traced with that anxious care and 
accuracy which scientific history demands. The 
reader will see from the foot-notes how the mate- 
rials of this history have been sifted, and how what 
is essential is separated from what is merely 
accidental. Of course, there are defects in this 
history as it is offered to the Public. But the hope 
is entertained that the ancient hi.story of India will 
be in time taken up by a competent son of India, 
and that full justice will be done to it. And in 
this hope there is ample consolation under the 
circumstances in which India is placed at present. 


Is/ April 1880. 


M. M. K. 
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rilHE area which <>hiS'*^Essay upon the 
VioissiTunED 01' Aryan Civilizatton in Iiidia 
covers is really vast. Before the Aryas invaded 
India, the country was inhabited by races philologi- 
cally and religiously allied with one another to a 
considerable extent. Their history comprising im- 
portant epochs — their subjugation by the Aryas, 
changes of theii language, religion, social polity, and 
customs, their re-actionary movements, their incor- 
poration in the Aryan society, their revival under the 
Buddhistic preachers, their suppression during the 
Brahraawical revival, and their BrShmawization — is 
in one sense co-extensive with the history of the 
Aryas, a history comprising also important epochs — 
their establishment in India after a long and 
continued struggle for centuries, the development 
of their activities by the struggle, their prosperity 
and the consolidation of their power, their inter- 
necine dissensions, their expeditions into the 
different parts of India, their expansion and 
their attempts at the Aryanization of the 
enterprising aboriginal races, the culmination 
of their energy and powers of expansion and 
development. Buddhism was a revolution caused 
by the energy of the aboriginal races ; for it was a 
movement of nations in adversity against a race in 
prosperity. The conquering race is always anxi- 
ous to institute and seek to maintain prestige based 
on race distinctions. The development of caste is 
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th^ natural result of the feelings which conquerors 
entertain tawarde the subjugated. But the subject- 
races, from the necessity of their situation, inveigh 
against all caste distinctions and seek to condemn 
and put them down. “ No Gentile and no Jew, no 
Aryaand no Anarya, no European and no Native” is 
their natural watch- word. The Arya also attached 
great importance to his scriptures, for he considered 
them to be the foundation of his power and prestige. 
He declared — “ Ah I sacred fire I protect my 
Mantra — that which the Aisis, versed in the three- 
fold learning, knew — the Eik,the Yajus, and the Sama 
— for it is the eternal glory of the good (Aryas).” 
The feeling was natural so far as the Aryas were 
concerned. But against this feeling and against 
caste-distinctions the aboriginal races revolted. 
Their energetic leaders organized the tendencies 
which their feelings indicated. The rationalists 
or Buddhists began to assert their power. 

Thus the Buddhistic crisis came. The sequence 
of historical development — affecting the status 
of the powerful and prosperous Aryas and of the 
subjugated and despairing non-Aryans — produced 
consequences, which came in process of time 
to be felt among the Chinese on the one hand, 
and the Afghan and Persian races on the 
other, and to revolutionize the aboriginal races in 
Ceylon. The prosperity of the Sanskrit language 
— the speech of the Aryas — culminated, when 
Goutama Buddha propounded his doctrines. Her 
daughter Pali-r-now recognized as the sacred 
language of- Burma and Ceylon — took her place. 
The revolution thus accomplished by Buddhism was 
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complete. No non-Arya could learn the scienge, 
philosophy, and literature of the Aryaar— No non- 
Arya could aspire after equality with them, so far 
as the performance of sacrificf s was concerned. 
But, in the course of few centuries, these pre- 
tensions were modified. The Brahmawas were 
attacked by foreign Buddhists like Hiouen Thsang. 
This force also culminated. The Br^hmawas, 
though their prosperity was wrecked and ruined, 
mustered courage, collected the wrecks and ruins 
and attempted a revival. The aboriginal races and 
the effete Aryan’ conquerors began a new develop- 
ment. • 

We have thus come to the modern times. 
About the time that Hiouen Thsang travelled in 
India — collecting books and information and acquir- 
ing knowledge — a nation was fired with the ambition 
which a religious fanaticism, caused by a religious 
revival, produces : the Arabs gradually found their 
way into India, and about the eleventh century they 
succeeded in making an impression on the natives 
of the country. The history of the contact of 
races — such as the Aryas, the non-Aryas or the 
Tamilians, Colorians, the Greco-Scythians, and the 
IFongol Ians — is fraught with a peculiar interest and 
opens up vistas of enquiry, at once many-sided and 
ever progressive. 

We have attempted to discuss many questions 
connected with this history. We know that we have 
not done justice to them in all their bearings, 
and their collateral surroundings — ever ramifying, 
ever developing, ever deepening, and ever transcend- 
ing the grasp of an enquirer. The questions in- 
clude almost every branch of historical ihvestiga- 
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tiqn— etlinology, philology, theology and religion, 
sphagio]iogy,*naai\ners, customs, and folklore, litera- 
ture, philosophy, politics and political economy, 
commerce and the effects of international traffic — 
the consequences of emigration and intermixture 
of races and religions, the advance of geogra- 
phical knowledge, and the influence of physical 
phenomena and climate — included under the head 
of physical geography. This is history in its 
largest, most intricate, and most philosophical 
sense. We are sensible that such is the field in 
which we have had to work. Though we naturally 
feel diffident, yet we have tried at least to indicate 
the origin and development of large historical 
phenomena and the processes of revolutions. 
We thought, we should have been able to 
quote our authorities in foot-notes so that evi- 
dence might be adduced for our statements. But 
we are compelled to remark that the condition, that 
this Essay should be sent off before the thirty-first 
of December, prevented us from working out the 
original design in the way we had wished. Wo have 
particularly supported the statements in the Eourth 
Chapter, because it describes the culmination of 
Aryan prosperity and the origin of Buddhism, and 
seeks to fix the chronology of Panini, whose Sutras 
on grammar from their nature constitute the en- 
cyclopaedia of Aryan activities. We have drawn 
largely on the Mahabh&sya of Patanjali — a work 
which has not as yet secured the attention it 
merits. We have described Buddhism, its origin, 
its development, and its historical bearings during 
its different epochs, and have given a rapid sketch of 
organized Brahma/dsm, the resultant of two forces — 
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Vedio polity, and Buddhism. We have introdueed 
maps to illustrate the progress bf tbe" Aryas in 
India^ the spread of Buddhism, and the relative 
position of Brahmanism, and of the nationalities in 
India in modern times. We have attempted to 
sketch the history of the Prakrit dialects. Our 
first Chapter aims to give the history of the antece- 
dents of the Aryas before they entered India, and 
discusses the questions of their origin, their 
mytholo;;"7, their philology, and their sacrificial 
system, ? : ’ ; 'lows how they spread out towards tho 
countries I Em ope — entering into the history of the 
Mazday tsniaris, and pointing out the causes'of the 
dissensiob!', between them and Indian Aryas. We 
tiave rapivlly traversed this field because we feel 
wc cannoi; characterize the Aryan invaders without 
such an attempt. 

Our motto is — There is a glorious future 
before ‘.iji Aryas in India, now that their 
activities, dormant for centuries and threatening to 
become petrified, are likely to be revived and 
quickened by the ennobling and elevating many- 
sided civilization which the Western Aryas have 
developed, and which is brought to bear upon 
thorn,” 
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ANTECEDENTS OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN 

iRYAS. 


The division of the Chapter and the sources of information.— 
Tiie origin of Mythology. — The four stages of growth 
merely indicated. — Criteria,— The Eig-Veda-Sanhit^. — 

Vedic Mythology : Indra, Rudra Maruts. — Aditi — Gods 
Dyous, IVithivi, tJ«has, Agni, Parjanya, and Y^yu. — Mitra 
and Yaruna. — Soma. — Surya, Phsan, and Savitri. — The God 
Tvastri. — BraJiinawaspatl. — The Ashvins. — The Deva-patnis# 
— Comparative Philology. — Comparative Mythology. — Com- 
p^irative Sphagiology.— The Spiritual Theology of the 
Mazdayasnians. — Evidence for it from Comparative My- 
thology and Comparative Sphagioiogy. 
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The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended by 
foreigners, and even by the far greater number of his disciples ; 
‘but the most careless observers were struck with the philosophic 
simplicity of the Persian worship. “ That people,” says Hero- 
dotus, ^'rejects the use of temples, of altars, and of the statues, and 
** smiles at the folly of those nations, who imagine that the 
gods are sprung from, or bear any affinity with, the human 
‘‘natureo The tops of the highest mountains are the places 
** chosen for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are the principal 
worship ; the Supreme God who fills the wide circle of Heaven, 
is the object to whom they are addressed.” Yet, at the same 
time, in the true spirit of a polytheist, he accuses them of ador- 
ing Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and Moon. But 
the Persians of every age have denied the charge, and ex- 
plained the equivocal conduct, which might appear to give a 
colour to it. The elements, and .more particularly Fire, Light, 
and the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were the objects of their 
religious reverence, because they considered them as the purest 
symbols, the noblest productions, and the most powerful agents 
of the Divine Power and Nature.” — Gibhon^s Decline and fall of 
the Romm Empire. 

The gods sacrificed to a sacrifice (Agni) by means of a sacrifice 
(Agni). Those were the first religious rites. Invested with glory, 
they then went to Heaven where those gods, who had preceded them 
(Piirve), dwell, endowed with (all) moscn&.—Rig-FedarSanMtd, 
(1. 1G4, 50.). 
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CHAPTER I. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN 
ARYAS. 


The division of the Chapter and the Sources of 
information. 

niHE ancient Aryas, when they invaded India, had 
made great progress in civilization. They had 
passed from the condition of mure agriculturists into 
that of feudalism. The different tribes had been fused 
into one community. They possessed such know- 
ledge of agriculture and peaceful arts of life as is 
discernible in India at the present day. Their 
knowledge of the art of war and its means would 
do credit to any nation of Europe during the 
middle ages. Their systems of Cosmology and 
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Theology and Domestic Economy prove that they 
were notjaere hordes of uneducated barbarians, 
whom some unknown fatality drove into India. 
The period of history which we purpose to describe 
in this chapter is naturally sub-divided into four 
parts — 1. The early history of the Aryan tribes, 
constituting the Aryan race as a whole when their 
Mythology and their Theology were gradually 
developed ; 2. the separation of the tribes and their 
migration into the western regions ; 3. the great 

schism among the Aryans in Ariana itself and its 
features ; 4. the consequent invasion of India.^ 
The materials for the history of this interesting 
period, comprising such important events as wo 
have mentioned under the four heads, are to be 
collected. The main source of our information is 
the iJik-Sanhita itself It comprises the popular 
songs, the sacrificial invocations, the philosophical 
speculations, and theological doctrines, and thus 
throws sufficient light on the different stages of the 
early Aryan civilization. This information is to be 


1 Facts connected with the invasion of India by the ancient Arjvans 
are brought together in a separate chapter by itself. The second 
chapter produces evidence in support of the statement we have made 
as to the condition of the Aryans when they entered India, 

2 The G^thSs of the ZendUvesta and its code of social rules are 
important. We have shown in this connection their relation to 
the Vaidika hymns. (See the end ot this chaptei-.) But the Zenddvestd 
and the Gflthils supply information of the state of the ancient Aryans 
in the agricultural stage only. Besides, the supply is rather scanty as 
compared with that of the i?ik-SanhitS,. Hence our statement. But 
we must state that the i?ik-Sanhitt\, without the light which the Zend- 
Avesta and the sacrificial system throw on it by way of elucidation, 
cannot afford much substantial aid. 
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supplemented hy that which Comparative Philology 
i*nd Comparative Mythology sujtply. The Zend- 
avcsta tends to elucidate this period of history as the 
writings of Zarathustra constitute an interesting 
collateral literary and religious stratum’ as if an 
igneous formation, because it is shot through by 
a rich vein of the spirit of animosity against the 
ancient Iryas, who advanced towards India. The 
Brahmawa literature wliich describes, though in- 
directly, the contests between the Devas and 
Asuras (Daevas and Ahuras of the Zondavesta), and 
develops and systematizes the sacrificial lore, 
constitutes an u])nor stratum, — a subsequent forma- 
tion, and affords an insight into the nature of the 
strata below it. The materials which can be 
obtained from the Aik-Sanhit&, Comparative Philo- 
logy, Comparative Mythology,^ the Zenddvest^ and 

1' The pofiiitioii of the Zondavesta in this investigation is important. 
We have carefully examined it. Though its chronology cannot bo 
fixed witl) the certainty whxch historical precision reej^uires, yet it may 
be safely slated that i)arts of the Gatha literature, mythology and 
-histoiy as embodied in tradition.s it reveals, are anterior to the invasion 
of India by the Aryas. The G/ithfis are more subject to the Vaidika 
Grammar of Pa/dni than the utterances of the We have shown 

this lu ibis essay in tlie sequel. Tho;^e parts of the Zenddvesta which 
give etiiics, social rules and ritual, are like the Simutis of the Br^h- 

m which were recast and remodelled from time to time till they 

petrified as society out-grew them. 

2 Couiparative Philology as well as Comparative Mythology are 
yet iu their infancy. The sciences are named iu-as-much as the 
phenomena they have to investigate are definitely stated. Bat those 
who help a science really, have not done their work— the collectors of 
materials. When the literature bearing on Comparative Philology and 
Mythology is collected, the paucity of the collection is at once seen. The 
second stage of a science is the classification of the materials so that 
the essential may be separated from accidental materials. Savante 
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the^ extensive sacrificial literature of the Brahma- 
vMinas, 'are abftndant, and we will open mines 
in these strata and work in them so far as time 
can permit, and at any rate, take care to indicate 
the lines of our researches, which will be principally 
traced by means of the complex sacrificial system 
as it can be observed in its developed forms in 
India, during the time of the Aitareya, Taittirlya 
and Vujasaneya thinkers and priests. 

The origin of Mythology. 

Different theories, such as scriptural,^ allegori- 
cal,® historical,® and physical,* have been advanced 

ill Europe are working in this direction. The third stage is the state- 
ment of general laws which can explain the phenomena. The present 
state of these sciences may bo characterized as the conflict of hypotheses. 
We have stated our view to show how much light, and what kind of 
light, these sciences, if they are called so, can throw. 

1 Mr. G. W. Gox discusses the different theories in his own way. 
He represents Gladstone as holding “ that under corrupted forms, it 
presents the old Theistic and Messianic traditions, that by a primitive 
ti’adition, if not by a direct command, it uplield the ordinance of 
sacrifice ; that its course was from light to darkness, from purity to 
iincleanliness." (See Cox^s Mythology of the Aryan Nations, (Vol. 1. B. 
1. page 11.) 

2 Lord Bacon considered that all myths like the story of the Spmuix 
were elegant and instructive fables. 

8 The historical theory was in one sense started in Europe by 
Eiimeros and in India by the AitihAsikas, mentioned in the Niruktii of 
Ydska. (See the 9th chapter of the Mythology of Aryan Nations by 
Ccx.) Historians like Niebuhr have employed it in modern times. 

4 Qoldstucker, for instance, attribute.^ the development of the myth 
of the Ashvius to a cosmical element ; -His words addressed to Dr. 
Muir, are : — “The myth of the Aslivins is, in my opinion, one of that 
class of myths in which two distinct elements — the cosmical and human 
and historical —have gradually become blended into one.” Kuhn's 
theory is cosmical. 
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to explain tlio mythology of different nations. Y^e 
have to show that the mytholo^ of the Aryas 
gradually grew up, that the same myths were 
understood at different periods of their history in 
different ways until at last myths ceased to be 
originated and to grow up, and their mythology 
was stereotyped ; but what was at first a living 
organism, capable of growth and development, 
passed into the condition of a fossil embedded in 
the strata of subsequent beliefs and dogmas and 
that mythology sprang from the source of philo- 
sophical explanation, or from analogy, or from 
the description of cosmical phenomena, and though 
seldom, from historical facts of immense importance 
and magnitude. Max Muller propounds the solar 
theory and Ingeniously attributes the development 
of Yedic mythology to the solar influence in its 
diverse manifestations.^ Kiihn and his school seek 
to explain Vedic mythology by advancing the 
meteorological theory.- We have examined both 


1 We are aware >f the theory which Dr. Max Muller propounds. 
He has done great service to the science (so far as developed) of 
Comparative Mythology. He characterizes his theory as solar theory. 
We should call it psychologico-liugual theory, because it involves 
three distinct proi>03itio ns : — L The Aryan being imaginative, at first 
gjtve many names to the samo object. This is polyonomy. 2. He 
forg('t t he significance or rather the signification of the original nam^s. 
3, 1 rom this mythology sprang up. 

2 (See hectares oil the Science of Language, Max Miiller, 2rid Series, 
page 510.) His words are : — ‘‘ I look upon the sun-rise and snn-set, 
on the daily return of day and night, on the battle between light 
and darkness, on the whole solar drama in all its details that is acted 
every day, every month, every year, in heaven and in earth, as the 
principal subject of early mythology” Again, quite opposed to 
this, the solar theory, is that proposed by Professor Kiihn, and adopt- 
ed by the most enrnent raythologians of Germany, which may be 
called the meteorological tiieory,” 
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tlip tlieories and feel that a serious assumption 
urfderlies them both. According to Dr. Max Muller, 
the ancient Aryan man was suddenly impressed 
by the glory of the sun, the mellow light of 
the moon, the sky inlaid with bright stars, the 
gorgeous morn, and the delightful eve, and 
enraptured with nature’s beauty, poured forth the 
hymns of the i?igvcda, or according to Kiihn, he was 
suddenly overawed by the storm and lightning, 
and impressed by the terrific aspects of nature, 
broke forth into delightful strains of music, such as 
fear alone can produce. The truth is, the ancient 
Aryan man had his periods' of gi’owth before ho 
appeared as a gallant warrior, moved by the spirit 
of chivalry, determined to overcome his enemies, 
buoyed up with the hope of success, and undaunted 
by adversity and dangers. Our theory of gradual 
growth allows sufficient time to the ancient Aryas 
to emerge from barbarism, to pursue, for some time, 
pastoral and agricultural life, and when prepared, 
to form a feudal coufederacy, though spontaneous 


1 The notions or concoptioiis of l>ie «un point to this, so fur as 
philology is concerned. At first the suii was merely a great light 
which caused heat. Ho was Sdrya or Sol or Helios, as he vivifies 
nature. His names as specially developed by agriculturists were 
Savitri, the producer of corn— the autuninal sun,— IWwm, the harvest- 
sun. The name Vivusvaii is common to the /^ik-Sanhita and the Zoud- 
avesta even so far as tho mythology of Vivasvan goes. Now then, 
philologically, the xlryas were in the same condition, social and politic 
cal, when they used the same word for the sun, Sfirya, Sol or Helios. 
They were in a different condition when the Zendic mythology was de- 
veloped, —the mytholoy of a nation which had struggled for the settled 
life of agriculturists as opposed to that of nomads or shepherds. The 
sacrificial system Lears this out. Wo have developed this iu the so<iueh 
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and tacit, and in the fulness of time to develop 
grand scliemes of the invasion and occupation 
of India. 

The four Stages of Growth merely indicated. 

The ancient Aryas were at first, that is, long 
before they invaded India, savages who hunted 
wild beasts and lived upon their flesh, the whole 
animal being cooked.* Some of them formed 
a gang, and, intoxicated with the Soma-juice, went 
a-shooting, yellinj^.as frantically as possible, bran- 
dishing their rude javelin-like poles, and overcame 
their wild adversary in the recesses of a jungle 
more by dint of a furious onslaught, tban by a sus- 
tained efl'ort.^ They had not constructed even rude 
huts 10 live in. They lay on a dry and barren plain 
in groups — a plain that had no thickets upon it, and 
could not harbour wild animals. The notions of 
man in such a condition are necessarily confined to 
himself. Tl\e vast expanse of the sky spangled 


1 Yid<‘. the iJik-Sanhitd (I. 164, 43.) where it is said that the 
warriors cooked a spotted os : those practices were old or ancient. 
The A ik S.nihita throws light on the times that had long past away. 

In this coiniection, the words of the .Bik-Sauhita cfn% RSflTr- 

deserve special attention. 

* These statements are baaed on direct passages in the i?ik-San- 
Lita which are quoted in the sequel, for instance, Indra, as soon as 
born, asked his mother where his foos were. The theory of the four 
stages of civilization depends for its vaUdity on facts in the history 
of the world, as well us. on the writings of distinguished travellers. 
Yidt John Stuart Mill’s PoUtical Economy, 1st chapter (Preliminaiy 
Remarks). He bases his social and economical philosophy on tho growth 
of society and definitely points out the four epochs of progress. 
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with beautiful stars at night, or at times bright 
witli the mellow* light of the moon, the coy morn, 
the evening twilight, when the sky is variegated 
with shuffling hues and tints, the beautiful rays of 
the sun as they break through clouds, the moun- 
tains, against the tops of which storms dash, and 
the sides of which pour down innumerable torrents 
in the rainy season, — all these do not awaken in the 
mind of a mere savage hunter a poetical feeling — the 
offspring of admiration. A savage may become 
frantic with terror. Now exposed to the attack of 
a wild animal such as a tiger, and now shivering 
with cold, he may be maddened into fits of fury ; 
but he cannot be poetic or imaginative. If he 
learns anything, he may learn to form a small gang 
of his companions, either for averting a danger 
or hunting down a wild animal for food.^ 

II. He gradually tamos wild animals and enters 
upon pastoral life. His circumstances are then im- 
proved. An opportunity of cultivating sympathies by 
tending his cattle is afforded to him. His soft and 
amiable nature is called out. He carefully feeds his 


1 We have got authentic accounts of the savages of Australia — 
the races have now almost become extinct. In India, even at 
the present day, there are numerous races of savages. Removed a few 
miles from flourishing towns are found savages in India. Their care- 
lessness of comforts of life such as a hut or clothing, no matter how 
coarse, their habits of drunkenness, their wild and frantic dances, 
and their furious and fitful pursuit of a wild animal like a tiger 
— in which sometimes women take a part, invariably charac- 
terize them. But we have enquired and failed to discover any song 
about the forces or powers of nature— any song referring fancifully 
or wittily to the sun or the morn or exhibiting any conceit of 
thought, 
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cattle, and bis cattle repay his care. New 'ties arp 
thus developed. He is attached naturally to the cattle- 
fold. Those quiet and harmless habits of his cow or 
buffalo, which he can easily observe, powerfully influ- 
ence his mind and modes of life. Sober and diligent, 
he associates with his brethren. Possessing enough 
of leisure, and always above want, he finds himself 
surrounded by a large family. A number of clans 
are thus gradually formed. lie takes more than one 
wife — the institution of polygamy being peculiarly 
agre(!able to his vanity aud self-conceit.' Pastures 
constitute his territory ; cattle, his wealth j 
their protection, lus occupation ; their diversions, 
his pastimes ; and their milk, his principal food. 
But necessity teaches him to watch anxiously tlie 
vicissitudes of weather, and the seasons of 
rain, for his cattle require extensive pasturage ; 
aud he thus becomes amenable to terrestrial and 
celestial influences." Constant observation enlarges 


^ ' Polygamy appears to be a recogtiized institution among all wild 
tribes. In the earliest history of India, polygamy appears to be tht 
institution. Throughout the eitensive sacrificial literature, many 
wives are distinctly mentioned. When wives have to participate in a 
sacrificial act, one wife is, of course, recognized as entitled to precedence 
See /^ik-Sanhit& (VII. 26, 3.). “As a common husband, his wives" 
The «..gmal words are;- 3 T%'^| 

5 See Max Mitllor’s Lectures on the Science of Language, 2nd Series, 
rom 250 to 2o7 pages. We will quote his words as he seems to us to 
support our theory of gradual growth. “ As families rose into clans 
dans mto tribes, tribes into confederacies, confederacies into nations.” 
The elders of each family naturally formed themselves into a senate. The 
origin o such important words asy,af*ce, court. vUnUter,Hng, he traces 
to the Aryas in their pastoral condition. Again, the same author ob- 
serves (1st Senes of his Lectures on the Science of Language), esth page. 

The eye of these shepherds who live in the free air, sees further, th^ 
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biS notioua of tbe eartb and sby. "Re \3 moYed, 
when the cloud rumbles, and the lightning flashes. 
He sings and he jumps for joy. He philosophizes 
and attempts to fix the time, when the rains set in, 
by observing the length of days and nights. 
He develops a sort of astronomy. The most intelli- 
gent shepherd soon begins to lead his own clan. 
A hunter is a mere adventurer, and his influence 
over his gang is temporary. The gang is broken 
up as soon as an animal half cooked and half raw is 
eaten. The intelligent shepherd is the social leader 
of his clan, and his influence is permanent.^ 

III. — Gradually agriculture is developed. The 
bullock is yoked. The wild horse is broken in. 
The diet is improved, and a variety of dishes, made 
of flour and mixed with milk," conduces to his 
health. Permanent property in the form of land 


ear hears more sharply, — why should their speech not have gained that 
living truth and variety ?” This is important testimony in favour 
of our statement. German echolara seem to entertain the same views. 
(See, for instance, Grimm as quoted by Dr. Muller in this connection.) 

1 We have shepherds and nomads who are rich in cattle in India. 
In the Thara-Parakar district between the desert of Rajputana and 
Sindha, there are pastoral people. They call the pasture-land their 
RSj, (a territory) and their cattle, their Dhana, (wealth). They 
export much ghee, or rather traders in the district help them to do so. 
We have seen the country specially. The people are interesting. 
Their songs attempt some rude explanation of the forces and powers 
of nature. Their conversation is witty. Their stories, though some- 
times obscene, are important to a comparative mythologist. Their 
conceits are really such as suit their condition in life ; for instance, 
they believe that there are great hunters, and shepherds in the skies ; 
and they move the wind or rivers which cause rain. 

2 Amiks4 is a dish made exclusively of milk. In sacrifices, great 
importance is attached to it. 
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is acquired. Sucii leisure — as tlie peasants can 
afford during eiglifc months of the year -when a plen- 
tiful harvest blesses their labours, and when the 
population being limited, the supply is always in 
excess of the demand — is favorable to the growth 
of the spirit of that industry which supplies small 
conveniences of life and which seeks to make it 
comfortable. 

IV. — Chivalry is a natural and necessary con- 
sequence of a desire of luxuries. The necessity of 
self-defence encourages the growth of feudalism.* 
Self-complacency patronizes the bards who can flat- 
ter the social leader. A song of his exploits cannot 
but excite those who listen to it. Young men are 
naturally fired with the ambition of distinguishing 
themselves. The brave and the strong acquire 
power over the timid and the weak. Small states 
are formed — states which constitute a feudal com- 
munity, influenced by the same religions and 
social institutions, and the same political feeling. 
The Aryans had attained to this stage of civiliza- 
tion, when they invaded India.® 


1 Guizot in l.is history of European civilization throws light on the 
deveiopment of feudalism. As soon as T^omadic hordes began to 
settle in EuroiK* after their eruption, about the 5th century A. D., 
they naturally passed into the couditiou of feudali.sm. In modern 
times, as soon as the peasants of MaharaHra broke in upon the MoguL 
Empire from their mountain fastnesses, they naturally passed into 
feudalism. The Marathi confederacy is a great feudal confederacy. 
These modem developments in history can alone explain facts of re- 
mote antiquity — facta that obey the law of historical sequence. 

2 We have not enlarged on the fourth stage of civilization. The 
phenomenon of the fcAidai sy.^tem is important. We have authentic 
records about it in Europe, It may be examined and its elements, 
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. We have succinctly traced the different stages of 
civilization, aa ‘the theory of gradual growth, by 
means of which we shall attempt to explain the Vedic 
mythology, is based on them. The evidence for 
the statements wo have made, may be thus categori- 
cally summed up. 1. The Aryan Gotra-system is 
founded on a division into clans, originating in 
consanguinity.* 2. The Apri-hymns, as they are given 
in the i'Sik-Sanhitil, point also in the same direction.* 
3. Yajusa-Houtra as it is to be distinguished from 
iiik-Houtra, which is regularly recognized, mai’ks out 
tribal divisions. Houtra means the collection of the 
Mantras or verses, which Hota-priests recite at a 
sacrifice. The Taittiriya-Sanhita, gives^ the Mantras 


easily stated. Writers like Guizot have analysed it. Feudalism 
was developed in India as soon as the ancient Ary as settled in 
it. The Zendavestd records the laws, religious feelings, and mytho- 
logy of a nation or race in its agricultural stage of development : the 
IJik-Sanhita, of a race in a state of chivalry and feudalism. One 
necessary consequence of feudalism is the ascendancy of the priests; the 
Brahmana literature records the history of the rise of priests and the 
methods by which the power of the Purohitas was consolidated. 

1 Vide the Shrouta-Sdtra of Ashvalayana, (the latter six chapters) 
(VI. 10, 1.), where Ga^tagari is opposed to a confederation of different 
Gotras for the purposes of a Sattra, for he asks how can there be .\pr1- 
Sukfc§,m 1 How the Prajaya offerings ? See (VI. 10, 2.). Shounaka sanc- 
tions different Gotras for a Sattra, for he had out-grown the feeling of 
clanship and could realize the aspirations after a confederacy. 

2 Vide Max Miiller's remarks on the Apri-hyrnns as made in his 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, page 463. These verses are historically 
important, as they enable us to throw light on the socLal condition of 
the Aryas, when similar and different Gotras or clans were passing 

into the condition of a community. 

- See (II. 13, 32.) of the Shrouta-Sutra of Ashvalayana who condemns 
it. Madhava notices the same in his Yajui’-bhiwya. 
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to be recited by a Hota for all sacrifices except the 
Agnistoma — the form of all Soma-sacrifices, 4. The 
BhriguS; ingirasas, and others are often mentioned 
in the /I’ik-Sanhit^ itself. 5. Different leaders ac- 
quired different parts of the Punjao by overcoming 
different leaders of the aborigines.^ 6. The Taitti- 
riya Sanhita (VII, 1, 1, ff.) divides the Ksatriyas into 
fifteen classes, and the Vaishyas into many more. 
7. Tribes ai’e mentioned in the Aitareya Brfihmana* 
and in the Mahabharata. 8. Zarthnstra, himself was 
a leader of some tribes.® 9. The Zendavesta often re- 
fers to clans, trib»';; ind the confederacy. ■* 10. In- 
consistency in tlie geneology of Vedic gods can 
be easily explained by attributing it to tribal dis- 
tinctions- More evidence in support of the different, 
stages of civilization, through which, we believe, 

A 

the ancient Aryas passed before the invasion of 
India, Avill be adduced in the sequel. 


1 See for instance (I. 51.), Pipru is opposed to iJijishv^n : Su^na is 
opposed to Kutsa : Shambara is opposed to Atithigva ; see the 8th 
verse of the saint of the i2ik-Sanhita — “(Indra) Vijauihyltrj^n ye cha 
Dasyavo, barh inmate randhaya shdsadavratan. Know well the Aryas 
ami the Daeyus, who restrain them from sacrificing, and (Indra) 
punish those who are without religious rites.” This text throws light 
on t iv: opposition of leaders. 

- See the Aitareya Br^hma ia (IV. 25). The words are Samas- 
min av4h shres^a%am j^nate ya evam veda. Svah (his own people) 
Sanj^nate (agree) Shre^tatayjlm (for leadership). The Kouravas and 
P4ndavas collected their clans for war, 

3 Vide Yasna (XXXII. 14.), The opposition-clans are there referred 
to as Kavayas, 

4 Yasna (XIX. 52.). What are the lords of these ? The lord of 
the dwelling, the lord of the clan, the lord of the confederacy,- Zara- 
thiistra as the fourth. 
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Criteria. 

* A 

The system' of Aryan sacrifices affords the 
best criteria for dividing the hymns of the Rik- 
Sanhita into four parts corresponding to the four 
stages of civilization. When the sacrificial system 
as described in the extensive Brahmana-literature is 
analysed, we find that it distinctly refers to four 
different periods of Aryan civilization. 

There are two distinct systems of sacrifices, 
the Smarta-sacrifices, which are to be sub-divided 
into two classes — the sacrifices of the pastoral stage 
of civilization and the sacrifices of the agricultural 
stage of civilization — and the Shrouta-sacrifices con- 
sisting of the sacrifices of a prosperous community, 
following agricultural pursuits in their developed 
form, and of the sacrifices of a community at once 
chivalrous and enterprising. We will describe these 
sacrifices at length in the third chapter. At the 
time of the invasion of India, at least, the Aryans 
were ashamed of those barbarous practices which 
belong to the first stage of civilization. They dis- 
tinctly repudiate them. The practice — of burning or 
rather cooking a wild living bison — is characterized 
in the /2ik-Sanhita, as ancient and extinct (Pratha- 
ma.)‘ When mere savages who hunted down wild 
animals and lived on their flesh, the Aryans seized 
a strong bison and burnt him alive. This barbarous 
practice gradually assumed the form of an animal- 
sacrifice known in the Smarta-system as Shflla- 
gava.^ For some time, a cow was killed on the oc- 

1 Vide the Bik-Sanhita (1. 164, 43.). 

2 See tlie chapter of the Orihya-Sfttra by Ashval.4yana (IV. 9). Vide 
also (1. 162, 1 1.) of the ^ik-Sanhill lu it a horse is spoken of as stab- 
bed with aa iron stake (shula). 
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casion of celebrating the anniversaries of their fore- 
fathers.* The sacrifice known aS Ashvayuji in 
the Smarta •system was intended to propitiate Eudra, 
the tutelary god of cattle. It belongs to the pas- 
toral stage of civilization. The bundles of sacri- 
ficial grass, those of Barhis, of the sacrificial Veda, 
of the Prastara — which are carefully brought in as 
if from a wilderness even now in every sacrifice, 
the milking of cows, the care with which the calves 
.ire drivf'n off, the manner in which a dairy-maid’s 
business is symbolised, the way in which a dish 
consisting of fresh loilk and curds® is prepared, the 
rude fashion of baking a sacrificial cake, the impor- 
tance attached to a mortar, pestle, the sieve, mere 
hides, the wooden vessels for keeping flour or clari- 
fied butter and the varieties of the clarified butter 
itself- - all these bear out our statements as to the 
pastoral and agricultural stages of civilization. We 
will categorically adduce evidence in support of the 
fourth stage of civilization — the existence of the 
j’eelings of chivalry among the ancient Aryans who 
migrated into India- 2. The Agni-s^oma sacrifice 
In which the Soma-plant is exalted to the rank of a 
prince, its royal reception (Atithesii),* the ostenta- 

^ ’7 ^^ayiia i XXXII. 12.) which states — The men who by their 
teaching iiinder from good deeds. To these has Mazda announced 
evil, to them who slay the soul of the cow with friendly speech.” The 
Mazdayasnians condemned the killing of a cow as they were fast 
settling down as agriculturists. The Indian Ary as killed her for food 
and sacrifice. 

2 The dish is known to the sacrificing priests as Amik^H. 

3 All these sacrificial utensils are described fully in the BoudhSyana 
Shrouta Sdtra, a copy of which I possess in fragments. 

4 See the IX. Man(5?ala of the i2ik-Sanhita, and the chapter of the 
AitareyaBr^hma?ia— (I. 3, 16.), 
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tipn with which the Soma-drink is prepared, the 
arraj of priests, their boastful declarations, the 
importance of the family which brought the Soma- 
sacrifice, and which openly made declarations of 
power against its enemies and of its material pros- 
perity, — all these facts attest to the chivalrous cha- 
racter of the times. Tlie sword which was named 
the Sphya was often used at a sacrifice. The man- 
tras' on behalf of ladies were to be recited in a soft 
voice. The modesty of goddesses was veiled by a 
curtain at a sacrifice in imitation of a similar prac- 
tice among the higher classes of society. At a sacri- 
fice, the Ksatriya especially played at dice Avith his 
wife or wives and sous. It is particularly recom- 
mended that rice won from an enemy ought to be 
boiled and eaten. A splendid horse marched before 
the sacrificial fire when it was conveyed from the 
domestic (Garhapatya) fire-place to the sacrificial 
(Ahavaniya) fire-place. Even Brahmanas received 
horses as their sacrificial fee (Dak.‘>ma.) A chariot- 
wheel was used Avhen the domestic (Gargapatya) 
fire was first kindled, and consecrated. The wife of 
a sacrificer particularly prayed to her gods for beau- 
tiful daughters and heroic sons.'' Admiration of 


1 The oblations thrown into the fire called the Patni San^ajas bear 
on this subject. They form an essential part of the Dai-sha-Pllrnmasedfi. 
When the goddesses are invited and supposed to have come, a curtain 
is held between the sacrifioers and the goddesses, and the mantras are 
softly recited. (Seethe Boudhayana Shrouta Sdtra,— the Darsha-Pur«a- 
masedd). 

2 For verifying these statements, see such treatises as Agny^dh^na- 
Prayoga, Darsha-Pdrnamasa, Pasdbandha, Ch^turmasl, Soma- Pray o- 
gas, which are all based on the Boudhdyana and Aslival&yana Shrouta 
Sdtraa, which in ihoir turn are based on the BrShma«as of the 
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the beauty of the fair and inordinate love of adveH; 
turous enterprises characterize esseniially the feeling 
of chivah’y. The triumphal columns (Ydpas) were 
raised iu an animal-sacrifice (Pashu-bandha) and in 
the Soma-sacrifices. The Bik~Sanhitfi abounds with 
passages which betray the spirit of chivalry. The 
horse' is praised, nay, he is exalted to the rank of a 
demi-god. The weapons^ of warfare are addressed — 
a feeling which is the essential mark of the ancient 
Aryans being particularly influenced by the institu- 
tion of chivalry. None but the bards of a chival- 
rous period could the charming hymns of the 
morn — (Usas). The facts — that the Sm^rta sacrifice 
of the domestic fire invariably -introduces all sacri- 
fices, that it is the model of such Shrouta-sacrifices 
as those of the new and full moon, and that the 
latter is the model of the Agnis^oma, the model of 
all Soma-sacrifices in which the Shrouta-sacrifices 
culminate — establish chronological sequence-* The 


Sanhit^ and Taittiriya-SanLit^ arc to be consulted, Tliure are, of course, 
inaiiy Erahraanas and Shrouta-Si^tras, — a growth of the Brahmav&di- 
period. (See the 3rd chapter of this essay). 

1 See the Ashva-.stutis in the /2ik-Sauhit^l. The names of a horse 
are V5,ih A r van, and others. See for instance, (1.161.), where the 
Ashv.i uedha-saenfice is distinctly referred t 

2 See t/ne wh' le h^ran (VI. 75.), in which all the weapons of war- 
fare are mentioned ;--the holm, bow, bow-string, the end of a bow, 
quiver, a coachiu m or charioteer, the reins, horses, a war-chariot or 
Hatha, arrows, the whip, and a shield (Hastaghna.) 

3 Tlie Shdla-gava is a remnant of the first period. In the agri- 
cultural period as discovered in the Zeudav'estfi., there was a strong; 
feeling of pity in favour of the cattle. No agriculturist - can see his 
cow or buffalo hurt or injured witliout his mind being moved. The 
Purna-niasG5^i marks more the pastoral period than agricultural, though 
it combines both. The Aguhioma sacrifice belongs to a feudal nation. 
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Soma-sacrifice was peculiarly and exclusively the 
sacrifice of the period of chivalry. The system of 
Vedic sacrifices is thus historically important. 
Though persistently ignored, yet when carefully in- 
vestigated, it does not fail to thi'ow sufficient light 
ou some intricate problems in the history of the 
ancient Aryans. 


The 7?ik-Sanhita. 

The 7f!ik-Sanhita is a complete collection of the 
whole literature of the Aryans from the earliest time 
when they began to sing to the time of the estab- 
lishment of their power on the banks of the 
Ganges — a literature representing doubtless all 
sides of human nature — the achievements of its 
intellect and the expression of its emotions, its 
theological dogmas, its spiritual aspirations, its cos- 
mologitjal speculations, and its ])sychological ideas, as 
well a'^^popular poetry and chivalrous ballads. 
But the bards — who sang the liyrnns and gave vent 
to their feelings, now describing in pathetic terms 
forest sceneiy' and i\ow speculating as to the 
origin of language'" — were not inferior men who 
wandered from thrashing fiooi- to thrashing floor, 
or from village If) village to earn a livelihood. 
They were poets who v, ere systematically initiated 
into the sacrificial loi’o and were accustomed to lead 
society.^ They were priests whose ])rincipal busi- 

^ Vide the (X. ]4f\) 

17* (X. 71 .) of the .same ; tiie .second and third ver.scs specially 
refer to the origin of language. 

^ Vide tl,o y^ik-Siinhiia (X. 710 i ; the wliolo Sukta is interesting 
from 'lificrciii poiiito of yirw. 
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ness was to learn by heart the sacred son^s handed 
down to them from their ancestors, and to use them 
at the timu of a sacrifice when the assembled priests 
exhibited tLeir intellectuality in the presence of their 
patrons^ — the Aryan warriors and rich merchants. 

A sacrificial fire-place was the centre where all 
learning and ingoiuuty were brought together, and 
tlie focus from which knowledge of every kind ra- 
diated.^ It was at the sacrificial fire-place that an 
exciting song in honour of a warrior who had 
aquired or explored a new territory for the Aryans 
was recited.* It at a sacrificial fire-place that 
the princely gifts of a rich man to an officiating 
piiest were published to the world. It was at a 
sacrificial fire-place that the nation boasted of its 
progress in knowledge, its enterprizes and its pros- 
perity, attributing them all to their god — Indra or 
Agni. It was at a sacrificial fire-place that they 
confessed their sins in a way, and prayed to tlnlr 
gods for deliverance from the power of Papma^ or 


^ V/de (I. 164, 84-65.) of the .same. 

" Particuliir li.vians prai.sing rich donors need not be quoted as they 
are many. 

^ \ tf'c ([. 164.; : the wiiuJc hymn, which expiaius iaipoi4ant 

psycho* and sacriticial bearings of the economy of the Aryans, 
opens with a ^acnaciai arrangement. 

4 All tlie stateiuents in this paragraph are ba.sed on such hymns of 
tho /^ik-Sanhitft as (X. 154.) ; the third ^ erse of which deserves special 
attention as brave warriors who full on a battle field and liberal donors 
are mentioned together. Vide also in this connection the Sanhiti 
(X. 125.) aiul(X. 173-174.). 

^ Vide (iV. 5, 5.) of the same, where sinners who speak untruth and 
who live an immoral life are said to produce a deep hell. The verse 
IS interesting as it throws light on tlie ideas of sin which the Aryas 
entertained at this time. The idea of lersoiial Sin is thoroughly 
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Siu i»ic!irnate. It was at a sacrificial fire-place that 
the irresistible natianal propensity to play at dice 
was condemned in a laugvage that even at this di8-_ 
lance of time, moves the heart of the reader it 
was at a sacrificial fire-place that the Soma was 
pounded, squeezed, and filtered, its virtues being 
extolled, and jars being filled with the sparkling 
juice and it was at a sacrificial fire-place that a 
new song prepared by a bard was listened to and 
applauded.^ It was in performing a sacrifice that 
the different tribes vied with one another/ As it 
is impossible to understand and appreciate English 
history without studying the Magna-Charta and the 
changes from time to time in the political constitu- 
tion of England, so it is impossible to understand 
and appreciate the spirit of the civilization of the 
ancient Aryas as it is revealed in the collection of 


brought out in the Black Yajus-SanhitS,. The word itaelf does not 
occur in the /2ik-Sanhit&, yet the thought is vividly before the minds 
of the Aryas, See the (X. 126.). The whole hymn is interesting in 
this connection. It is only one out of many bearing on the subject. 

1 Vide the /?ik-Sanhitd (X. 34.) in which the dice are praised aa 
well as condemDed. In a sacrifice called Agnyadhana tjie husband 
and wife play at dice. 

2 . The ninth Mavdath is full of every thing connected with Soma ; 
For instance, see (IX. 64.) , the 9th and 10th versos deserve atten- 
tion. 

3 (X. Vl, 8.) of the same, where original poets are mentioned as 
deserving approbation. The Nava BrahmAai or new hymns are 
often referred to. Sing or Pragdmta is used. The words (I. 10, 4.) 
“ Brahma cha no vaso sachendra yajnam cha vardhaya” are important. 

* The GontamSs have composed (made) well-woven hymns. See 
(I. 61, 16.). We, Kanvfe with songs invite (I. 47, 10.). The Karevas 
and Goutam^s vied with each other. 
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bymnB called the Bik-SanbM, without studying the:^ 
sacrificial system, the soul of their cmliz&Uou. No 
matter what hymn is read, it directly or indirectly 
cannot but refer to a sacrifice. Either the mu- 
sical modes of the UdgatH singer are mentioned or 
the name of a sacrifice such as Yajna or MakhOf 
or some prayer asking a god to partake of their 
sacrificial portion (Yajniya Bhaga) occurs. The main 
ground of the picture of society drawn in the Eik- 
SanhitS. is a sacrifice : the manifold poetical 
sentiments which heighten its effect are the natural 
and essential lights .and shades beautifully tinged 
with the spirit of that long war which the Aryans 
w aged with the aboriginal tribes by which their 
great god Indra was suiTounded. The back-ground 
is represented by the four stages of civilization 
through which they had passed, and which in 'their 
aggregate effect still exercised a powerful influence 
upon their social and religious institutions. The 
fore-ground of the picture was the anxiety with 
which the consequences of the struggle with their 
enemies were awaited — a struggle which stirred up 
the inmost depths of their hearts, awakening as- 
pirations noble and heroic, which braced their 
intellect and enlarged its scope so as to embrace 
the finite and infinite— the earth and heavens in its 
ken,— firing their imagination and strengthening 
their will. When the long war with the Dasyus 
ended, when kingdoms on the model of those in 
their mother country were formed, when the tribes 
settled, maintaining the same social, religious and 
political relations with one another as before, 
when the Aryans were duly respected by the abo- 
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rigines ’srlio had learnt submission, when the- 
prestige of Aryan gods was completely established,, 
and when Aryan society in India was thoroughly 
consolidated, it was significantly observed by a 
poet who naturally expressed a national feeling, 
that Dh§,t& — the god of stability — ^arranged society 
as it once existed.^ As the colonists in America 
transplanted institutions, the growth of the English 
soil to the banks of the Mississippi and the Hudson', 
so the Aryans attempted at least to reproduce on 
the banks of the five rivers of the Punjab all that 
they once possessed and cherished in the plateau 
of Ariana. 

Vaidika Mythology : Indra, Rudra, and Marutas. 

Mythology was at first anthropopathic and gra- 
dually became cosmic as the notions of the Aryans 
were enlarged, and as they advanced in civilization. 
The conquest of India opened up new intellectual 
and spiritual vistas and acted powerfully on Vedic 
mythology and religion. We will first investigate 
the growth of the myth of Indra — a god whose 
praises occupy a large portion of the i2ik-Sanhita.® 
It is said that he is peculiarly a god of the Indian 
Aryas.® We cannot endorse this view as we believe 


1 Vide the .^ik-Sanhita (X. 190, 3.) — the words are : — Dh^t^ yath^ 
pilrvama-kalpayat . 

2 Vide Muir’s Texts (Vol, V. Sec. V.) He observes: — More hymns 
are dedicated to his honor than to the praise of any other divinity.” 

3 “ Indra, a name peculiar to India, admits of but one etymology, 
i,e.f it must be derived from the same root, whatever that may be, 
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that he is the most ancient god of the whole Aryap 
race. His original name was Vindra. The letter 
V is perishable when at the beginning of a syllable. 
The lower classes in MahSrastra pronounce Iththala 
instead of Viththala—xhe god of TukMma and the 
celebrated deity among the Mar^th^s. Vindra 
means the ubtainer, as the latter part of Govinda in 
later mythology does. He is, in common with other 
gods, frequently called Bhagas in the 5ik-Sanhita. 
Bhagavan was, though seldom, changed into Magha- 
van. The words, always used in common conversa- 
tion, are necessarily contracted. Bhagavan passed 
into Bhagavas ; add Panini gives Bhagos, and Bhos, 
as the forms of Bhagavan.^ Bhagavan, therefore, 
became Bhagho in the mouths of the common 
people. A tribe preferred the name of Bhagho to 
Indra. According to Grimm’s law, the second 
syllable of Bhagho became xo or in the Greek lan- 
guage xos in the nominative case. But in under- 
going the change, the first syllable was strengthened 
as Van, the last part of Bhagavan was dropped. 
Bhagavan, therefore, became Bakxos in Greek. 
Indra in the iSik-Sanhita is described as an Aditya, 
the son of Aditi — an epithet of Dyous. Bakxos is des- 
ci'ibed as a sou of Zeus. The mother of Indra con- 
cealed him as she regarded his bii’th as a fault.^ 


wliich ID Sanskrit yielded indu, drop, sap. It meant originally the 
god of rain — the Jupiter Pluvius — a deity in India more often present 
to the mind of the woi-shippcr than any other. Cf. Benfey, Orient 
and Occident, Vol. I. p. 49.” Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Max Mliller, 2nd Scries, p. 430. 

1 raePa;ani(VIJI. 3, 17.). 

‘ Vide the /I’ik^SanbiU (1 Y, J8, 5.). 
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^jnmon from fear of Rhea carried the child 
(Bakxos) to a cave in the neighbourhood of 
mount Nysa. In the Greek mythology Bakxos or 
Dionysius is the productive, overflowing and intoxi- 
cating power of nature which carries . man away 
from his usual quiet and sober mode of living.' 
Grote in the first volume of his history of Greece 
describes Dionysian mysteries which may be com- 
pared with Indra’s fondness for Soma and the riots 
of priests in the Agnistoma-Soma sacrifice, when 
flesh is eaten rather voraciously, and the intoxicating 
Soma is inordinately indulged in. The comparison 
and contrast between Indra and Bakxos could have 
been enlarged but for want of time. The god Bagh* 
is known in the cuneiform inscriptions, and Bago,® 
among the Schlaavs. Again, there is a strong tendency 
to drop the last vowel in the European nations. Vindra^ 
therefore, became Vind — being a perishable letter, 
is also dropped with the vowel.) The letter V could 
be easily changed into U in conformity with the 
rules of Samprasarana as developed by Pawini.* And 
U underwent the guraa-change into 0. Oind could not 
be easily pronounced as two vowels caused a diffi- 
culty arising from hiatus. In conformity with the 
recognized rules of the transposition of letters, 


1 Vide Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Homan Biography and 
Mythology. Vide the treatise on Soma-sacrifice. It is not printed 
as yet. Copies can be had in Mah^r4«i5ra. We possess a copy. 

2 Vide Dr. Martin Hang’s Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, 
and Religion of the Farsees, foot-note on pages 90 and 194. 


3 Vide Fd/iini (1. 1, 4o.). 
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Oind became Odin^- tbe god of victory among the 
Germanic tribes — a god who defeated and slew the 
frost-giant, Ymir. The author of the article on 
Odin in Penny Cyclopaedia observes The North- 
Western emigration of Odin from the borders of i 
Caucasus to Scandinavia has the support of a uni- 
form tradition in its favour." Indra was at first no 
god at all ; but the imaginary spirit which possessed 
the leader of a gang of hunters. Indra was a personi- 
li cation of tho afflatus^ which produced fury in a 
hero and which, led him on regardless of life to the 
attack of a wild aniiuui such as a tiger, a natural 
enemy — a ferocious animal that lay concealed in a 
mountain-cavity or in an impenetrable primeval 
forest — a Vrii-tra who is tho inveterate adversary of 
ludra. The Maruts* or killers, who accompanied 


‘ All the pairs of names — such as Bjelbog or Belbog and Hoclr, Indra 
,;L'd Vrittra — should be broiigho together and then an hypothesis 
Mlvauced. We believe so far as the facts collected by authors like 
' lic Bev. Mr. G, W. Cox go, our identification of Odin with Intb’a. 
!;•- v eil supported. 

•' The subject of afflatus has not had the attention it merits given 
to it. In tho writings of German savants, it is not systematically 
mentioned. Yet it jihiys an important part in the whole social his- 
Uwy of oauoii in a particular state. The afflatus or Avasara (the 
particular ibne) expiain.s to a barbarian that which a philosopher will 
contemplate as mysterious or ti’anscundeutal. 

' Maruts are the gods of storms in the /i^ik-Sanhitd. At the time of 
N aska, Maruts signified priests. But the word may be derived from 
.M ri to kill. “ Tlrosc that shared the feast’’ was the secondary meaning 
as the ideas of killei's of wdld animals and shar*ers of a feast were as- 
sociated. When the feast was developed into a sacrifice, the Maruts 
necessarily came to signify priests. When the leader of a gang was 
identified with Indra — the god who ruled over the firmament — the 
Maruts still continued to be his companions and came to be the gods of 
storms. (See Cox’s Mythology of Aryan Nations) ; — ‘‘ But pre-eminently, 
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their leader in a hunting expedition, aided him, or 
rather to speak 'impersonally and in an abstract way, 
aided Indra, who had possessed him, and shared the 
feast with him, when a wild animal was seized and 
roasted. When the leader was intoxicated with 
Soma, he lost command over his own person, and 
maddened into fury, marched onwards, or rather 
rudely and in the way of savages. Indra killed his 
father — the man who had produced him by squeezing 
the Soma-plant — and made his mother a widow.* 
Ek3,s^aka or Nisiigri is said to be his mother. 
MMhava in his Commentary identifies Nistigri with 
Aditi." We believe Madhava is right. But Aditi 
did not, during the period of hunting, convey the 
idea of infinitude. See the next paragraph on Aditi- 
The vessel in which Soma-juice was prepared 
became a widow, as he who squeezed and seasoned 
it was insensible. Agni is said to consume his 


as the name denotes, the Maruts are the crushers or grinders ; and 
thus, as made to share in the deadly strife between Indra and Vrittra, 
they assume an exclusively war-like character. The history of the 
root which furnishes this name has been already traced, and has linked 
together the Greek war-god Ar^s, the gigantic Aloadai and Moliones, 
the Latin Mars and Mors, and the Teutonic Thor Miolnir. They are 
the children of Kudra, worshipped as the destroyer and reproducer, for 
these functions were blended by the same association of ideas which 
gave birth to the long series of correlative deities in Aryan Mytho- 
logy.” 

^ Vide Sanskrit Texts of Dr. Muir, (Yol. V. Sec. VI.). He has 
brought together such passages relating to the birth of Indra as gene- 
rally bear on this investigation. 

2 Vide Madhava Saya?i&^6 Commentary on the (X. 101,12.) of the 
i2ik-SanhiU. 
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parents' because he burns the fuel which feeds him. 
Both the metaphors spring from a common origin—^ 
the barbarous way of common conversation among 
a rude people. This was the form in which the 
myth of Indra originated during the first stage of 
civilization among wild hunters. In modern India, 
all wild tribes have their leaders who are infuriated 
: under the influence of the afflatus of their god. 
Their leader frantically dances before them, and to 
the music of wild drums, a tribe marches out of its 
village on the slope of a mountain to hunt down a 
tiger or any other ■ferocious animal which- has 
proved the pest of its cattle. The Greeks believed 
in the influence of afflatus- The tripod was used : 
tlie susceptible worshipper was possessed by a god. 
In modern India when a famine threatens the land, 
(■r cholera breaks out, the people invariably have 
re course to their gods, and their leader under the 
influence of afflatus predicts the future. The pre- 
sent alone can throw light on the past : analogy, 
l\v means of which intricate problems in geology are 
■.olved, is the only safe method of investigation in 
Comimrative Mythology. The i?ik-Sanhita affords 
sufficient evidence in support of the statements 
VC h.iie made. We will adopt for convenience 

sake Dr. Muir’s translation of the verses we quote * 

See (III, 48, 2.) E. V. “On the day that thou wast 
born, thou didst from love of it, drink the moun- 


' (Vol. V. Sec. XIII. 2.) of Muir’s S.anskrit Texts :-Strange to say 
cnes the poet, addressing. himself to both the worlds, the child aasoon 
bom, begins with unnatural voracity to consume his jiarents and 
IS altogether beyond his mortal worshipper’s comprehension, (X 79, 4.) 

Of the /hk-Sanhitl 
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tain-grown juice of the Soma-plant.” 2. “ Of old, 
the youthful mother who bore thee, satiated thee 
with it in the house of thy mighty father.” 3. “ Ap- 
proaching his mother he desired sustenance. He 
beheld the sharp flavoured Soma on her breast.’” 
Thus Indra was the spirit which the Soma-juico 
excited in him who drank it. On the subject of 
these verses an intelligent Sanskrit scholar 
observed to us that the piece of land on which the 
Soma-plant grew up was the mother of Indra, and 
that the plant itself was his father. The plant was 
killed when its juice was extracted. But the spot 
of ground which nurtured it remained unimpaired, 
though stripped of its beauty. Indra was energy 
which the Soma-drink produced. We have given 
this explanation here as there is some evidence to 
support it. The word Indra, up to the t ime of Panini, 
was used in the sense of energy. The iiik-Sanhita- 
uses it indefinitely though often in the sense of 
energy. The Taittiriya-Sanhita (II. 2, 5.) distinctly 
shows that Indra meant the spirit of man. Pruiiui 
(V. 2, 93.) gives six different names for Indriya 
(faculty of sense) : — “ The sign of Indra, what is 
seen by Indra, what is created by Indra, w'hat is 
accepted by Indra, and wdiat is given by Indra.” 
Patanjali does not comment on this Sdtra. But 


1 See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, (V. Sec. VI.). 

2 Vide (I. 55, 4.) of the iJik-Sanhitfl— where Indriyam is interpreted 
hy Sayana into Svaviryam. “ That Indra, indeed, who wishes to be 
flattered by his followers, acts well in a forest, showing his valour 

among his own people.” This verse deserves special attention of oiir 

readers. 
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the K&shM-Vritti declares that Indra signifies 
either the soul or self (Atma). The* interpretation 
that Indra originally meant the spirit is supported 
by the history of the word Indriya. The explana- 
tion as given by the intelligent Sanskrit scholar 
whom we have referred to does not apply to all the 
verses of the Sik-Sanhita, where the birth of Indra 
is spoken of ; as for instance, (VIII. 45, 4.) R. V* 
declares : — “As soon as ho was born, Indra grasped 
his arrow and asked his mother, who ai e they that are 
renowned as tierce warriors ?” Such a verse raises a 
difficulty as to the mother being capable of being 
asked. The answer is — ^to a barbarian everything has 
life : nature is rational : it replies to him, for so he 
believes. The verses (IV. 18, 1., X. 73, 1., X. 120, 1.) 
and many others — which speak of Indra as a fierce 
individual, intoxicated and furious and marching 
against his enemies — belong to the first period of 
civilization- Rudra or Rudras were those who beat 
the forest. They surrounded the forest and yelled. 
Rndra literally means one who cries.' Thus it will 
be seen that Indra is justly styled “ ancient, undecay- 
ing, and martial.” Vide, (1., 130, 1.) and (VIII. 24, 9.) 
R. V. In (VIII. C5, 10.) “ He is said to have agitated 
his jaws when lusing in strength after drink- 
ing the Soma pom’ed out from a ladle.” This is 
just the description of a man under the influence of a 
strong drink. During the second stage — the pastoral 
period of civilization, — the notions about Indra 


1 Vide the Taittiriya-Sanhit^ (I. 5, 1.). Sorodit yadarodli tad Eu- 
drasya Rudratvam. He cried— What he cried is the Rudrahood of 
Rudra. Vide the third No. of “ Studies in Indian Philosophy’’ where 
this is discussed— pages 57, 58, and 59, giving the discussion. 
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underwent some modifications. His weapons were 
then a hook, such as a shepherd carries. Vide (VIII. 
17, 10.). In the first MantZala, ho is described as 
carrying an iron-weapon. In (I. 55 , 1.) : — “ Indra is 
represented to sharpen his weapon as a bull 
sharpens his horns.” It has been a tendency of the 
Indian Aryas not to give up totally their beliefs, 
but to adapt them to the times as they change. To 
illustrate this statement — the Aitareya Brahman a 
interprets sacrificial practices in one way. The 
Shata-patha, during the rationalistic times of the 
Acharyas, attempts to spiritualize them away. The 
comparison of tlie two Brahmana-works throws 
light on the way in which the Indian Aryas made 
progress and modified their dogmas and myths. 
During the pastoral period the myth was not much 
modified. Vnttra or Vrittras (for many are spoken 
of ill the Eik-Sanhita), still attacked the cattle of 
the people. Strong men possessed of the spirit of 
Indra pursued them and aided by Maruts and Rndras 
slew them. Yet the shepherds necessarily watched 
the remarkable phenomena of nature and awaited 
with anxiety a good downpour of rain, for they 
depended on their pastures where grass could not 
grow without any rain. Prompted by nature, they 
could not but seek to explain the phenomena which 
made a deep impression on their minds. Analogy 
is employed in explaining them. An illustration 
will be useful. The lower classes in Sindha believe 
that there are large rivers like their Indus in the 
skies, which when they overflow their banks, cause 
rain, for they are familiar with the annual inunda- 
tion of the Indus on which ail their agricultural 
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operations depend. The shepherds of this period 
naturally compared the showers of raiil to the 
shower-like streams of milk from teats of their 
cows, and imagined that there were cows in the 
skies. As their cows were sometimes carried away 
by wild beasts of prey, and they then ceased to get 
milk — their daily foo(l, till some powerful man killed 
or drove away the wild beasts and relieved the cows, 
so they fancied that tlie clouds — tlie celestial cows — 
were driven away by a celestial Yrittra, who was also 
overcome b^ a celestial Indra.^ The analogy is com- 
plete. Droughts and plentiful rains necessarily al- 
ternated. The war of Indra with the celestial Vrittra 
was, therefore, pei’petually carried on. The celestial 
Indra was of course always victorious. Indra even 
now cannot be identified with any definite cosmical 
phenomenon. Gradually the analogy passed into 
a belief. As the clouds promising rain passed 
away suddenly, and the sky cleared up, their faith 
in the might of Vrittra was confirmed. But the 
sky as suddenly lowered : the thunder rumbled : the 
lightning flashed, and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, when they least expected it. Their faith in 
the power of the celestiaF Indra was confirmed. 
They fancied that the thunder was produced by a 


1 About the power of these shepherds, we will quote Dr. Max Miiller^s 
words : — “ The eye of these shepherds who live in the free air, sees fui'- 
ther, their ear hears more sharply, — thus the pasto-ral stage of society 
is recognized throughout. Our hypothesis of the four stages of tUo 
ancient pre-Vedic civilization is, therefore, not new, 

2 The epithet is given to Indra in the i2ik-Sanlut^. It 

must have a significance by its contrast with earthly. Vide the i?ik- 
Sanhit^ (IV. 17, 4.). The adjective Svaryam is used, This is an old 
word. 
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celestial Rudra who yelled as if in beating a forest 
to frighten Vrittra out of his hiding place. Rudra 
in process of time became the god of thunder : the 
Maruts who aided the leaders of hunters became 
the celestial companions of Indra. Their number 
is often mentioned, but they cannot be definitely 
identified with a cosmic phenomenon; During the 
agricultural period — the third stage of civilization — 
the myths were fixed. Indra, the Maruts, and the 
Rudra lost their anthropopathic character. The 
Aryas, in the course of centuries, foi’got their wild 
habits, and were polished into respectable peasants. 
Indra had a patriarchal family for “ he is surrounded 
by his brother’s children.” See (X. o5, 11.) R. V. 
The beautiful forms and tints of crops naturally 
made an impression on farmers. “ He assumes the 
beautiful forms and is invested with the ruddy 
lustre of the sun.” See (VIII. 85, 3.). A shepherd 
in the simplicity of his heart observes: — “Thou O 
wise (Indra) carries! a long hook like a spear and 
(boldest fast therewith) as a goat (catches) a branch 
with its fore-foot.” This is a criterion for deter- 
mining the chronology of a particular hymn or 
rather the social stratum to which a bard belongs. 
Yet it must be remembered that during the pastoral 
period, no new hymns, in which the imagery of pas- 
toral life is not naturally and instinctively em- 
ployed, can be sung, A bard is a simple child of 
nature and without any premeditation or elaboi’a- 
tion, he sings as he dances. An illustration may 
be given. Tukarama, a grain-dealer, and Ramdasa, 
a Brahmana, are the two most popular MarUtha 
poets. The imagery of the first, though most 
varied, is instinctively based on the habits and 
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tnanners of grain-dealers* The imagery of the last 
s Brihmanical in-as-muoh as Purlms and ShSatras 
ire drawn upon. A peasant know that oows re- 
quired more food than man, and that they had more 
ihan one stomach, and was aware of the habits of 
stags and bulls. Ho says : — “ Drink Soma like a 
thirsty stag or like a bull roaming in a waterless 
waste and in the language of Dr. Muir — “ fill his 
belly or his two bellies which are compared to two 
lakes by copious potations,” See (VIII. 4, 10 ; V. 
36, 1. ; and VIII. 33, 2.) R. V. Again, see (X. 43, 7.) ; 
'* The priests magnify him as grain is increased by 
celestial showers.” During the period of chivalry, 
the myths of Indra underwent groat modifications, 
though its elements remained unaltered. Indra 
was exalted into a king. He wielded such military 
arms . as the powerful Ksatriyas carried. He lived 
rather luxuriously, was chivalrous in his love, and 
possessed a palace like that of an opulent Ksatriya. 
Indra was specially and almost exclusively the god 
of the Ksatriyas, whose warlike character was 
reflected in the description of their Indra. Fond 
of the pleasant juice of the Soma, sometimes boast- 
ful, always confident of his pm’sonal prowess, prone 
to fall out with his companions, and magnificently 
clad, he drove about in a splendid chariot like a 
Ksatriya loader. Wo will quote from the Rik- 
Sanhita. In (VII. 2, 25.) it is said : — “ A heroic 
female (Nari) brought him forth, a heroic sou.” 
In (I. 82, 5 and 6.) it is said ; — “ Go exhilarated 
to thy dear wife.” “ Be exhilarated. with thy wife.” 
In (III. 53, 4.) it is said : — “ A wife, Indra, is 
one’s home ; she is a man’s dwelling ; therefore, 
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let tby horses be yoked, and cany thee thither.” 
A chivalrous thought is beautifully expressed. 
Perhaps a Ksatriya facetiously made the following 
remark to his better half. In (X. 86, 11.) it is said 
“ I have heard that among all these females 
IndrM is the most fortunate ; for her husband 
shall never at any future time die of old age.” 
In (III. 30, 3. VIII. 17, 4. and VIII. 
81, -4.) the beautiful helmet of Indra is men- 
tioned. In (YIII. 33, 11.) his golden whip 
and a shining golden car are described. In (I. 30, 
16.) his two tawny steeds snorting, neighing, and 
irresistible, are referred to. He carried a bow and 
arrows, the favourite military weapons of the Ksat- 
riyas, see (VIII. 45, 4.). His thunder-bolt is often 
made of gold. But the real thunder-bolt lies in the 
ocean enveloped in water, see (VIII. 89, 9.). Into (III. 
52, 3) the metaphor — “ an ardent lover desires his 
mistress” is introduced. In (V. 37, 4.) it is said 
“ The king in whose house the god drinks Soma 
mixed with milk suffers no calamity, marches at the 
head of his hosts, slays his enemy and lives tran- 
quilly at home in the enjoyment of happiness.” 
At the time of, or rather before, the invasion of 
India, the Aryas manifested a tendency to innova- 
tion. Society was split up. A great and long 
contest took place between ancient Aryan con- 
servatives, whose principles of conduct were based 
on the doctrines they had inherited and reformers 
who boasted of their new hymns and of their 
powers as intelligent poets. During this contest, 
all the myths were spiritualized, (more of this in 
the sequel). During the period of the invasion of 
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India, Indra is often invoked as the god of war and 
victory. As the notions, the Greeks entertained 
of the Cosmos, "were enlarged as they conquered and 
explored different countries at the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, so the notions of the Aryas were 
enlarged when they entered India/ Indra gradu- 
ally became a deity who represented the principle 
of power and victory. Some very beautiful 
hymns are addressed to him in the iJik-Sanhit&. 
The notions of Indra were again modified during 
the sacrificial period of the Taittiriya and Va]a- 
saneya activities. 


Aditi. 

Aditi plays an important part in the creation 
of the world as well as in the religious development 
of the ancient Aryas ; and the history of her 
growth will throw considerable light on their 
religious and cosmological notions. The subject of 
the origin of the conception of Aditi has been 
energetically investigated by European scholars 
of eminence and reputation, and their writings 
would have proved invaluable, but for their hasty 
and impatient generalizations. Professor Max 
Muller whose views are generally sound, and whose 


1 Our women are specially fond of telling stories. Some of them 
are perhaps as old as possible. They have been handed down from 
generations. But there is one thing about them specially deserving 
notice. Notions unknown to our grand-fathers are quietly introduced 
into them ; and in one sense, a story is adapted to the present time— 
such notions, for instance, as of the electric telegraph or of a battalion 
of soldiers called in Marathi PahAa»a. Such facts about changes in 
folklore are important, 
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86, 

power of realizing “ men and manners” is poetic, 
observes, (in his translation of the Rig-Veda, 1. 2, 
30.): — “Aditi, an ancient god orgoddess,is in reality 
the earliest name invented to express the infinite; not 
the infinite as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasoning, but the visible infinite, visible by the 
naked eye — the endless expanse, beyond the earth, 
beyond the clouds, beyond the sky.” We find it 
rather hard to realize the exact sense of this pas- 
sage. What is the nature of the process of abstract 
reasoning employed for realizing a conception of 
the Infinite ? The conception can be formed by a 
process of comparison and elimination. In the 
passage quoted, Professor Max Muller himself 
describes the nature of this process. Throughout 
the .Rik-Sanhita we find the Aryas employing it for 
arriving at the abstract notions of Spirit, Sin, 
Intelligence, Time, and the great Glod-head itself.* 
Dr. J. Muir, who cannot be too much thanked for 
his labours in bringing together in a systematic 
way the results of the labours of all Sanskritists 
of reputation, not however without careful study 
and research, candidly admits : — “ But even if we 
suppose that in the preceding passages, it is in- 


1 The worcis for Pr&m, Asu, Manas, PApa, Durita, Enas, Akftti, 
K^Lla, &c. are often used. These are compared and contrasted. The nega- 
tive conceptions are expressed. And thus gradually the sense of the abs- 
tract is, to a certain extent, fixed. Vide (1. 104, 45.) of the ^k-SanbiU 
where the idea of the God-head is expressed. The passage is impor- 
tant as it discovers the process by which such conceptions are formed, 
K^la or Time is deified in the Atharva-veda-Sanhitl The passage is 
well-known. The word occurs in the .flik-SanhiU only once, and that 
in the sense of a battle. Vu/e the jBik-SanhitA ( X, 42, 9.), From par- 
ticulars a general idea appears to be formecL 
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tended to identify Aditi with the sky, this iden- 
tification is very far from being consistently 
maintained in the hymns. And it is equally dif- 
ficult to take the word as a constant synonym of 
the earth.” The truth is, such would be the result 
of any investigation that should not be based on 
the correct principle of the recognition of the 
growth of abstract conceptions during long his- 
torical periods when society passed through 
different stages of civilization. We do not mean 
that the ancient Aryas threw off, as a snake casts 
skin, all its institutions and customs, and repudiated 
its notions of religious and social polity when it 
passed from one stage to another. We believe that 
during the pastoral period no chivalrous institution 
or conception could be developed, for the pastoral 
period is chronologically antecedent to that of 
chivalry ; but during the period of chivalry, savages 
— hunting down wild animals and eating them half- 
cooked might be met with shepherds, still living a 
nomadic life and dependent on their cattle and sheep 
for food and simple clothing without any fixed habi- 
tations — might abound. A line of demarcation could 
be drawn between peasants, not aspiring to rise to the 
level of what are called upper classes, but content with 
the stains allotted to them by their social and 
religious leaders and devoted to agricultural pursuits 
and the military and sacerdotal classes who regulate 
the affairs of society and whose voice in all matters 
of social and religious polity, is supreme. Such is 
almost the condition of most of the Asiatic nations 
at the present day. In a community, generally a 
section of the people awakened from its torpor by 
some favourable circumstances, makes rapid progress 
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and tlie other sections placed at a disadvantage lag 
behind — ^yes, those who cannot energize and whose 
intellectual and moral activities cannot be called out.* 
We have explained our statement rather at length 
that it may not be misunderstood. Professor Roth 
describes Aditi “ as a goddess associated with Diti 
without any distinct conception and merely as it 
appears as a contrast to her.” Professor Max 
Muller (in his translation of the ^ik-Sanhita, 1. 244.) 
goes a step further and remarks that the original 
reading in(VIL15,12.) of the i2ik-SanhM, was Aditi, 
and that Diti has been substituted by later writers. 
We believe that the 5ik-Sanhitd has been so carefully 
preserved that not a syllable has been omitted, add- 
ed or interpolated. As our theory of the growth 
of civilization can satisfactorily explain the Vaidika 
passage in question, the onus probandi lies on those 
who assert the contrary. The ground being thus 
prepared, wo will attempt to answer the question — 
what is the origin of the conception of Aditi ? Wo 
must premise by stating that a negative notion or 
conception is not possible without a positive notion 
of which it is a negative, and that Aditi is a nega- 


1 Take any Indian town and all the strata of civilization will be 
seen. For instance, the Marfi.th^ with his Kdja*mancfala is a 
section by itself. All the Br^hmanas form a social section by them- 
selves, Tliese are advanced classes. But by tho side of those, we 
have wild hunters as unpolished as any in the world, for instance, the 
Bhils, shepherds who live now as they lived three thousand years 
ago, and cultivators who form the real middle-class. Their songs, 
their pleasures, their customs, and their folklore, essentially differ. But 
when a shei>herd rises to be a prince by dint of valour, he combines 
in his advanced status the chivalrous aud pastoral. The customs of 
the family of the Holkars are interesting in this connection. 
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tive conception : that which is not^ Diti is Aditi. 
During the first stage of civilization, mountain-fast- 
nesses and cavities, the lairs of wild beasts at once 
fiery and ferocious, as well as the recesses of forests 
where animals of game lurked — these were called 
Diti, because they were divided as they were scat- 
tered and cat up, while extensive plains, grassy as 
well as bushy, seemed continuous : these were Aditi. 
A distinction like this is well-known to wild tribes 
in the plateaus of MahSrasira. The notion of Aditi 
as here explained is expressed by the word Pdihdra 
which is distinguished from Khadapa or rocky re- 
cesses and cavities — Pa.^hS,ra being that which is 
lil :e back or has a back, from Marathi P&fha (Sans - 
krit Prisfa) and Khadapa — a hiding place 

(perhaps from Sanskrit hhad to dig) onomatopoeti- 
cally formed. The hunters never knew any dan- 
ger so long as they lay or walked on the sui*- 

face of the former, for no wild animal could 

dare venture out on the open plain where 

it could bo easily pursued or beset and killed. 
Aditi, therefore, in the first stage of civilization 
simply meant a plain free from the ravages 
of beasts of prey. During the second period — the 
pastoral stage, sheep and cattle grazed on the 
plains ; watched by dogs, they were let loose ; the 
shepherd reclined on the banks of rivulets which 
afforded sufficient recreation to him. With Diti 
notions of horror and danger might be associated, 
though sometimes she is referred to as beneficent, 
because she afforded pleasure derived from the 
pursuit of wild animals and rewarded stalwart 
hunters with plenty of good game. Gradually 
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houses rose on the surface of Aditi. Farms were 
laid out, tho rivulets were dammed, and small 
channels pleasantly distributed water and irrigated 
their lands. Aditi showed in the language of 
Cowper (Eetirement 423-24.) : — 

“ Downs that almost escape the enquiring eye, 

“ That molt and fade into the distant sky.” 

Aditi inspired bards and priests even during 
the pastoral period. The shepherds observed the 
sky and felt that Aditi corresponded to it. She 
was at first a PastyS. — a cattle-pound,* then 
a mother in the sense of giving protection, 
and lastly a goddess who gave birth to gods 
themselves. When an abode or a thrashing-floor, 
for both were then identical, she was produced by 
handiness or skill (Daksa), and she produced Daksa 
or skill, for rude artizans, being paid in grain or 
kind, depended on the thrashing-floor for their 
maintenance. We will quote a few verses from the 
Eik-Sanhita in support of oxir statements. “ In 
(IV. 55, 3.), she is styled Pastya which Professor 
Roth understands to mean a household goddess.” 
We believe Pastyd to be a cattle-pound, because it 
is most likely that it is derived from the same root 
from which the word paslitt (cattle) is derived, viz., 
Pash to bind. In (VII. 15, 12.) Diti is said to 
confer what is desirable. In (I. 24, 1.) “ Who shall 
give us back to the great Aditi that I may behold 
my father and mother” occurs. The story of 
Shunashepha seems to us to be one of the oldest 

1 This sense is based on a direct text of the Tailtiriya Brahma/ia, 
in which the wold l\istyA occurs, and if is interpreted by MAdhava 
into a house— the sense gi\en to the word tiy Yiska in his Nirukla, 
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Aryaa legends. It is one of those rude tragic songs 
which wild trihes sing. It was altered from time 
to time aiid enlarged, the sum and substance was 
put into prose at the time of the Aitareya Brdhmana, 
and was connected with the efficiency of a sacrifice ; 
and it was added that Indra appeared to the son of 
Harishchandra in the disguise of a Brihmana. In 
later mythology, the story of Harischandra was 
again enlarged. Aditi, in the verse quoted, originally 
meant the plain on which the parents of Shuna- 
shepha dwelt or the tragic story would lose its point 
if the dead parents be supposed to be spoken of. 
In (VII. 12,4.) “ she ’is declared to have produced a 
bvmn to Indra.” Here Aditi is the same as the 
Aryaa. In (IX. 72, 4.) the birth of Daksa from 
Aditi and the birth of Aditi from Daksa are des- 
cribed. The conception is old, but its description 
in the hymn is mixed up with much that essentially 
belongs to the period of invasion ; for the incident 
of the mutual generation was popular as it is more 
than once referred to in the .Kik-SanhM. Gradually 
she became an important goddess. In (1. 89, 10.) 
it is said : — “ Aditi is the sky ; Aditi is the air ; Aditi 
is the mother, father, and son ; Aditi is all the gods, 
and the five tribes j Aditi is whatever has been born ; 
Aditi is whatever shall be born” — a passage to be 
found ill the Sanhit^s of the Taittiriyas and Vdja- 
saneyins — a passage which the rationalists of the time 
of Yaska led by Koutsa laid great stress upon, when 
they insisted on the Vedas being no divine revela- 
tion^ ^a passage quoted by the commentators of 


Vide the Nirukta of TSska, (I. l5.). 
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Jaimini in illustration of his Shtras.' The conception 
of Aditi culminated in the idea of infinity itself, for 
in the Taittiriya-SanhM in the words of Dr, Muir 
the following occurs : — “ Supporter of the sky, sus- 
tainer of the earth, sovereign of this world, wife 
of Vishrau, may the all embracing and powerful 
Aditi filling us with vigour, be auspicious to us 
(abiding) in her lap !!” 

Gods— Dyous, Prithivi, Usas, Agni, Paijanya, and V4yu. 

Dyous and Prithivi (heaven and earth), Usas 
(morn), Agni (fire). Par j any a (rain), and VS,yu — 
all these are such gods as can be easily identified 
with natm’al phenomena. Their descriptions are, 
however, anthropopathic. This circumstance 
accounts for the legends of their families and 
relations. There are inconsistencies, in some cases 
serious, and in othei’S slight, in their characteri- 
zation. All these can be satisfactorily explained, 
we believe, if our theory of the gradual growth of 
civilization be recognized. We will quote a few 
verses in illustration of our remarks. Dyous 
and Prithivi are referred to in (X. 31, 7.) of the 
i?ik-Sanhita — a poet asks: — “ What was the forest, 
what was the tree, from which they fashioned the 
heaven and the earth, which abide undecaying and 
perpetual, (whilst) the daj-^s and many dawns have 
disappeared ?”* In (X. 81, 23.): — “ What was the 
support, and what was the basis, from which by his 
might, the all-seeing Vishvakai’man produced the 
earth, and spread out the sky ? The one god who 


^ Vide Jaiaiinvs Pdrva-Mlm^nsS, (1.2, 36.) ami the Coiiunentary of 
Khandeva called Mtm^nsli-Koustubha or Shribara-Bh^^ya. 

2 Dr, Muii’s Texts, (VoL V. page 32,). 
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has on every side eyes, faces, arms and iee>t, blpF4 
with his arms an4 wings when ^iroducing the 
heaven and earth.”* Certainly the fiisis who had 
learnt to philosophize about matter and spirit, and 
to distinguish between good and evil, and whoso 
notions of Agni and Vayu had already become 
sublime and worthy of thinkers, at once deep and 
poetic, could not be believed to bo capable of 
confusion of thought and expression. We will 
explain the ideal of a jBisi in the sequel. The 
notions of the heaven and the earth as elaborated 
in these verses, are the most ancient, and belong to 
the time when man cast a glance at the heavens 
above, and realized the extent of the earth he trod, 
and struck with wonder exclaimed ; — “ The earth 
is the mother, and I am the son of the earth. 
Parjanya is the father, may he nourish us.”® And 
again “ reverence be paid to the earth : the wife 
of Parjanya, to her who draws her richness from 
•stiowers.”® Though these verses occur in the 
Atharva-veda, they are most ancient and belong 
i o the pastoral period. TJsas ( morning) was exalted 
(oto a goddess during the agricultural period. 
Agriculturists are specially active in the morning. 
They let out their cattle to graze as early in the 
morning as possible, for they have to spend the 
whole of their day on their farms. Again, the 
Smarta-sacritices during this period were per- 
formed in the morning, when the Garhapatya-fire 
was kindled, and when religious influences acted 

^ Vide the preceding note. 

* Vide the Atharva-veda (XII. 1, 12.) and Dr. Muir’s Texts, (Vol. V. 
page 23.). 

® lide the same Veda and the same hvmn, 
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on the mind. All this is beautifully described in 
the i2ik-Sanhit'a (I. 48, 4-5-6.)! — “ Ka^va, the chief 
of his race, here celebrates the name of those wise 
men who at thy approaches, 0 Usas, direct their 
thoughts to liWality. Like an active woman, 
Usas advances cherishing (all things). She hastens 
on arousing footed creatures, and makes the birds 
fly aloft. She sends forth both the active and 
beggars (to their occupation) ; lively, she loves not 
to stand still ; the flying birds no longer rest after 
thy dawning, 0 bringer of food.”* A song of the 
chivalrous period may be quoted by way of 
illustration “ As a woman who has no brother 
appears in presence of (another) man, as a man 
mounted on a chariot goes forth in pursuit of 
wealth, as a loving wife shows herself to 
her husband, so does Usas as it were, smil- 
ing, reveal her form,” see (I. 92, 7.) of the /2ik- 
Sanhit^.* Again, “ These dawns have become 
conspicuous ; they display their lustre in the eastern 
hemisphere ; like bold warriors drawing forth their 
weapons, the ruddy mother-cows advance.”® Into 
this verse (I. 92, 1.) an epithet peculiar to the 
agricultural period — mother-cows — which had be- 
come stereotyped in the language, is naturally 
introduced, and brings the use of chivalrous phrases 
into strange relief. In (I. 113, 6.) — it is said:— 
“ (arousing) one to seek royal power, another to 
follow after fame, another for grand efforts, 
another to pursue, as it were, his particular object, — ■ 


1 Vide Dr. Muir^s Texts, (Voi. V. page 183.), 
^ Vide the name (page 185.), 

^ Vide tlie j'iame. 
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Usas awakes all creatures to consider their different 
modes of life/” We have quoted rather freely, for 
the quotations serve two purposes: they support 
the statements we make, and adduce indirectly 
evidence in favour of cur theory of the gradual 
growth of the ancient Aryan civilization. “ Dr. 
Muir beautifully brings together a few verses 
like a beautiful young woman dressed by her 
mother, a richly dressed dancing girl — a gaily 
attired wife appearing before her husband, or a female 
rising resplendent out of the bath, — smiling and 
confiding in the irresistibie power of her attractions, 
she unveils her bosom to the gaze of the beholder/’® 
Tho beautiful Usas awakened in the minds of the 
poet delicate chivalrous feelings. Agni (fire) was 
kindled in the morning. The whole family gathered 
around it. During the pastoral period, only clari- 
fied butter was offered into it. During the agricul- 
tural period, twice a month, on the days of new and 
full moon, a cake prepared on potsherds which were 
shaped in imitation of a cow’s foot, was offered into 
it. Agni was the tutelary god of every household. 
In (VI. 14, 6,) it is said : — “ Those matters relating 
to the sacrifice which we mortals of feeble intellects 
with our imperfect comprehension, do not under- 
stand. May Agni, the venerated priest, who knows 
all these points, adjust and worship the gods at the 
proper time.” The sacred fire inspired awe and 
love, was at once a friend and priest, and was a 
visible god who conveyed the oblations of mortals to 
all gods. In (X. 150, 4.) it is said : — “ He is a 


1 Vide Dr. Muir’s Texts, (Vol. V. page 189.). 
^ Vide Dr. Muir’s Texts, (Yol. V. page 194,), 
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swift messenger moving between heaven and earth, 
commissioned both by gods and men to maintain their 
mutual communications, to announce to the im- 
mortals the hymns, and to convey to them the ob- 
lations of their worshippers or to bring them down 
from the sky to the place of sacrifice.”* After the 
Aryan invasion of the Punjab, the notions which 
the Aryas entertained of Agni were enlarged and 
ennobled. They perceived his power in the plants, 
in waters, in mountains, in lightnings, and in 
man himself.’ From these points of view, his praises 
and powers are described. The generation of 
Agni is the cardinal point of every sacrifice. If he 
was not produced quickly, the whole family was 
alarmed. The mistress of the house confessed her 
sins. The lord of the family sang his praises. 
The dialogues in the i2ik-Sanhita between Pfiruravas 
and TJrvashi refer to the two pieces of wood. 
It is the germ of the story of the hero and 
heroine of the names of Pfiruravas and TJrvashi. 
In the sacrificial system, the two pieces (arawis) of 
wood by which fire is produced are called Pfiruravas 
and TJrvashi. Poetry of every description centres 
around Agni. “ He consumes his parents” was 
the way in which he was mythologically spoken 
of. He burnt forests. In (III. 2, 11.) it is said : — 
“ when he has yoked his red, wind-driven 
horses to his car, he bellows like a bull, and invades 
the forest trees with his flames; the birds are terrified 


1 Vide Dr. Muir’s Texts, (VoL V. page 201.). 

* In the poem entitled the .Sui, all the verses of the iiik-B»nhita 
bearing on Agni as described here are brought tc^ether. 
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j at the noise, when his grass-devouring sparks 
arise.” Even cosmology is helped liy Agni for he 
is declared to have formed the mundane regions 
and the luminaries of heaven in (VI. 7, 7.) ; to have 
kept asunder the two worlds in (VI. 8, 3.) 'of tlje iJik- 
SanhitS ; to have begotten Mittra in (X. 8, 4.) ; tohave 
caused the sun, the imperishable orb to ascend the sky; 
to have made all that flies or walks or stands or moves 
in (X. 88, 4.) ; to adorn the heavens with stars 
in (1. 65, 5'.). In (VIII. 23, 15.) it is said : — “ No 
mortal enemy can by any wondrous power gain 
the mastery over him who sacrifices to this god.” 
These verses are quoted to show the power of Agni. 
During the period of chivalry, it appears that 
Indra and Soma had begun to supersede him. 
The 22ik-SanhM significantly and suggestively 
exhorts the new ^isis or worshippers as well as the 
ancient Hisis to praise Agni.* Yet during the 
period of the invasion, he is often asked “ to create 
a large light for the Ary as, driving out the 
Dasyus,” in (YII. 5, 6.). Parjanya (rain), also 
early attracted attention and was praised ; but the 
phenomena of rain and of the atmosphere were 
not independently observed. Vdyu or wind is 
mentioned along with Indra, Rudra, and the 
Maruts. The Ashvins elicited much interest and 
I gave rise to an interesting myth, the rationale of 
which has baffled the ingenuity of European scho- 
lars. The phenomenon of rain, however, is poetically 
described, and the Maruts are associated with it. 
In (V. 83, 4", 5, and 7.) it is said: — “ The winds 


Yidt the ^ik-Sauhita {1. 1, l.). 
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blow, the lightnings fall, the plants shoot up, the 
heaven fructifies, food is produced for all created 
things, when Par] any a, thundering, replenishes the 
earth with moisture.” “ Parjanya, before whose 
agency the earth bows down, at whose operation 
all hoofed cattle quiver ; by whose action plants 
of every form spring up ; so thou grant us thy 
mighty protection,” ** Grant to us, Maruts, the 
rain of the sky ; replenish the streams of the 
procreative horse ; come hither with this thy 
thunder, our divine father shedding waters.” 
“ Resound, thunder, impregnate, rush hither and 
thither with thy water-chariot. Draw on forward 
with thee thy opened and inverted water-skin ; let 
the hills and dales be levelled.” “ Raise aloft thy 
vast water- vessel and pour down showers ; let the 
discharged rivulets roll on forward, moisten the 
heaven and earth with fatness ; let there be well- 
filled drinking places for the cows.’” Dr. Buhler 
in his German paper on Parjanya comes to the 
conclusion that “ Parjanya is the god of thunder- 
storms and rain, the generator and nourisher of 
plants and living creatures.” We believe that Far- 
janya was never distinctively ’ characterized by the 
ancient Aryans. Rudra was the god of thunder- 
storms and the protector of cattle. The Maruts 
represented the variety of atmospheric phenomena. 
Indi’a ruled over them as well as associated with 
them as a companion. We quote Dr. Muir in sup- 
port of this statement: — “ Together with Indra, he is 


: 1 The long passage is quoted from Dr, Muir's Sanskrit Texts, (VoL 

^ ;y. page 141.), 
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designated as touching the sky, swift as thought, 
wise, thousand-eyed (1-23-2-3.).” In(X. 168.) a poet 
sings: — “ (I. celebrate) the glory of Vita’s cha- 
riot, its noise comes rending and rosoimding. Touch- 
ing the sky, he moves onward making al^ things 
ruddy : and he oomes propelling the dust of the 
earth.”* 


Hittra and Varuraa. 

These were originally merely the names of day and 
night. Mittra etymologically signifying the measurer, 
and Varuwa, the coverer. Hence the day was asso- 
ciated with human activities, and the night was 
naturally supposed to bind human beings in its 
meshes as they slept, yet sleep renovated their 
powers, and though unconscious, man was protected 
during sleep. Hence the notion of beneficence was 
associated with Varuna. Now the question is: — 
how did the conception of the night come to 
convey the notion of the lord of waters ? As the 
idea of Aditi — first space and then infinity — was 
developed out of the idea of extensive downs, so 
the idea of the night served to convey the idea of 
the ocean. Chronologically, the conception of the 
night precedes the conception of the expanse of the 
ocean — a conception which can be realized after 
the construction of boats, however rude and small. 
The night presents the phenomenon of an expanse 
which resembles that of the ocean in colour, in 
extent, in depth, and in undulating motion.^ Hence 


^ See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, (Vol V. page 146.). 
- See the paragraph on Aditi. 
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the idea of the one naturally expressed the idea of 
the other. Thfe god of night became the god of 
waters. But by no process of reasoning, however 
elaborate, can Varwia be identified with Ahura 
Mazda. The Mazdayasnians who formed an 
important section of the Aryan race, are more to be 
contrasted than compared with the progressive^ 
Aryas who had lagged behind, composing new 
hymns and out-stripping the neighbouring tribes in 
intellectual pursuits and spiritual aspirations, often 
identifying themselves with their gods and calling 
upon them to associate with them as their com- 
panions. We will quote from the iEik-Sanhitd a 
few verses to illustrate and support our remarks : — 
In (VIII. 41, 3.) it is said: — “ The conspicuous god 
has embraced the nights.” In (VII. 59.) it is 
said : — “ Mittra uttering his voice calls jnen to 
activity, Mittra sustains the earth and sky. 
Mittra with unwinking eye beholds (all) crea- 
tures.” “ The vast Mittra who by his great- 
ness transcends the sky and the earth by his glory.” 
In (VIII. 49, 31.) it is said : — “ May those (waters) 
in the midst of which king Varuwa goes, beholding 
the truth and falsehood of men.” The spiritual 
conception of Varuwa was developed during the 
period of the schism about which we shall have to 
state much. We have attempted to point out what 
the idea of Mittra and Varuiia during the agricul- 
tural period was. Gradually the gods Mittra and 


' See the paragraphs on the colonization of Europe in the sequel, 
and the force of the epithet progressive will be perceived. The schism 
between the Mazdayasnians and the progressive Aryas is described in 
the sequel, its causes and bearings being also discussed. 
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Vanina' were so spiritualized from the circumstances 
in which the Aryas were placed that it is difficult to 
trace the history of their origin and growth. This 
much being stated, the functions, attributes and char- 
acteristic marks of the gods Mittra and Varnna will 
be seen, as they were originally conceived by the 
Aryas. When we describe the contests between 
Mazdayasnians, the followers of Zarthustra and 
the chivalrous Aryas who sang in rapturous strains 
of the intoxicating Soma, we shall have to return 
to the gods Mittra and Varuna. 

Soma. 

This was specially worshipped during the period 
of chivalry. The songs of Soma which absorb a 
Mancfala of the j?ik-Sanhit^, reveal a civilization 


1 Among the lower orders in Mah^rSstra, no distinction is made 
between a day and the sun; Divasa means the sun as well as a day* 
A peasant asks : — how much has the day come ? Varu??a is the oldest 
name for night. It is not mentioned in this sense in any book. But 
the names of night ( Ratri a night) as given in the Nighawtu by YSska, 
throw light on the name — Varuaa. The night is Aktn — ointment as 
covering the universe. It is darkness — Tamas. It is Rajas or Payaa — 
water. It is LJrmy& or having waves as of a sea. Again Kiapaa 
means water, and K«ap^ means a night. These synonyms facilitate the 
investigation as to the origin of the conception of Varuna. In this 
connection a traditional line deserves notice ; — Tamas khalu chalain 
nllara par^paravibh^gavat.” Vyoma^^ which means the heavens is 
given as the synon 3 ntn oi water hy Y&ska. Hence the ideas of the 
ocean and of the night or darkness are interchangeable in a stage 
of civilization. The different stages of the development of the idea 
of Varu7ia may be thus summed up. I. Varuna — darkness or night, 
and one possessed of meshes, IT. Varuna — ocean or firmament. 
III. Varuna—lord of waters. IV. One who aided sailors— a 
beneficent god. 
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which is wholly feudal and chivalrous. Most of 
them are recited at the Soma sacrifices every 
way characteristic of chivalry. The Shrouta-system 
of sacrifices which we have referred to, bears out 
our statements. Yet Soma was known to, and 
used by, the Aryas when they were mere hunters — 
a fact which we have already mentioned. A few 
hymns quoted will elucidate the nature of the des- 
cription of Soma as given in the .Rik-SanhM, We 
have arranged the hymns so as to indicate the 
progressive development of the conceptions about 
Soma. In the words of Dr. Muir : — “ His wea- 
pons which, like a hero, he grasps in his hand 
(IX. 76, 2.) are sharp and terrible (IX. 61, 30.) ; 
and his bow swift-darting,” (IX. 90, 3.). “ He is 
the slayer of Vrittra,” (IX. 25, 3.). “ He is the 

chief and most fiery of the formidable, the most 
heroic of heroes, the most bountiful of the bene- 
ficent, and as a warrior, he is always victorious,” 
(IX. 66, 16.). “ He conquers for his worshippers 
cows, chariots, horses, gold, heaven, water, a 
thousand desirable things, (IX. 78, 4.).” " When 
quaffed, it stimulates the voice and calls forth 
ardent .conceptions,” (VI. 47, 3). This verse 

A 

shows that from the mere objective, the Aryas 
rose to the subjective. Again we will quote Dr. 
Muir ; — (VIII. 48, 3.). “ The worshippers exclaim : 
— We have drunk the Soma, we have become im- 
mortal, we have entered into light, we have kno'vv^n 
the gods. What can an enemy now do to us or 
what can the malice of any mortal effect ? 0 thou 
immortal god ?” In (IX. 113.) it is said : — 
“ Place me, O purified water, in that everlasting and 
imperishable world where there is eternal light and 
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glory. O Soma, flow for Indra. Make me iini 
mortal in the world where king Vaivasvata lives, 
where is the innermost sphere of the sky, where 
those great waters flow.” The conception of Soma 
originated in its' mere stimulating powers and 
in the course of different periods of progress^ was 
developed into a power which secures heaven and 
immortality for mah.^ 

Shrya, Ph^han, and Savitri. 

SArya presents a cosmical phenomenon, which 
cannot but awaken feelings* of reverence at the 
earliest time possible. Savitri was originally the 
autumnal sun whose light and heat were essential to 
the development of the seed sown into a sprout after 
it rained in showers for some time. Pdshan nourish- 
ed the growth of crops. Thus the sun looked at from 
different points of view explains the different names 
he assumed. The English speak of the harvest- 
moon. The modem Sanskrit literature speaks of 
the Sharat-ehandra or vernal moon. These concep- 
tions grew up during the agricultural period, in- 
variably prolific in interesting myths. We will 
quote a few hymns to elucidate the nature of these 
gods. In (VII. 78, 3,), the dawns are by a natural 
figure, said “ to produce the SArya along with 
Sacrifice and Agni.” The hymn (1, 50.) is interest- 
ing as it sings of the SArya in a way characteristic 


1 The nature and functions of tbe god Soma will not be compre. 
bended, if the light thrown by the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
third Book of the PArva-Mlmftnsft of-.Taimini be ignored. Tbe ancient 
Aryaa were particularly fond of the Soma-juice. See /S’aiWarshana- 
C'hintanika, Vol. III. 
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of the ancient Aryas “ 0 thou, 0 Surya, pene- 
tratest the sky, the broad firmament measuring out 
the days with thy rays spying out all creatures. 
Seven ruddy mares bear thee onward in 
the chariot, 0 clear-sighted Sfirya, the god with 
flaming locks.” It may be remarked now, that 
certain epithets are characteristic of a particular 
period. During the period of agriculture, all gods 
are more or less described as nourishing plants 
and crops. During the period of chivalry, 
they all drive in splendid chariots, chivalrously 
accoutred. • They are all warriors, impetuous and 
fiery. With regard to Savitri, it is said ; — “ he 
observed fixed laws” (IX. 53, 4.). “ The other gods 

follow his lead,” (V. 81, 3.). “ The waters and wind 
obey his ordinance,” (II. 38, 2.). “ The god Savitri 
hath roused both two-footed and four-footed crea- 
tures to pursue their several objects,” (I. 124, 1.). 
In (V. 81.) it is said: — “The wise (Savitri) puts 
on (manifests) all forms. He hath sent prosperity 
to biped and quadruped. Savitri, the object of our 
desire, illuminated the sky. He shines after the path 
of the dawn. Thou alone art the lord of vivifying 
power and by thy movements, 0 god, thou be- 
comest Pfishan.” In (X. 139, 1.) it is said : — 
“ Invested with the solar rays, with yellow hair, 
Savitri raises aloft his light continually from the 
east. In his energy, the wise Pfishan marches, 
beholding all worlds, a guardian.” A hymn of Pfishan 
distinctly marks the transition from the mere 
agricultural period to that of chivalry. In (VI. 58, 2.) 
Pfishan is described as “ guardian of cattle, lord of a 
house overflowing with plenty.” In (VI. 56, 1.) it is 
said : — “ By him who designates Pushan by saying 
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this the eater of meal and butter, the god cannot 
be described. Indra too, the lord of the good, the 
most skilful of charioteers seeks to slay his enemies 
in company jvith his friend (Phshan).” We have 
laid stress on the epithet — ” The most skilfid of 
charioteers" — in the above verse to point out its 
character as belonging to a different period. 

The Ood Tvastri. 

He deserves the attention of the students of 
Comparative Mythology. As the implements of 
husbandry became indispensable, Tvastri was spe- 
cially praised and was the god of the agricultural 
period. A tribe exalted a poet — ^who called himself 
“ Praiser of Tvastri,” or Jarabitvastri corrupted into 
Zarathustra to be their leader whose activities pro- 
duced an interesting schism. Gradually Tvastn* was 
named the head or the princeof gods — Asura-mazda — 
from A sura, a god and from (medhista) most 
intelligent. As small crafts such as making a plough- 
share and other implements of husbandry required 
skilful and competent artizans, or the construction of 
a house involved the knowledge of a variety . of arts 


^ The Zend&veat^ gives sufficient grounds for identifying Zarathustra 
with Jarat-tvastri or praises of Tvastri, because Zarathustra^s mission 
on earth was the consolidation of a tribe passing from the pastoral 
into the agricultural condition. ®ie difficulties of such a transition 
are not easily realized. But tribes have to struggle for years before 
they adapt themselves to the changes which the transitions necessi- 
tates. Sufficient light is thrown on this subject by Wallace in his 
interesting history of Russia. About the Caspian sea, tribes can be 
deserved in a transition from the pastoral into the agricultural 
condition. 
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which competent blacksmiths, carpenters, and brick- 
layers could alone cultivate, so the different forms of 
trees, mountains, rivers or of the stars and a multi- 
tudinous variety of natural objects could not be shaped 
but by a superhuman artizan, who was significantly 
and suggestively named the Tvastri or the chiseller. 
Every cosmical phenomenon which presented a 
variety of aspects at once delicate and complex, was 
believed to be the handi-work of Tvastri. We 
will quote a few hymns to illustrate our theory. 
Originally Tvastri was only a skilful worker, 
(1. 86, 9.) or the omniform or archtype of all forms, 
(III. 69, 9.). He was gradually believed to impart 
generative power and to bestow offspring (I. 142, 
10.) or to shape all forms, animal as well as cosmical. 
(III. 4, 9.) declares : — “ Tvastri has generated 
a strong man — a lover of the gods. From Tvastri 
is produced a swift horse. Tvastri has created the 
whole world.” In (II. 23, 17.), he is said “ to be 
skilled in all Sama-texts and to have created Brah- 
maaaspati above all creatures.” In (X. 53, 9.) he 
is said “ to sharpen the iron-axe of Brahmanaspati, 
and to forge the thunder-bolts of Indra ” (I. 
32, 2.)^ 


J This feature of Tvaatri’a character is easily explained. The fJwis, 
when they uttered their prayers unpremeditated and on the spur of the 
moment, felt that they chiselled them in their mind. The metaphor 
is suggestive and close. But the god who chiselled the material world 
and shaped it differed from the god who was the lord of prayers : 
Tvastri differed from Brahmanaspati. Yet the metaphor of chiselling 
prayers pointed to a connection between them. The versos like (X. 
71, 8.) of the iZik.Banhitft deserve to be noticed in this connection. 
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Bratuna^pati. 

This was originally the name of a priest — gra- 
dually of the head of all priests, and at last of the god 
of wisdom and learning. “ Brahmanaspati now utters 
a laudatory hymn in which Indra, Varuwa, Mittra, 
and the gods have taken up their abode.” The time 
of festivals was the opportunity of popular bards. 
“ This spotless hymn bringing good fortune, may 
we, P gods, utter on the festivals,” (I. 40, 5 
and G.). In (I. 190, 1.) it is said: — “Magnify 
Brahmawaspati, the irresistible, the vigorous, the 
pleasant-tongued, who ough€ to be praised with 
hymns, a shining leader of songs to whom both 
gods and men listen when he utters praise.” 
(X. 50,1.) R. S. declares: — “ ContemplatingBrihaspati 
with the pleasant tongue, who occupies these abodes, 
and by his power and his voice holds apart the ends 
of the earth, the ancient JBisis placed them in their 
front.” Brahmawaspati, Brihaspati and Gawapati^ 
are identified by the Aitareya-BrS.hmau.a as one. 
We have now prepared the ground for the rational 
explanation of the complex myth of the Ashvins 
to whom many an interesting hymn is addressed in 
the jRik-SanhM. 


^ See the Aitareya BiAhmaJia, (I. 21.) the words are : — 

*T'»r'Tr% cfrw aw ^ This is a com- 

mentary on (II. 23, 1.) of the .Sik-Sanhita. Vide the fourth chapter 
trf this essay, section on Literature of the Acharyi-period, where more 
light is thrown on Gan^ti — the lord of the gawas. Ganapati, though 
at first Brahmawaspati, became about the time of the Fur&nas, the 
uncouth god Ganapati, 
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The Aahvins- 

The speculations of European scholars whether 
of Dr. Max Muller or of Dr. Goldsthcker as to the 
myth of the Ashvins have not satisfied us. 
Yet, we believe, the myth can be easily explained. 
We reproduce the story of the birth of the Ashvins 
in the words of Dr. Muir, who has so beautifully 
translated the passage of the Brihaddevatfi* on 
the subject. “ Tvas^ri had twin children, (a daughter) 
Sara?iyil, and (a son) Trishiras. Ho gave Sarawyu 
in marriage to Vivasvat, to whom she bore Yama 
and Yarn! who were also twins. Creating a female 
like herself without her husband’s knowledge and 
making the twins over in charge to her, Sara/i-yu took 
the form of a mare, and departed. Vivasvat, in 
ignorance, begot on the female who was left, Manu, 
a royal J2isi, who resembled his father in glory. But 
discovering that the real Sara?j,yu, Tvastri’s daughter, 
had gone away, Vivasvat followed her quickly, 
taking the shape of a horse of the same species as 
she. Recognizing him in that form, she approached 
him with the desire of sexual connection, which 
he gratified. In their haste his seed fell on the 
gi-ound, and she, being desirous of offspring, smelled 
it. From this act sprang the two K umbras 
(youths) Nasutya and Dasra, who are lauded 
as Ashvins (sprung from a horse.)” Dr. Max 
Muller brings a kind of evidence in his Lectures on 

1 Vide the quotation of Silyawa on (VII. 72, 2.) of the jKik-Sauhita 
from Brihaddevata. Vide the Nirukta of Yaska (XII. 10 and 11. J 
where the same story is told. Vide also the (X. 17; 12.) with the 
Commentary of Mudhavach^rya Sitya?ia, 
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the Science of Language, (page .488 et seq.) in 
support of his “Dawn theory.” But we believe, his 
theory does not explain every element of the myth 
of the Ashvins. The marriage of Sarawyd with 
Vivasvat, the identification of Trishiras, the twin 
children of Sarawyu named Yama and Yami and 
their identification, Sarawyfi becoming a mare, 
the identification of Manu and his mother, Vivas- 
vat becoming a horse ; their union, the birth of the 
Ashvins — these are the elements of the myth as it is 
described in the Brihaddevata. If all these elements 
could be explained on one principle, and by connect- 
ing them with one cosmical phenomenon witliout 
constructing a special theory, such as the storm- 
tlieory of Kiihn, we believe, the explanation would 
at least deserve attention. Tvfistri, who shaped all 
forms — the great divine architect, made Sarawyd — 
llie ideal night or personal Night, and Vivasvat, the 
personal Day — Vivasvat being a generic name signify- 
ing whatever shines. The idea of the marriage of the 
Night with the Day is natui’a!, because they follow one 
another, that is, the Night cannot live without the Day. 
The night is also observed to be attended by a star 
called Trishiras in the Brihaddevata and Tistrya, of 
which the Zendfivesta says : — “The bright, majestic, 
praise we, which contains the seed of the water, the 
strong, great, mighty, far-profiting, the great, work- 
ing on high, renowned from this height and 
shining from the Navel of waters,” (XXIV. (8) 2. of 
the Khurdah Avesta). Trishiras was originally 
called Tisya,^ which was subsequently identified 

^ Vide Piwiiiii, (T. 2, 63.). At first, thoro were only two stars, their 
names bciii^ Ti^ya and Puuarvasu. Gradually, more starts came to bo 
included iu the constellation, Hence the rule of 
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with Pusya, the constellation Pusya being par- 
ticularly favourable to a down-pour of rain. 
In Kabul and the Punjab, about the month 
of Pousa, the month named after the lunar mansion 
Pusya, the rain falls. Colebrooke in his essay on 
‘ the Hindu Astronomy’ observes : — “ Pusya, the 
eighth asterism, is described as an arrow and 
consists of three stars, the chief of which being 
also about the middle-most.” The name — Trishi- 
ras — explains that three stars were considered to 
form the constellation. Thus Sarawyd, the personal 
Night, was properly considered a sister of the star 
Trishiras. Yama cannot but be identified with Yima, 
son of Vivanhfio of the Zendic mythology, the father 
of Yama and Yima isj therefore, one and the same, 
— Yama and Yami being the two stars in the 
constellation Punarvasfi of the Indian Astronomy. 
Before the time of Pamni, the Punarvasfi were only 
two.^ Though the number of stars in the con- 
stellation was afterwards increased, yet the con- 
stellation being called by the same name, the dual 
form Punarvasfi could not be changed. Punarvasfi 
were sometimes called Yamakau or the little Yama 
and Yami, for Yamakau is the dimunitivo form of 
Yamou, and according to the rules of Bkashesa, as 
laid down by Pa?^ini, Yamou would include Yama 
and Yami. The constellation of Punarvasfi is also 
considered to be particularly favourable to rain, and 
is generally associated with Pusya, already explained. 
Yama and Yami then, from the light which the 
Zendavosta sheds on the subject, are the two stars 
which, from their appearance in the evening, when 


1 Vidi^ r4nmi (I* 2, 63.), 
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the day (Vivasvat) unites with the night (Sarawyh), 
were considered to be her children. Sarawyd became 
a mare, that is, short or fast. The phenomenon 
of the nights becoming short in the rainy season 
is well-kown. The night became short, and. the 
short night ceased to exist ; her place being taken 
by a long night. As soon as the night became ex- 
tremely short, she underwent a change and began 
to be long. The day at this juncture began to be 
short. He became a horse. The horse overtook the 
mare at the beginning of the year in the month of 
Ashvina, so named from the constellation of tho 
Ashvini. The name of the yeaf in old Sanskrit is 
Varsa or rain-fall, from Vrisa to rain. As in England, 
tho years are counted by winters, so in Ariana, the 
years were counted by the rainy seasons. The 
constellation of the Ashvini was, therefore, considered 
to be the twin-children of the short day and long 
night. The beginning of the year has been often 
changed from one lunar mansion to another as the 
adjustment of the lunar and solar and sidereal 
systems of computing time has been made. Hence 
the subject of the beginning of the astronomical 
year is involved in great confusion. It is no wonder 
then that Y4ska should not understand the myth of 
Ashvins, especially when it is considered that many 
customs became obsolete after the i^isis had sung 
their hymns about the time of the invasion of India. 
Tho custom, for instance, of mixing the fire produced 
by friction with that already kindled in the 
Garhapatya is declared to be ancient in the 
Aik-Sanhita.^ The new year’s day has been always 


^ Yidi the Aitai'cya-Biahnia^ia on (X. 90, 16.) of the Aik-Siuihita. 
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hailed as a source of delight. It was on the now 
year’s day that the Ashvayuji-sacrifice^ consisting 
of an oblation to Rudra, the lord of cattle, was per- 
formed. It was on the new year’s day that the 
ancient Aryas decorated their houses, and enjoyed 
the plentiful daintjes prepared by the mistress of 
the house. It was during the rainy season that new 
Mantras or Manus were composed, the bright pro- 
ductions of a revived intellect. This was at first 
the idea of Manu — thought*® or a thought embodied 
in a hymn — a son as bright as the father himself — the 
idea of bright intellect was connected with Revati — 
the principal star — the first lunar mansion in an- 
cient Indian astronomy — Revati presided over by 
Rusan who nourished crops. So the Manu as men- 
tioned in the myth, was originally the star Revati. 
The Ashvinou introduced the year when man, beasts, 
and plants — aye, the whole of nature is renovated, and 
when what is old becomes new : what is aged becomes 
young. The Ashvinou were, therefore, the great 
celestial physicians who could restore youth to the 
aged, aid grant life to the dead. During the 
pastoral and agricultural periods, tho myth was 
originated. Like all other myths, it was modified, 
during tho period of chivalry and the schism or inva- 
sion, but the main elements which constituted it could 
not be omitted. We quote from tho J?ik-Sanhita in 
tho note.®® In tho sacrificial system as developed in tho 
Aitareya-Brahmawa, special importance is attached 

1 Yule Ashvalayana Grihya Stltra. 

2 Vide {X. 71j S.) — tho words g’cff deserre 

— , — NO 

attention as they show how a poet felt when lie sang. 

3 Sec the A’ik-Sanhita (X. 17, 1-2.), where the story of the mar- 
riage of SanwyA is succiuotly given. 
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to the Equator (Visuvau) — a fact which demonstrates 
the attention paid to astronomy. Th'e months were 
well-known at the time of the Eisis, for in the Eik- 
Sanhita, the leap-year is mentioned. Just as the 
Ohhandas on account of their influence were often 
praised by the Brahmavadins, so the astronomical 
division into a year, seasons, and months were 
identified with Prajapati himself in the Brahmanical 
literature. The name stars slightly modified is 
common to all Indo-Germanic languages, — a fact 

A 

which indicates that the Aryans had learnt to 
speak of them in a definite manner, and that as they 
had learnt to attribute their sdhsons of the year to 
them, such prominent stars as the Ashvins who 
ushered in the new year’s day could not but be ob- 
served, and that the poets could not but sing of their 
beneficence in renovating nature and in restoring 
energy to man. Gradually the proper functions of 
the Ashvins were forgotten, and the good deeds of 
the gods were remembered in songs, and the Aryans, 
though they had ceased to realize theii* personality, 
.associated with them all their feelings of good health 
and strength. They were invited at any time of the 
day when a sacrifice was performed. Hence Yfiska’s 
observations, though wide of the mark, could be 
accounted for. The ancient historians attempted 
to philosophize all mythology into history. Hence 
their statements as quoted by Y3,ska are not impor- 
tant. Dr. Goldstucker’s explanation of the Ashyins 
and his admission that they were two kings, whose 
wonderful deeds led to their deification are based 
on a radical misapprehension of the conditions 
under which Yaska — a Nairukta or an etymologist — • 
writes. 
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The Deva-patnis. 

These are not mentioned in the simple 
Smarta-sacrifices. Mka, Kuhh, and others are 
recognized as feminine deities, but they are not de- 
veloped into the wives of gods — a conception that 
was originated when the wives of agriculturists 
became the leaders of their patriarchal families. In 
the new and full moon sacrifices, the Deva-patuis 
have a share of the sacrificial oblation. The Patnl- 
sanydjS,* offerings are peculiarly theirs. Veiled from 
the gaze of male spectators, the goddesses made their 
way to the sacrificial ground. Their oblations are 
offered into the domestic fire-place. A curtain is 
carefully used. 

We have thus gone over the pre-historic period of 
the history of the Aryans before they were 
separated, — before some tribes migrated into the 
west. The gods were mere hunters so long as their 
worshippers were hunters. They became pastoral 

A 

when the Aryan society underwent a change. They 
were associated with agricultural scenery and under- 
took to discharge the function of protecting peasants, 
when farms were cultivated, and when the Aryans 
sowed and reaped. They drove in chariots, and 
gallantly loved the fair sex, when the Aryans courted 
beauty, made war on each other, and aspired after 
reputation. The stories of their gods formed the 
literature which satisfied their intellectual wants, 
engaged the ingenuity of their poets and the logical 


^ The Patnl-Sany&jit are an essential part of every sacrifice or 
hti. See the treatise oa the Darsha-Pfir«a-maBe«ti. 
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powers of their philosophers: they satisfied tlieir 
religious wants : sacrifices were offered to gods : 
their wrath was appeased; sins were "^nfessed : 
vows of speaking truth and abstaining from 
animal food and luxuries of life were made. 
Yet their creed was simple. They saw their gods : 
they believed that they associated with them. They 
were directly helped and directly relieved, and 
the gods specially cared for their worshippers. 
Nature easily satisfies the wants of peasants ; they 
sow and they reap ; rain regularly aids their labours : 
the sun punctually warms their crops: the moon 
sheds her mild light ; the Ashvinb regularly begin the 
year. The peasantry all over the world is simple 
and robust, above disease and vicissitudes of life, 
except when rain fails them — a vicissitude essential 
to produce in them the feeling of dependence on a 
higher power. The festivals such as the Ashvayuji 
and Agrayau-a to be specially noticed in the sequel 
were their only customs. Their folklore consisted 
of stories of their hunting expeditions or of their 
sowing operations or of their harvests. The pert 
sayings of old men regulated their simple concerns 
of life. Population increased : the conditions of 
life were altered : Some families acquired influence : 
chivalry produced new aspirations : the equality 
between families began to disappear. The clan 
prospered, as the family was absorbed in it ; a pres- 
sure of want forced a clan from its residence : new 
pasture-lands were discovered : the energy of the 
Aryans explored new regions : enterprising youths 
ventured far into unknown tracts : the Aryan race 
expanded. Gradually the Caucasus was crossed by 
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a tribe which had assumed the name of Salva,’ alter- 
ed in the course of time into Schlaav. Another 
tribe crossed the Hellespont and penetrated into 
Germany. Small boats carried some into Italy. 
Gradually tribes pressed upon tribes until parts of 
ancient Europe were settled. As the history of the 
expansion of the Aryans ip the direction of the West 
throws considerable collateral light on the history 
of the Indian Aryans, we will attempt a succinct 
account of the Aryan colonization of Europe- 

Comparative Philology. 

On the subject of the expansion of the Aryans 
in the West, Comparative Philology throws 
sufficient light. Circumstantial evidence — ^which 
can be sufficiently cumulated and which can stand 
as crucial and critical a cross-examination as any 
scientific lawyer can institute before any tribunal — ^is 
available and can be produced. About the end of 
the agricultural period — when society was in a transi- 
tion state, when patriarchs had developed into 
leaders of clans ; when young men whose muscles 
are strengthened by milk, and who can afford suffi- 
cient leisure, could be formed into bands and led 
against an enemy ; and when desire for luxury, 
stimulates ambition, which is fostered by jealousy 
and which culminates in small expeditions against 
neighbouring tribes— the Aryans, it appears, began to 
emigrate from Ariana proper. They appear to have 
taken two routes. The ancient Schlaavs had no or 


1 Pftwini mentious S^ilveyas. 
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faint remembrance of their once being Aryans^ while 
those who crossed the Hellei^ont ’ cherished the 
memory of their Aryan institutions; 

Anjdt when it is pronounced as a Londoner pro- 
nounces arm into harm, becomes Sdrya, and being 
slightly modified, it passed into Hellas, the name 
of the Greeks. The Hellespont (Aryapatha) was 
so named on account of its being the high way of 
the Aryas. The German tribes converted Hdrya 
into Her, which has passed into Sir of the English 
language. All these words in the different lan- 
guages originally signified a lqj*d or a nobleman, 
though at first they simply meant a cultivator. Some 
insignificant tribes, pressed from behind by stronger 
Aryas, penetrated into Italy and settled in its dif- 
ferent parts, husbanding their energy, but occupy- 
ing the fertile portion of the peninsula under dif- 
ferent names. Hence there is no name in Latin 
that exactly corresponds to Arya in sound, sense, 
and antiquity. But the proper basis of Comparative 
l*hilology is not the identity either of sound or of 
sense. If the grammar of Latin or Greek should 
differ from that of Sanskrit, and yet if thousands of 
words in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, identical so 
far as their sound and signification are concerned, 
existed, no ethnological conclusion could be drawn. 
But on the contrary, if the general structure of the 
two languages be the same without possessing five 
words of the same sound and sense,* the common 
origin of the two languages can be at once accepted. 
The identity of the sound or sense of words is always 
accidental. Conquest or commei’ce can produce the 
result. But the grammatical structure is the re- 
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suit of processes working for centuries. Identity 
of grammatical structure, therefore, points to the 
identity of ethnological origin. Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar laid the foundation of the science of 
philology — ^a work as ingenious in its method and 
development as it is extensive in the collection 
of its materials. Prof. Max Muller acted upon these 
materials, classified tliem, and stated categorically 
the conclusions they warrant. The verb to he 
(Sanskrit Bhfi) is similarly conjugated in Sans- 
krit, Luthvanian, Zend, Doric, old Sclaav, Latin, 
Gothic and Armenian. The conclusion from this 
grammatical fact is that all these nationalities, 
many thousands of years ago, spoke the same lan- 
guage or rather the different dialects of the same 
language, and belonged to the same nation, 
a nation being defined as that which speaks a 
common language, recognizing common religious 
institutions, and inhabiting a common region. 

Again, the words for expressing the sacred rela- 
tions of a family which awaken feelings of love, 
affection, and attachment in us, and which send a 
thrill through the heart even though they be pro- 
nounced at sixty years of age — long after the in- 
dividuals to whom they point are dead and burnt 
away — the words for expressing the relations of 
father, mother, brother, sister and daughter are 
identical in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Gothic, Sclavo- 
nian and Irish. The ideas of brother and sister are 
expressed in Greek by Adelphos and Adelphe^ — a fact 


1 Arbhas and Arbhd are old Vaidika words for young, little and 
darling. In modern Sanskrit Arbhaka — a child — is met with. Arbhas 
may pass into Erphas or Elphas, and Arphd or Arphi may bo its 
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that cannot satisfactorily be explained. TJia 
Gothic, Germanic and Selavonian tribes emigrated 
almost at the end of the pastoral period, when there 
is a great deal of restlessness produced by the 
growth of population which cannot subsist on piilk 
and flesh — their supply being limited — ^and which has 
had not as yet learnt to till the ground. The Greeks 
left last. The ancient Persians and the ancient Aryas 
waged a religious war. Prof. Max Muller’s ingeni- 
ous etymology of duhitar (a daughter), a word com- 
mon to all languages, strongly confirms our state- 
ments about the pastoral period of history. The words 
for cattle are also the same. We will quote an in- 
teresting passage from Professor Max Muller’s Chips 
from a German Work-shop (Vol. II) : — “ Fighting 
among or for the cows .(Go«u-Yudh) is used in the 
Veda as a name for a warrior in general, (I. 112, 
22.) and one of the frequent words for battle is 
Gavisti, literally ‘ striving for cows.’ In the later 
Sanskrit, however, Gavesana means simply re- 
search, (physical or philosophical), gaves — to enquire. 
Again, Gosta means a cow-pen or. stable ; but with 
the progress of time and civilization, Gosti became 
the name of an assembly, nay it was used to 
express discussion, and gossip, as gossip in English 


feminine form . But there is a difficulty as to the first part Ad common 
to Adelphos and Adelphi. Vowels at the beginning of words were re- 
tained by the Greeks, as ia the case of Ouomos — a name. So A is an 
essential part of A-elphos or A-elj)he. But to avoid hiatus in pronun- 
ciation, d or n is inserted in Latin or Greek for instance, d in reefundant. 
Thus d was inserted. Hence Acfelphos in Greek corresponds to Arbhas 
and Acfelphe, to ArbhS, — darling, little. - The word Arbhas is Orbus 
in Latin, and Arbhas ia Elf in the Tuetonic languages. Thns even 
Adelphos in Greek is an ancient Aryan word. This is at least our view. 
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too meant originally a god-father or god-mother, 
and then took the abstract sense of idle conversa- 
tion or tattle.” 

“ All these words composed with go, cattle, to 
which many more might be added if we were not 
afraid of trying the patience of our less sceptical 
readers, prove that the people who formed them 
must have led a half nomadic and pastoral life.” 
Comparative Philology thus supports the theory of 
the gradual growth of civilization which we have 
already enunciated, and to which the testimony of Dr. 
Max Miillor, though indirectly borne, adds weight. 
Words expressing the relations which the union of 
two families by marriage creates, are identical in the 
Indo-Germanic language — a fact which supports our 
statement as to the power of the pater-familias, and 
the influence of the united family-system, for the 
husband “was in his house the lord.” He was 
Pati or lord, his house was called F^s or 
the entrance or enclosure. Gradually the Vis 
became the subjects, and the lord began to 
assume the power of a king. “ Luthvanian Wies- 
patis, a lord, Wieszpatni, a lady, as compared with 
Vispati and Vis-patni,” confirms our statement as to 
the time when the Luthvanians separated. Thus 
evidence from Comparative Philology can be cumu- 
lated to any extent. Suffice it to add, that names 
for king, queen, house, door, builder, village, city, 
road, are almost the same in all Indo-Germanio lan- 
guages ; that “ the domestic animals” as Professor 
Max Muller remarks, “ are generally known by the 
same name in England and India that the ser- 
pent, the wolf, and the bean were called by the same 
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name ; that the ancient Aryas expressed their ideas 
of a plough or a farm by the same words ; and that 
the arts of cooking, grinding, baking, weating, sew- 
ing, and using metals were known to the ancient 
Aryaa before they began to expand towards the 
western regions. We have thus indicated the nature 
of the evidence which Comparative Philolc^ sup- 
plies, and the extent to which it supports our theory. 
The fact of the emigration or expansion of the 
Aryan race discovers an important trait in their 
character. We will now proceed to the examination 
of the evidence which Comparative Mythology 
affords. 

Comparative Mythology. 

European scholars have also devoted special at- 
tention to Comparative Mythology. We will summa- 
rize their results. Such additions as our humble 
efforts may be able to make can be easily discemedl 
and distinguished. Nilimpa, a name of a god or his 
place, seems to be an old word. The essential part 
of it re-appea«s in the name, Olympus.^ 0 at the 
beginning in Greek is frequently not dropped as 
in onomos^ a name, (Sanskrit n^man). The principal 
gods of the Greek Pantheon are the same as those 
of the Indian Pantheon : Gaie, Zeus and Uranos 
correspond to Gou, Dyous and Varuna. Prajapati, 
the lord of the whole Creation, is transformed into 
Poseidon. The identity of Indra, Bacchus and Odin 
has already been pointed out. Dr, Biihler insists on 
the identity of Luthvanian Perknnos and of Indian 

^ No philologer has as yet suggested the identification of Nilimpa 
and Olympus, nor of Bacchus and Bhagus. We have made bold to 
niake this suggestion. 
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^arjanya. Xbe name o£ the sun, that luminary 
inrhich produces the mom, sheds light throughout 
the day, nourishes plants and crops, and represents 
fire -on earth — a luminary which has always pro- 
duced those feelings of glory and might, sympathy 
with man, and unflinching discipline, of love and 
Severity, which have not as yet been analysed — a 
luminary to which prayers throughout the world 
are offered under different names — ^is identical in 
Sanskrit, Latin and Greek — Surya, Sol, and Helios. 
In developing his Dawn Theory, Prof. Max Muller 
attempts to open a new mine in Comparative Mytho- 
logy and indicates the direction of precious metals. 
But the mine is yet to be worked : the ores are yef 
to be collected and smelted, for the identity of 
SaramS, and Hermes, of Arusi (a Vedic epithet 
of the Dawn) and Eris and of similar other 
names, is yet to be supported by such evidence as 
cannot be doubted. But we have not yet mentioned 
the god who is in one sense the first in the Pantheon 
of the Indian Aryas, Romans, and Greeks : — Agni 
known to the Romans as Ignis, and to the Selavoni- 
ans as Ogni. How is it^ that the Greeks, who 
separated from the Indian Aryans Idst, did not pre- 
serve a common name for Agni ? We believe that the 
tribes, which formed the Hellenic bi^ch, called Agni 
by a name which has its traces in Sanskrit. Greek 
Pyros was developed out of Sanskrit Barhis, a name 
of Agni.^ We will quote a verse of the Bik-Sanhitft in 
support of this statement.* The functions of a special 

1 We have suggested this identity for the first time, which may 
be taken at its worth. 

2 Yid^ (XI. 3, 4.) of the i2ik-SanhM : In the Nighawtu, Barhis is 
given as the name of fire. (V. 2.). 
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god called Tvastri were atiailmted to Vultawa. But 
originally the different fttnetions of Tya«tri were 
performed by different gods tiU the pwsonality of 
Tvastri was developed. 'Ilhe Greeks, who left their 
native country (Arian&.) after the Latin tribes, after 
the Germanic and the Bclavonian tribes, hhd ceased 

A 

to form a part of the Aryan community still cling- 
ing to ArianI, and developing the arts of social life. 
The period of chivalry sjiecially necessitated the 
distinctive worship of Tvastri, the celestial artizan, 
though during the agricultural period the shape 
of the plough-share had awakened a feeling of 
adoration. We will quote Professoi: Max Muller : — 
(Lectures on the Science of* Language, Second 
Series, pp. 455-459). “ The AdityaSt the Fasws, 

the Asmas, and other names, had fallen back in the 

' V 

onward race of the human mind towards the high- 
est conception of the Divine ; the Betas alone re- 
mained to express the6st deus, God. Even in the 
Veda, where these glimpses of the original meaning 
of deva, brilliant, can still be caught, deva is like- 
wise used in the same sense in which the Greeks 
used thedsJ* Thus the name of God is the same. 
The word Deva awakened similar feelings in the 
minds of the Aryas wherever they roamed. Again, 
the passages which speak of the mythology of 
the Germans are quoted in the words of the 
author, because we Believe it to be unfair to an 
author to reproduce his statements and researches 
in our own words — a practice common S’laong 
modern authors : — “ There is but little to be said 
about the corresponding words in the Teutonic 
branch, fragments of which have been coEected by 
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tbat thoughtful scholar, Jacob Grimm. In name 
the Eddie god Tyr (gen. Tys^ acc. Ty) answers to 
the Vedic Dyu^ and the Old Norse name for dies 
Martis is Tysdagr. Although in the system of the 
Edda Odhin is the supreme god, and Tyr his son, 
traces remain to show that in former days Tyr, the 
god of war, was worshipped as the principal deity 
by the Germans. In Anglo-Saxon, the name of the 
god does no longer occur independently,' but traces 
of it have been discovered in Tiwesdmg, Tuesday. 
The same applies to Old High-German, where we 
find Ziestac for the modern Dienstag. Kemble points 
out names of places in England, such as Tewesley, 
Tewing, Tiwes mire, and Tewes horn, and names of 
flowers, such as the Old Norse Tysfiola, Tyrhjalm, 
Tysvior as containing the name of the god. 

Besides this proper name, Grimm has likewise 
pointed out the Eddie tioar, nom. plur., the gods. 

Lastly, whatever may have been said against it, 
I think that Zeuss and Grimm were right in con- 
necting the Tuisco mentioned by Tacitus with the 
Anglo-Saxon Tiw, which, in Gothic, would have 
sounded Tiu. The Germans were considered by 
Tacitus, and probably considered themselves, as 
the aboriginal inhabitants of their country. In 
their poems, which Tacitus calls their only Irind of 
tradition and annals, they celebrated as the divine 
ancestors of their race, Tuisco, sprung from the 
Earth, and his son Mannus. They looked, therefore, 
like the Greeks, on the gods as the ancestors of the 
human family, and they believed that in the begin- 
ning life sprang from that inexhaustible soil which 
gives support and nourishment to man, and for 
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which in their simple language they could find no 
truer name than Mother Earth. It is easy to see 
that the Mannm here spoken of by Tacjtus as the 
son of Thiisco, meant originally man, and was 
derived from the same root to measure, 

to think, which in Sanskrit yielded Manu, 
or, in Sanskrit, or Manus, was the proudest 

name which man could give to himself, the 
Measurer, the Thinker, and from it was derived 
the Old High-German mennisc, the Modern German 
Mensch. This mennisc, like the Sanskrit manushya, 
was originally an adjective, a patronymic, if you 
like : it meant the son of man. As soon as 
mennisc and manushya became m common parlance 
the recognised words for man, language itself sup- 
plied the myth, that Manus was the ancestor of the 
Manushyas. Now Tuisco seems but a secondary 
form of Tiu, followed by the sanie sufl&x which we 
saw in mennisc, and without any change of meaning. 
Then why was Tuisco called the father of Mannu ? 
Simply because it was one of the first articles in 
the primitive faith of mankind, that in one seu vs 
or other they had a father in heaven. Hence 
Mannu was called the son of Tuisco, and this Tuisco, 
as we know, was, originally, the Aryan god of light. 
These things formed the burden of German songs 
to which Tacitus listened. These songs they sang 
before they went to battle, to stimulate their courage, 
and to prepare to die. To an Italian ear it must have 
been a wild sound, reverberated from their shields, 
and hence called barditus (shield-song, Old Norse 
hardhi, shield). Many a Roman would have sneered 
at such poetry and such music. Not so Tacitus. The 
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©mperdr Jaliani When he heard the Germans sihg-- 
mg their popular sougS on the borders of the Rhine, 
could compas^e them to nothing but the cries of 
birds of prey. Tacitus calls them a shout of va- 
lour (concentus virtutis). He likewise mentions 
(Ann. ii. 88) that tiie Germans still kept up the 
memory of Arrawms in their songs, and he des- 
cribes (Ann. ii. 65) their night revellings, where they 
sang and shouted till the morning called them to 
fresh battles. 

The names which Tacitus mentions, such as 
Mannus, Tuisoo, &o., he could of course repeat by 
ear only, and if one considers the difficulties of 
such a task, it is extraordinary that these names, 
as written down by him, shoxild bend themselves so 
easily to etymological explanation. Thus Tacitus 
states not only that Mannus was the ancestor of the 
German race, but he likewise mentions the names 
of his three sons, or rather the names of the three 
great tribes, the Ingcevones, Isccevones and Her mi- 
nones, who derived their origin from the three sons 
of Mannus. It has been shown that the Ingcevones 
derive their name from' Yng, Ytigo, or Ynguio, who, 
in the Bdda and in the Beowulf, is mentioned as 
living first with the Eastern Danes and then pro- 
ceeding on his car eastward over the sea. There is 
a northern race, the Ynglings, and their pedigree 
begins with Yngvi, Nioror, Frayr, Fiolnir, (Odin), 
Svegdir, all names of divine beings. Another genea- 
logy, given in the Ynglinga-sage, begins with Nioror, 
identifies Frayr with Yngvi, and derives from him 
the name of the race. 

The second son of Mannus, Isco^ has been iden- 
tified by Grimm with Askr^ another name of the 
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first-born man. Aakr means likewise ash-tree,, 
and it has been supposed that the name ash tbun 
given to the first man came from the same oono^- 
tion which led the Greeks to imagine that one of 
the races of man sjwang from ash-trees (-i* ), 

Alcuin still uses the eKpression, ^on of the ashi^*ee, 
as synonymous with man. Grimm supposes that 
the Isccevones lived near the Rhine, and that a trace 
of their name comes out in Asciburgiwm or Aaei- 
burg, on the Rhine, where, as Tacitus had been 
wildly informed, an altar had been discovered dedi- 
cated to Ulysses f and with the name of his father 
Laertes. 

The third son of Maimus, irmino, has a name 
decidedly Geman. Irmin was an old Saxon god, 
from whom probably both Arminius and the Hevm 
minones derived their names.”* 

Comparative Sphagiology- 

The community of lai^age is proved by Compa- 
rative Philology. The community of creed and re- 
ligious stories is proved by Comparative Mythology 
The community of customs is proved by the com- 

1 We have quoted this long passage to show wliat the state oi 
Comparative Mythology is, hoyf far the science itself has advanced, 
what light it bids fair to throw on the period of history we treat of, 
and what connection Comparative Mythology establishes between the 
difterent branches of the Indo-European family. Cox, in his work on 
the Mythology of ibe Aryan Nations, hm attempted to collect informal 
tion on the subject. But it must be owned that the science of 
Comparative Mythology is as yet in its infancy, for as yet, facts to be 
generalized are to be collected, classihed and examined. But a 
beginning is earnestly made. 
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is 

parison of religious institutions such as sacrifices 
and offerings to manes, a science or a system 
which has not as yet secured for itseK a recognized 
name — a fact which demonstrates that historians or 
philologers have not devoted sufficient tinle or 
attentwp to the interesting branch. We will call 
it Comparative Sphagiology,^ which investigates reli- 
gious institutions such as sacrifices. We believe 
that this is an important branch, more important 
than Comparative Philology or Comparative Mytho- 
logy, An illustration will explain easily what we 
have to say. In a judicial court, the evidence of 
witnesses is given. Their statements are compared, 
and sifted, and a point at issue is decided. But in the 
meantime documentary evidence is discovered and 
is produced in court. The latter throws new light, 
and the original decision is reversed. But the 
point at issue happens to be about a boundary line. 
While the documentary evidence is sifted and inter- 
preted, a third kind of evidence is discovered : — 
strong masonry-wall buried under ground, and in- 


1 Sphagiology cornea from the Greek word Sphagion — a sacrifice, 
and logos— description. Sphagion, however, seems to be connected with 
the Sanskrit word Sph^yana, which means increase as it comes from 
the root Sphai, to augment. The past participle Sphita means 
prosperous. The autumnal increase was originally called Sphiyana 
secondly, that which was done to mark the sense of obligation with 
which the increase was welcomed — z.e., a sacrifice. The sword used 
on the occasions of all sacrifices is called Sphya in the sacrificial litera- 
ture. It is to be connected with the root Sphai— the sword Sphya 
being the means of increase. Though the sacrificial Sphya has the 
form of a sword, it is used as well for digging or making a piece of land 
smooth as for martial purposes. The Greek word Sphagion is thus 
important. 
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tended to fix the boundary line. This evidence, 
though opposed to the statements of witnesses or 
to the documents already produced before the court, 
reverses the conclusion built upon them. The wall 
will fiever lie, never change its position and never 
forget to serve its purpfose and can never prevarif ate 
or be ambiguous. Comparative Philology corresponds 
to the oral statements made by witnesses beWe a 
judicial court which is as if empowered by the 
tribunal of scientific men to take evidence on oath. 
Comparative Mythology corresponds to document- 
ary evidence which involves the application of the 
correct principles of interpretation. Comparative 
Sphagiolpgy gives the evidence 6f the same kind as 
that of the wall. Hence we attach special import- 
ance to the sacrificial system of the ancient Aryas. 
But it is to be specially observed that the three 
systems of evidence point to the same conclusion 
that the different Indo-Germanic nationalities 
belonged to the same Aryan race. The exact place 
of the myths in the religious economy of the Aryas 
is to be pointed out here. In every household cer- 
tain rites are performed when a rainy season sets 
in, when first fruits are gathered and brought 
home, when a marriage is celebrated, or when an 
heir to ancestral property is recognised by the 
whole community. The rite is performed in con- 
formity with formulae, the origin of which is shrouded 
in obscurity : a myth — a st(yy which explains the 
connection and bearing of the rite and which illus- 
trates its different parts, is told by some old lady 
or a respectable old man. The analysis of words, the 
philosophy of their formation, the explanation of 
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their particular sense are the proper functions of 
philology. The analysis of the explanatory stories 
or myths and the philosophy of their origin oonstir 
tute mythology. If the original names of the plants 
and animals had been preserved, their analysis and 
explanation would have developed a science corres- 
pondingiv to philology. If some explanation or a 
history of the animals and plants had been preserved 
from time immemorial, it would have constituted 
the basis of a science corresponding to mythology. 
But neither the names nor the stories can be called 
fossils, the investigation of which is the proper 
function of Paleontology. In like manner, the so- 
cial fossils are not the words or the myths : they are 
the religious or social rites performed by a nation ; 
they are the sacrifices or yajnas, a perfect record 
of which has been preserved only by the Indian 
Aryas. The investigation of these is to be made : 
the science is yet to be named : the rite^ are yet to 
be accurately described. Maps or plans represent- 
ing the construction of the altars are yet to be 
drawn ; the instruments or tools used by different 
nations in performing their sacrifices are yet to be 
collected and analysed ; in one word, the subject of 
Comparative Sphagiology is yet to constitute an im- 
portant department of human knowledge, a depart- 
ment which cannot but materially help the science 
of Sociology of which history, as it is written and 
studied at present, is only the means of a kind. We 
have stated rather casefully our views in this man- 
ner for we find the terms philology and mythology 
are indefinitely used, and that the subject of the 
religious rites, ceremonies, and the formulse, which 
direct them is neglected, for the formulae are not 
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jet separated from the hymlis wh^h praise thd 
gods. It is said confidently that the .Sik-Saiihit& iK 
the only Veda, and that the Aryans #ew dmply 
mad, -when they developed the Brllhmaaa-literatiu'e j 
yet the sacrificial formulae are as important from a 
scientific point of view as the hymns ; of course,* iho 
study of the rites themselves is more important. 

We will now enter on the subject of Comparative 
Sphagiology, to which we have attached great im- 
portance as the test of the identity of the Greeks, 
Romans, Sclaavs and the Indian Aryas. In the 
Iliad we find that the description of the sacri- 
ficial rites is often given. Wg will quote Pope’s 
translation of Homer which serves our purpose : — 

“ The chiefs surround the destined beast, and take 
The sacred offering of the salted cake : 

When thus the king prefers his solemn prayer.” 

The beast and the cake are prepared, and then 
the solemn prayer is offered. The prayer corres- 
ponds to what the Shrotriyas style invocation 
(AvS.hana). The manner and the matter of the in- 
vocation exactly correspond to those of any hymn 
addressed to Indra. Only in the place of the 
Dasyus of India, the warriors of Troy such as 
Priam are mentioned. 

“ Oil thou ! whose thunder rends the clouded air, 

Who in the heaven of heavens has fix’d thy throne, 
Supreme of gods ! unbounded and alone ! 

Hear ! and before the burning sun descends. 

Before the night hey gloomy veil extends. 

Low in the dust be laid yon hostile spires, 

Be Priam’s palace sunk in Grecian fires. 

In Hector’s breast be plunged this shining sword, 

And slaughter’d heroes groan, around their Wd I” 

n 
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Thaugh ocHao€»l«cl undea* garb of forciWo 
sjodero English idiom and sentiment, the style of 
on old Aryan song is plainly discOTnible. The 
order of the different parts of a sacrifice deserves 
attention 

Their prayers perform'd, the chiefs the rite pursue. 

The barley sprinkled, and the victims slew." 

The sprinkling of the barley exactly corresponds 
to the Prokharia of the Saktus which are to be 
made into a cake called Purcdlisha. 

“ The hmbs they sever from the enclosing hide. 

The thighs, selected to the gods, divide.” 

The different parts allotted to different gods are 
carefully prepared. The division of the animal for 
this purpose is known in the Shrouta-system as 
Pashu-vibhakti, Vide Aitareya-Brdhmana (VII. 1.). 

“ On these, in double cauls involved with art, 

The chcucest morsels lie from every part.” 

This is exactly the pr^aration of the Vap& as 
known in the Shrouta-system, and ibe last line 
exactly describes what were known to the ancient 
Aryas as Avadanani, which are hits of flesh to be 
offered into fire. 

“ From the cleft wood, the omekling flames aspire, 
While the fat victim feeds the sacred fire.” 

The way of offering the parts and the condition 
of the fire are remarkably similar. 

“ The thighs thus sacrificed, and entrails dress’d, 

The assistants part, transfix, and roast the rest ; 

Then spread the tables, the repast prepare. 

Each takes his seat, and «^h receives hljs -dtare.” 
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This is the descriptioD of the sacrifices enjoying 
themselves at the sacrificial meal, Irhes dif^wmih 
parts of the animal* are carefully allotted to them, 
Vide Aitareya-Br4hmana (VIL i.)* we 

believe that tiie saorifidal system of the Greeks, so 
far as the materials for a compasison are available, 
is exactly like that of the Indian Aryas. We have 
brought together the points of resemblance of 
what is called an animal-sacrifice (Pashu-isti), But 
Nestor appears to us to be the Aryan sacrificer 
known in the Vedas as Nesiri. As the or^in of 
the Great Epic of the R4m4yawa is agricultural — 
Sita born from the earth — a furrow — is the heroine, 
so Briseis appears to us to be^Vrihi or rice, and 
Brysis the poet or bard who sang at the thrashing 
floor, this increase of the harvest being analogous to 
Brahman. If the termination mana is dropped, 
Brah is identical with Brysis, the father of Briseis. 
Again Cryseis is Krisi, agriculture : the tiller of the 
soil, a husbandman, is her father. Oryses is Krisa, 
a word remaining in Sanskrit in the form of Krisan 
(X. 117, 7.) B. S. Again 

" 0 first and greatest power ! whom all obey, 

Who high on Ida’s holy mountain sway, 

Eternal Jove! and you bright orb that roll 
From east to west, and view from pole to pole ! 

Thou mother Earth I and all ye living Hoods ! ” 

This is a hymn to the Vishve-Devas where Jove 
or Jupiter is the Dyous-pitar, — the father Dyous— 
the expanse of the heavens is placed first. There is 
a god of the name Venas described in the ^ik- 
SanhM (X. 123.) who seems to correspond to Venus. 
Nestor is a warrior, but from the gifts of horsw and 
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plougliHiluires made to sacrificing priestS)^ the con« 
elusion can be safely drawn that originally a priest 
could be a warrior or a husbandman. Homer 
refers to this (V. Book). . 

" The BODS of Dares first, the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 

In Yuloan’s fane the father’s days were led, 

The sons to toils of glorious battle bred 

Jove is sometimes described as a destructive deity 
of storms and rain. 

** While Jove descends in sluioy sheets of rain. 

And all the labours of mankind are vain.” 

The Greeks resemble the Indian Aryas more than 
the Etruscans, Goths, Sclaavs or the Teutons ; the 
reason is simple enough : those who left ArianA last 
retained more of the Vedic institutions. 

We will quote* the following passages about the 
sacrificial system of the Romans. 

“ In sacrifices it was requisite that those who 
offered them should come chaste® and pure ; that 
they should bathe themselves ; be dressed in white 
robes, and crowned with the leaves of that tree, 
which was thought most acceptable to the god 
whom they worshipped. Sometimes also in the 
garb of suppliants, with dishevelled hair, loose 


1 Vide the sacrificial treatise called AgnyddhS^oa, We possess a 
copy of it. We have performed the Agnyidhina-rifce. 

2 The long passage quoted is from an English work on Homan 
Antiquities by Alexander Adam, LL.D., Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh, published in MDCCXOVII,, see pages 323, 324, 
325, 326 and 327. 

3 Read the Ga/M^-homa as described in the Taittiriya Ara^^yaka. 
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robes, and barefooted. Vows and prajyers were 
always made before the sacrifice.’’^ 

“ It was necessary that the animals to be sacri- 
ficed (ihostice vel viotwue, Ovid. Fast. I. 335.) 
should be without spot and blemish, (deporcB et 
integrcB vel intaetde, never yoked in the plot^h), 
ibid. i. 83. and therefore they were chosen from a 
flock or herd, approved by the priests, and marked 
with chalk, Juvenal, x. 66. whence they were called 
egregice, eximiw, lectce. They were adorned with 
fillets and ribbons, (infalis et 'Vittis,) Liv. ii. 54 
and crowns ; and their horns were gilt.”* 

“ The victim was led to the altar by the Popcs,^ 
with their clothes tucked up and naked to the waist, 
{qui succincti erant et ad ilia nudi, Suet. Calig. 
32.) with a slack rope, that it might not seem to be 
brought by force, which was reckoned a bad omen. 
For the same reason it was allowed to stand loose 
before the altar ; and it was a very bad omen if it 
fled away.”* 


1 Hastia in Latin may be compared with Svasti in Sanskrit. The 
idea of Svasti is peace — well-being. The Latin Haatia can be explained 
in this way. It shows what the conception of a sacrifice originally 
was. Always protect us with well-beings (in Sanskrit Yfiyam 
P&tu Svastibhis aad§. nab) is the burden of many hymns of the /2ik^ 
SanhitA 

Vide the sacrificial system (Soma-prayoga) where Agyieyam 
Krisnorgrivam is mentioned. Particular kinds of animals were offered 
to certain gods. That for VAyu was white. The animal was bathed 
and cleaned. 

^ All priests touching one another take the animal The sacrificer 
joins them. 

^ It is a bad omen among us. Vide the same Prayoga, 
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Then it iras staJbbed (Jiig^labatur) with knives • 
and the blood being caught {eateepta) in goblets, 
was poured on the altar. It was then flayed* and 
dissected. Sometimes it was all burnt, and called 
Holocaustum, (ex ixot totm et «««> uro), Virg. vi. 
25. but usually only a part; and what remained 
was divided between the priests’* and the person 
who* offered the sacrifice, {qui sacra v. sacrificium 
FAOIBBAT, V. socfis OPEBABATOE, Firy, G. i. 393. 
TacU, Awml. ii. 14). The person who cut up the 
and divided it into different parts, was said 
prosecare ecsta, Liv. v. 21. Plaut. Poen. ii. 1, 8. and the 
entrails thus divided were called Prosioi^ or Peo- 
SBCTA, Ovid. Fast, vi. 163. These rites were com- 
mon to the Romans with the Greeks; whence 
Dionysius concludes the Romans were of Greek 
extraction, vii. 72.” 

“ After the Maruspices had inspected • the en- 
trails,* then the parts which fell to the gods were 
sprinkled with meal, wine,® and franldneense, and 
burnt (adolebantur vel cremahantur) on the 
altar. The entrails were said, Diis dari, reddi et 
porrici, (quasi porrigi, vel porro jaci), when they 
were placed on the altars, (cum aris vel jlammis 
imponermtur), Virg. ^n. vi 252. xii. 214. or when, 


^ The operation of flayipg the sacrificial animal is analogous. The 
skin ought to be drawn off at once. See the Soma-prayoga. 

2 Vide the section called Fasuvibbakti in Aitareya-Brihmana. 
^ This is the Yajamfina of the Indians. 

* The entrails (guda-Kftncfa) are offered. The part of the sacrifice 
and oblations attending it are described in the Pashu-bandha-prayoga, 
5 These are the Abhigh&raa of the Indians. 
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in saerificing to tb® Dn Ma/rini,^ they wero thrown 
into the sea, ibid. v. 774. Henoe, if any thing* nn* 
lucky fell out to prevent a person from doing what 
he had resolved on, or the like, it said to 
happen inter cma (se. exta) et porreciat hetween 
the time of killing the victim®, and bumingHhe 
entrails, i.c., between the time of forming the re-, 
solution and executing it, (He, AU. v. 18.” 

“ When the sacrifice was finished, the priest hav- 
ing washed his hands and uttered certain prayws, 
again made a libation, and then the people were 
dismissed in a set form, Ilicbt er ire licet.**^ 

“After the sacrifice followed a feast (Epulce 
sacrijicales), which in public sacrifices was sumptu- 
ously prepared by the Septemviri Epulones. In 
private sacrifices, the persons who offered them 
feasted on the parts which fell to them, with their 
friends”* 

“ Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were 
stated (stata et solemnia}, others occasional,® {for- 
tuita et ex accidenti nata); as, those called ex- 


1 This exactly corresponds to a part of the Avabhritha as given 
in the Soma-prayogaa 

^ The sacrihce is in Uke manner intermitted and r^wed. ViM 
the Pr^yaschitta-prayoga. 

3 Compare this with the Avabhritha-ceremony of ancient India. 
Every sacrificial treatise describes it. 

^ A big dinner follows every sacrifice. The words are Y&vad 
yajnam upayokse tfivan me yajnfi,rtham, shealt Brfthmawih bhunjiran^ 
— this shows the spirit. 

6 This is jnst the distiuctipn between Nitya (atated) and Naimittika 
(pocaeional) sacxifipes. 
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piatory^t for avertiiig bad omens, (ad portenta vel 
prodigia procurmda, expianda et avertenda vel 
(wermncanda), making atonement for a crime, 
(Saceifioia piaodlabia, ad crimen es^iandum,) and 
tbe like.” 

“ Altars used to be covered with leaves and grass 
called VERBENA, i.e., herbs’* sacra. Sere. Virg. Mn. 
xii. 120. Eel. viii. 66. Donat. Ter. iv. 4, 5. Moral. 
Od. iv. 11, 7. adorned "with flowers, Ovid. Trist. iii. 
-13, 15. Stat. Theb. 8, 298. Sil. 16. 309. and bound 
with woollen fillets, Prop. iv. 6, 6. Virg. iv. 

459. therefore called nexos torqueSy i.e-, coronce, Id. 
G. iv. 276.” 

“ The Romans began their feasts by prayers and 
libations to the gods, (deos invocahant, Quincti]ian. 
V. pr. Libare diis dopes et bene precari, Liv. xxxix. 
43.) They never tasted any thing' without conse- 
crating it, Tibull. i. 1. 19. They usually threw a 
part into the fire as an offering to the Lares, there- 
fore called Dii patellabii. Plant. Cist. ii. 1. 46, JSeace 
Dapes libatj!, Moral. Sat. ii. 6. 67- and when they 
drank, they poured out a part in honor of- some god 
on the table, which was held sacred as an altar, 
Macrob, Sat. iii. 11, Virg. JEn. i. 736. Sil. vii. 185. 
748. Plant. Cnre. i- 2. 31. Ovid. Amor, i. 4. 27. with 
this formula, Libo tibi, Tacit. ArmalJ* xv. 64.”® 


1 Prayaschittya yajna. Compare this. The Kamyes^is are to be 
mentioned. 

2 Verbena or Herba may be compared with Barhis. The Barhis 
grass was abundantly used. On them sacrificial utensils were placed. 
This may be compared with paristaranam — ^placing the barhis or herba 
regularly about the altar. This is an essential part of every sacrifice. 

3 See page 444 on the Boman Antiquities already referred to. When 
the passages we have quoted aife read, one feels that he is working at 
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The subject of the Sphagiology of the Greeks aaod 
the Bomans is not as yet investigated. But in a 
fe\Y years more, materials for a comparison^ of the 
sacrifical systems of the ancient Aryan i^tionaM- 
ties in Europe and . India will be collect, and 
Comparative Sphagiology will be ranked as a new 
branch of knowledge. Thus evidence as supported 
by three departments of research — Comparative Phi- 
lology, Comparative Mythology and Comparativ# 
Sphagiology — establishes the conclusion that the 
Aryas many thousands of years ago form^^a com- 
munity in Airyana-Va4ja about the banks of^Jaxartes 
(Yaksavarta in Sanskrit) and jthe Ozus (Uksa in 
Sanskrit) and that all the different branches of 
the Indo-Germanic race radiated from this centre. 
The fact of such an emigration discovers interest- 
ing traits in the character of the Aryas — courage, 
perseverence, the spirit of enterprise and adventure, 
devotion to the cause of geographical exploration, 
fortitude and self-confidence. Though the facts, 
connected with the ancient Aryan emigration or 
rather expansion, do not form an essential part of 
the subject we treat — ^Vicissitudes of the Aryan Civili- 
zation in India, — yet we have dwelt upon it that our 


a Yedi in an Agnihotri'« Yajna-Shilft. The operations described m 
the passages quoted are identical in most respects with those dilated 
upon in the BoudhS.yana Shrouta-SAtras. 

^ Our object is to present a comparative sketch of the sacrificial 
eystems of the Romans and Indian Aryas. The quotation gives the 
Homan system. Our foot-notes supply information as to the sacrificial 
system of the Indian Aryas. We have thus supplied materials for* 
a comparison which ought to elicit much interest. We have illus* 
trated the main points of comparison. It would be easy to contrast 

the Zendic aud Yedic sacrificial systems. 

12 



CHAPTER I, 


n 

characteriasation of the ancient Aryas may be found- 
ed on historical facta. But there is a fact more 
important than the colonization of Europe, to 
which we have studiedly avoided to refer — the schism 
between two sections of the Aryas in ArianS, itseK— ^ 
a schism originating in political, social and religious 
difEeretoices between the Daevas and Ahuras or 

A 

between Brahmanioal Aryas who had not submitted 
to the guidance of one ruler, and the Mazdayasnians 
who conformed to the established Aryan usages, 
under the guidance and leadership of Zarthustra. 
The causes of this Civil War will be enumerated, 
and its distinctive features pointed out after the 
Mazdayasnians are compared and contrasted with the 
Indian Aryas. 

The study and examination of Mazdayasnian 
literature, we believe, warrants the statement of the 
propositions — that the Mazdayasnians and the Indian 

A A 

Aryans lived together in Arianfi, till the latter left their 
homes and migrated towards India, that the expan- 
sion of the Aryans into the different countries of 
Europe, a short sketch of which we have already 
attempted, preceded the advance of the Aryans into 
India and that the Mazdayasnians were conservative^, 
and the Indian Aryans were reformers. Those who 
have laboured in the intricate and obscure mine of the 
Mazdayasnian literature admit the first two proposi- 
tions. The last proposition is based on such con- 
clusions as we have arrived at from the evidence 
which, we find, cannot be set-aside. We will sum- 
marize the facts on which the former propositions 
are based, for they will facilitate the statement of 
the facts which support our conclusions. It is 
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quite plain that Arian^, which was originally the 
home of the Aryas, included the fertile and romantic 
valleys of the rivers Jaxartes and Oius in the 
north, and the valley of the Tigris in the west, and 
the seven rivgM in the east. It bordered on the 
mountains of^aucasus and the lake of the ^me 
name, for geographical notices in the Zendivest^^ 
distinctly refer to them. We will present the evi- 
dence collected by European scholars under the 
following heads, 

1. Spiritual Theology which appears to embody 
distinctive Mazdayasnian doctrines ; but which we 
find is the basis of the jBik-hymns, 2. Comparative 
Philology, 3- Comparative Sphagiology, and 4. 
Comparative Mythology. 

The Spiritual Theology of the Mazdayasnians. 

The Mazdayasnians believed in the personality 
and unity of the true God, in the duality of super- 
human power, the universal good mind, spenta 


1 Tllfe Fargard of the Vendidad is interesting from a geogra* 
X^hical point of view. In Airyana-VaSja or Eran Vigo, Lassen 
includes Jaxartes and Oxus, (Cf. Lassen Ind. Alterthk, l.p. 527.) 
Tigris is an Aryan name perhaps given to the river on account of its 
old name hy the Greeks from Shighra (quick) and Euphrates is 
Subhratrl, the good supporter — Bhra being represented by Phra. The 
natives of Armenia are recognised to be Aryas. The mountains (Elboruj 
as named by the Arabs) known in Persian poetry is Caucasus. The 
first Fargard mentions Bagdhi or Balkb, and the Hapta Hindu. As 
yet the first Fairgard is not properly interpreted, for the interpreta- 
tions offered are not consistent throughout. Geogi'apby, history, and 
theology are mixed up. No writer will ever give such an act^ount of 
jumbling inconsistencies. The names of places are interpreted into 
theological dogmas. The labours of Bunsen, Hang, Spiegel and 
Westergaard aix yet valuable. 
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(in Sanskrit shveta manyus and the uni* 
Tjersal evil mind — Satan — -Angro-mainyus (in Sans- 
krit anho-manyus), the good as well as the evil power 
being supported by their followers, the good spirits 
and the evil spirits presided over by Vahu-mano 
(Vasu-Manas) and Ako-manas (Aku-manas). The 
Indian Aryas divide the superhuman powers into 
two classes, the true and the false (sat arid asat) 
and state that in the mind of a man seeking good 
knowledge, there is a conflict between the good and 
evil powers, the former overcoming the latter.* 
They often speak of Sin — Papma, who is the embodi- 
ment of all evil, and pray that they may be deli- 
vered from his power.* This belief, though com- 
mon in the iJik-SanhitS,, is not lost sight of in sub- 
sequent literature. It is the basis of the Shrouta- 
system of sacrifices as they are described in the ex- 
tensive Brahmawa-literature.* The processes, called 
Kfismaraia-homa and Ga»a-homa, particularly insist 
on a person, who intends to bring any of the regular 
sacrifices, being purified and delivered from the 
power of the evil spirit. In the Upanisads, the same 
vein of thought is apparent. The Bouddhas distinct- 
ly speak of the contest between Mfira (Satan) and 
Buddha Goutama ; and the six schools of philosophy* 


1 Vide tho .Sik-Sanhita fVII. 104, 12.). 

2 The sentimeut Duritd Tarema’^ foiln a part of many verses 
throughout the i2ik-Sanhit^. 

The ga/ia-homa — a sacrifice — is based on this sentiment of over- 
coming the evil mind. So also the Ktisam^nda*homa —these are ex- 
plained in parts of the Upani«ads of the Taittiriyas. Separate treatises 
exist. 

4 The Phrva Mtm^nsS, insists on the purification of the body: 

When the human body is purified by 
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emphatically state their views on the subject though 
the means they propound for-, the deliverance of 
man are different. This history shows that the 
Aryas in India were conscious of the power of good 
and evil minds whether universal or individual. The 
doctrine or belief is not, therefore, peculiar to "the 
Mazdayasnians, though it must be stated that owing 
to the circumstances in which they were placed, the 
doctrine of the conflict in the human mind as well 
as in nature was rather categorically stated by the 
Mazdayasnians. “ I am God,” — this expression oc- 
curring in the Zend^vest^, is made much of by 
writers like Dr. Martin Haug. But such ex- 
pressions occur as well in the Bik-SanhM. “I have 
given land^ to the Aryas” says the God of the 
Indian Aryas. The conception^, of heaven as form- 
ed by the Indian Aryas is vividly painted more 
than once. The comparison of the conceptions of 
the Mazdayasnians and the Indian Aryas on the 
subject does not discover the superiority of the 
former. The conception as formed by both is 
equally pure. We cannot say that the ZendS.vest& 
is explicit on the subject of “resurrection.” The 
passages which aro interpreted into the doctrine are 
vague and indistinct. Equally vague and indistinct 
passages are met with in the iiik-Sanhita. This 


yacrifioes, it becomes BrA-hma and the man so purified is saved. 2. In 
the two systems of SAnkha, the pure soul or spirit is emancipated 
from the power of evil or the gross. 8. In the two systems of NyAya 
and Vaishesika, the UpadhA, the evil power and, the AnupadhA, the 
good power are recognised. 4. The school of BAdarAya/i-a calls the evil 
power ignorance or bondage. 

^ Vide the /2ik-SanhitA (IV. 26, 2.). 

^ Vide the last but one hymn of the 9th Mano^ala of the /Jik-SanhitA. 
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comparison seems to establish the proposition that 
the Mazdayasnians and the followers of the Eisis 
had not separated when such spiritual doctrines 
were propounded and preached in ArianS,, and that 
they do not constitute the basis of the reforms at- 
tributed to Zarathustra, who was not a reformer, 
but a priest who simply led the conservative Ary as 
in Ariai^. 

Evidence from Gomparative Philology. 

Comparative Philology distinctly shows that the 
language in which Zarathustra preached and the 
iBisis sang on the banks of the Indus is the same. 
We will quote a GMia from the ZendavestS. and 
present the same in its Indian form. com- 

parison of the two cannot fail to elicit much interest. 

The Zendic Idiom. The Vedic Idiom.*^ 

1. Tat thwS per<;a ers moi 1. Tat tv4 prichchha riju raa 

vocha Ahura. vach (vakdhi) Asura. 

2. Ka 9 n§. zl,tba pta asha- 2. Kah aa 

hy& pourujo pbrvyah. 

3. Ka^n^ qeng 9 taremcha 3. Kah na ke tar^ cha dhat 

dfit aduanem, adhvanam. 

4. Ke ya mao ukhshiyeiti 4. Ke yat mas udksiyate 

nerf^aiti thwat. nis-kalyate tvat. 

5. T&chit Mazd& va^mi 5. Ta chit medhistha vashmi 

anyachS. vidy^. anya cha vide. 

The Zendic idiom is more Vedic than the idiom 
of the jBik-Sanhit4 itself, for the rules of Pa»ini 
which bear on the Ohhandas apply to it thoroughly. 

1 TVd is the accusative of PnicAcMd is an irregular Vedic 

form of Prachckka to aek, Ers in Zend appeaj^ to us to be the form of 
Riju,, straight, J passing into z has collapsed with ri, which has developed 
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Such Shtras as (VII. 1, 39.); of F4»ini . explain 
the peculiarities of the grammar of the 6&tM 
we have quoted. This comparison of the Vedio 
and Zendic idiom most plainly and certainly 

into ar (the gmia form) and is changed into wz or ers, Biju hail p^aed 
in German into reckt^ and in Anglo-Saxon erect, Mdiiz the regular accu- 
sative form of cmnat Vach ought to be Vakdhi ; but the Vedio idiom 
drops the termination of the second person singular of the imperative 
mood, Vide P&nini as determined by a Paribhilsya.* AsuiA is the Vedic 
vocative of Asura, FiciePawini (VII. 1, 39.). JTaA is changed into Kag if 
a natural modification of the rules of the composition of letters be 
disregarded, as is often done in Sanskrit. The rule of Pd^ini (VI. 
1, 72.) is declared by commentators from Patanjali up to those of 
the present time to be optional ; nd the nominative of nri-— man. 
DhatS, and Pita are regular forms. ♦though a Sanskrit word 

has assumed a meaning of its own in Zend ; Ashahyd is the genitive qf 
Asahyay Vide Pamni (VII. 1, 39.). Pfirvyah is a regular Sanskrit 
word. Kah nd in the third line are the same as Kah nd in the second 
line. Ke is the Vedic genitive of ka which means in the Vedas 
Vi«nu, a name of Prajapati or sun, Vide Pawini (VII. 1,39.). Ka is a 
Vedic name of Prajapati as is now shown by Zend lexicography. 
But the assumption that the Aryas had early forgotten V edic idiom 
and vocabulary, as emphatically stated by German scholars, deserves 
re-examination, aided by Comparative Philology. Tara is the Vedic 
genitive of T’tirdj a star. In the Vedas the form stara is met with, chd 
is cha lengthened, Vide Panini (VI. 3>133.). Dhdt is adhdt. But in the 
Veda the augment is dropped, Vide Pamni (VI. 4, 75.). Dhat is the 
regular Vedic form of dhd — to place, Adhvanam is easily explained. 
Ke is the Vedic instrumental singular of ka, Vide Pdriini (VII. 1, 39.) 
IJtkhsl-yate offers no difficulty. The/ in nerfQsdtl corresponding to 
niskhrfyate appears to be the remnant of another verbal prefix fa which 
is upa often contracted into^ce in Sanskrit. Ti in the Veda is tani in 
Sanskrit, Vide Panini (VII. 1, 89,). Mazda is Vedic Medhidl^a — most 
pare, most intelligent, and most worthy of worship. Analogy proves this. 
Medhiiftha is changed into Mazda in Zend, as Sanskrit Nedittha into 
Nazd. Vashmi is a regular fonn of vash to wish. Anya is the Vedio form 
of Anyam, Vide Panini (VII. 1, 89.). Cha is expUdhed by Panini (VI. 8, 
136.), Vide is Vedic infinitive, Vide Panini (III. 4, 9). The Vedic 
subjunctive (let), Vedic infinitive ending in S as in Vide, and the 
separation of verbal affixes from the verbs themselves, characterize 
the Vedic and the Zendic Gathas. 

* which occurs iu the MfthabhA«ya of Pittanjali. 
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establishes a common lingual origin of the dialects 
of the Mazdayasnians and the Indian Aryas, and 
demonstrates that the Vedic forms as given by 
Pftnini were once in common use. The idiom of the 
J2ik-SanhM appears modem when compared with 
the idiom of the Zend G4thS,s — the most ancient 
Aryan songs. The difference between two idioms 
can be accounted for only on the hypothesis that the 
Aryans adapted their ancient songs to the idiom or 
grammar as it was modified after their separation-— 
an hypothesis supported by one important fact— 
that when the ^isis boasted of their new songs, they 
naturally pronounced their old songs in the new 
way, which could be easily done, when every word 
was remembered and recited, no system of writing 
being known. The comparison of Zendic and 
Vedic prosody strengthens the hypothesis. The 
Vedic metres GSyatri Asuri, XJsnih Asuri, and 
Pancti Asuri appear to be Zendic metres as the 
examination of G§,th^ called Ahunavaiti discovers.^ 
Prom a philological and historical point of vi|iv, 
a table of Mazdayasnian gods with their Sanskrit 
names is important. We have attempted the follow- 
ing list. 

Devils. 

Zendic. Vedic, 

1. Indra — ^relegated to the Indra — a deity who leads the 
council of Angro- Aiyas and helps them in 

Mainyus and is consi- war. Some hymns in the 

dered a devil , JSik-Sanhitfl, exalt him into 

the supreme. God-head. 


1 See Dr. Haug’s Bssay on the Sacred Language, Writings and 
Seligion ot the Parsees. 
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Zei^bio. Vedic. 

%. Shourva Daeva— a devil Sharva—a-name^f Shiva not 

mentioned in the i2ik-San- 
hit&, but it occurs in the 
Whit^ Yajur-Veda (16|28). 

5, N&onhaithya da^va — KAsatya — often praised and 

a devil. invoked in theBik-Sanhitl 

Ctoda. 

Mitra — ^represents the sun in 
both Zend and Sanskrit. 

Aryaman — a name of the 
sunr 

3. Baga or Bagho< Bhagas — a deity mentioned 

often independently in 
the i2ik-Sanhit&. 

4. Armaitii. Aramati. 

5 N’airyo 9 anha. N&rashansa — a name of the 

God Pftaan according to 
Sftyana (X. 64.). 

6, Verethraghna, Vritraghna — an epithet of In- 

dra — Indra is a devil with 
the Mazdayasnians, while 
Vritraghna is a god. This 
is not strange. The Vedic 
Aryas also entertained a 
double conception of their 
gods. Agni is said to have 
a terrible (Ghora) body as 
well as beneficent (Sbivk). 

7, V4yu. V&yu — ^wind. 

The Mazdayasnians fixed the number of their 

gods at thirty-three^ j^st as the ancient Vedic 


1. Mithra. 

2. Airyaman. 


13 


Vide YSsna, (II. 43;). 
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Aryas did— a coinpidwce at one© suggestire and 
fraught with ' historical interest. This compara- 
tiTO table shows that only three Vedio gods had 
been degraded by the Mazdayasnians into devils. 
Of these three, Indra was abhorred as a bad power, 
who exulted in intoxicating Soma and helped the 
wild warriors who delighted in a sort of knight- 
errantry and chivalrous gallantry. But he was 
worshipped as the enemy and killer of Vrittra. 
Shourva or Sharva and N^-satya alone remain in the 
list of devils. But Sharva is not known to the 
.Risis. Sharva represented the idea of a wild 
hunter, opposed to settled life and delighting in 
the use of arrows called in the Rik-Sanhit& sharu. 
Shdrava would be one who uses sharu, the word 
Sh^rava being formed by the termination ana} which 
necessitates the Vriddhi of the first syllable. 
Ndsatya ofFers a difficulty. Perhaps N&on-haithya 
represents Nasatya. The Vrittras. caused a drought 
which the Mazdayasnians called Avarsa or no rain, 
a correct Sa,nskrit word. Ameretat and Hourvatat 
would, be Amaratva and Svargatva. Of the AhuTa- 
Mazda and Daevas, we shall have to speak parti- 
cularly in the sequel. 

The comparison of the sacrificial systems of the 
Mazdayasnians and of the Vedio Aryas brings into 
relief the points elicited by the statements we have 
made at the outset — statements as to the develop- 
ment of the sacrificial system during the four stages 
of progress which we have specially charactwized. 
During the agricultural period, only the six Smdrta 


Vide Hnini ( IV. 3, 120.) tfW?. 
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sacrificed #«re knofwn. Tfee ^nia-s^crifit^ did fiob 
erist; But the VM warriioFs' delighted in kiilihg 
hundreds of rams and oxen and infoxici^hg them- 
selves by drinHug Soma freely : th^ wOra inordi- 
nately addicted to the use of dice — pf acficed which 
the Mazdayasnians who preferied settled life’ ahd 
peaceful pursuits persistently condemned. Yet a 
simple rite in which the Soma was used wa's 
performed. It is analogous to an I«ti^ — the basis 
of the rite called Pasu, — ^the model of all the I«tis or 
sacrifices. We will describe it; Zend ZaotA is 
Vedic Hotfi ; Adhvaryu is Rathvi, the general 
name of a priest or Vedic i^ftitvij. Isti itself 
and Ahuti are known in the Zendfivestfi as Isti 
and Azfiiti which had the original meaning of praise 
and gift which the Vedic Aryas developed into a 
saci'ifioe and an oblation. 9raosh6vfireza is identified 
with Pratiprasthfitfi. But beyond some analogy in 
their functions, we do not find any ground for the 
statement. Atarevakso is Agnidhra, because Atas is 
a name of Agni, though it is not known to the Vedic 
idiom in this form.' The Izeshne ceremony is fully 
described by Dr. Haug. We will reproduce the 
points of analogy as developed by him. Purodfisha 
corresponds to Damn and is a sacrificial cake. 
The fresh milk, and' clarified butter are re- 
presented by Gaus Jivya and Gaus-hudh&o, the latter 
corresponding to Go-dugdha. Zaothrfi corresponds 


^ We believe that the Zondic word Atas— fire — is to be identified 
with Vedic Hiit^lsha— fire, which literally means one who eats what is 
offered to him in a sacrifice. Hutdsha properly speaking is the name 
of a sacrificial fire. 
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to the Pranitfe dpos, the sacred water to be used for 
all little purposes of a sacrifice. Bareshma is barhis, 
when the termination ma is dropped, BSresh, which 
is left behind, being barhis. Dr. Martin Haug 
attempts to prove that it is analogous to the Veda, — r 
a bundle of Darbha-grass made into the shape of a 
leg of a calf asleep. The juice of a plant called 
Haoma was extracted. It was called Parahaoma. 
Instead of the stones called GirS-vas, an h’on mortar 
and a beater were used, and it was not mixed with 
milk, but with a pomegranate — a fact which shows 
the progress the Mazdayasnians had made in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The agricultural community of 
the Mazdayasnians shrank as is natural from 
wantonly killing useful animals — a practice which 
had grown common during the nomadic stage. The 
J?ik-SanhM distinctly describes the pleasure with 
which animals were killed by warriors (Vlras). But 
the Mazdayasnians showed to the fire a small vessel 
containing the hair of an ox. The priests flaunted 
G&th^s and the feast was solemnized with feelings 
of joy. Dr. Haug compares the Brahmanical 
ch&turmasya-isti with GaheijMrs which we believe 
correspond with the primeval domestic sacrifices 
known as SmS,rta-sacrifices. They were both six 
in number and performed at the interval of two 
months during different seasons. The name Gahan- 
b^r, we beheve, is derived from gaha — a house, and 
b^r one who occupies, the root being analogous to 
Sanskrit Bhri. GahanbSr originally meant an 
house-holder. The name was given to the six 
ceremonies of a house-holder. On these occasions, 
the Apri-hymns or AfrigSns were originally recited. 
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The six sacrifices were reepeotively ^ performed in 
mid-summer, mid-winter, the rainy season, the 
middle of the year, and the harvest-time. The 
names of the six seasons deserve attention. The 
names are 1. Maidhyo-Zaremya, 2. Maidhyorshema, 
3. Paitis-hahya, 4. Ayathrema, 5. Maidhyd-irya, 
fi. Homaspath-ma^daya. 

Aranis, known by the very name, were used for 
producing fire by friction. The fire was praised, 
and its - appearance from the Aranis was awaited 
with increasing expectation and serious anxiety. 
To quote the words of Dr. Haug, Yasna or Yajna 
that is, a sacrifice consisted of “simple prayers in 
prose, to be offered to Ahura-Mazda, the Amesha- 
shpentas (good spirits) the Fravashis (or rather 
Pravasbis, the spirits of the dead) to fire, "to the 
earth and other female genii, to Izba (Vedic 
a name of the Earth, devotion (Shraddh^ in the 
Veda) to speech (Vedic Vak) to the waters, to 
the animating spirit of creation, and to all beings 
of the good creation.” Thus it will be seen that 
the sacrificial system of the Mazdayasnians is 
analogous to that of the Smarta-sacrifices as known 
to the Indian Ary as. The point of contrast is that 
while the Indian Aryas exulted in the enjoyment of 
animal-food and in the drafts of Ihe Soma juice, 
the Mazdayasnians carefully abstained from them — 
a fact which constitutes an important element in 
the explanation of the causes of the Civil War to be 
explained in the sequel. The style, the power, the 
contents of the Manthras (Mantras), the implements, 
the order, and the materials of a sacrifice and the 
functions of the oflSciating priests, the choice of 
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priests “the scale of recompenses to the priests w-hn 
(have) officiated at the ceremony of Baroshnom”— 
the Hinkara^ — a particular way of pronouncing a 
Manthra — all these are significant sacrificial facts. 
In view of these analogies, the points of difference 
almost dwindle into nothing. It was not, there- 
fore, for sacrificial matters that the Mazdayasnians 
waged a long and incessant war with their country- 
men, — the followers of Devas. The causes of the 
war are to be elsewhere sought- 

We will examine the mythology of the Mazda- 
yasniaus and see if it can throw any light on the 
causes of the Civil War. Yima Khshagta (Jamshid*) 
corresponds to Yama. Kh8ha§ta is properly 
Khshaeta or Kseta which can be resolved into Ksatra 
which appears in its original form (Ksayatra) or 
Ksayatha in Zend, signifying a protector of a house, 
Ksatra as distinguished from Brahma is. referred to 
in the Zend&vesta and in the ^ik-SanhitS..* The 
warrior and the priest, the one representing TMiBir 
and enterprise, and the other, literary activity, led 
society in the early Aryan history. The description 
of Yama in the i2ik-Sanhit4 originates in the 


1 Hinkara—pronouncing Hiiu can be rationally explained. Hinko- 
roti occurs in the j?i|pSanhit4. It forms an essential part of every 
sacrifice. It is historically very important, as to it all the mystic 
syllables of the Tantra-a literature, can be referred, ^hat is it ? It 
was originally the way in which the cow-herds who tended cattle 
during the pastoral period, hallooed and called their cattle. Even now, 
among the pastoral people, such syllables are common. They are 
apparently metiningless, but they are used for directing cattle and 
are important historical remains of early ages, 

2 As mentioned in the ShAhan§.mah among the Peshdadi kings. 

3 Vide Yai^na (XLVIII. 11.). 
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chivalrous period, when Aryan growth on the fertile 
soil of India in different departments of human 
activities could be marked ; but its aleinente are to 
be traced to the agricultural period. Yama which 
comes from Yam — sometimes denoting to giye, 
originally meant a liberal donor. In the words of 
Haug, “ he gathers round him men and animals 
in flocks, and fills the Earth with them ; and after 
the evils of winter (see the 2nd Fargard, Vendidad) 
have come over his territories, he leads a select 
number of the beings of the good creation to a 
secluded spot where they enjoy uninterrupted 
happiness.” This is decidedly, an agricultural 
conception. The hymn (1. 125, 5.) of the 22ik-Sanhit4 
states : — “ The liberal man abides placed on the 
summit of the sky; he goes to the gods. These 
brilliant things are the portion of those who bestow 
largesses ; there are suns for them in heaven ; they 
attain immortality ; they prolong their lives.” (V. 
Vol. Muir’s Texts). This conception of the summit 
of the sky where there are suns is essentially based 
on, or is most likely to originate in, the Zend 
conception of a secluded spot of uninterrupted 
happiness. In (X. 14.) of the .Kik-SanhitS, it 
is distinctly stated: — ^Worship with an oblation 
king Yama, son of Vivasvat (Vivanhao in 
Zend), the assembler of men, who departed to 
the mighty streams and spied out the road, to 
many.” “ Yama was the first who found for us 
the way.” The happy home was gradually 
developed into the conception of heaven, and Yama, 
its lord. So far at least, the Mazdayasuian 
conception and the Vedic conception of Yama 
and his functions are identical. Trite in the 
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Zendfivestfi ,as well in the JBik-Sanhitfi is a 
physician. Trafitana Othwys corresponds to 
Trita Aptya. Kava-Us (Kaikavus in Sh&hn&mah) is 
Vedio K&vya Usana who leads the heavenly cows 
to pasturage. See (I. 86, 6.) of the Rik-Sanhitft. 
Keresaspa is identified with KrishUsva. The story 
of Gayomarathan is represented in the Vedas 
which characterize* Gaya as an evil spirit. The 
mythology of the ZenddvestS. is rather limited 
when compared with that of the i?ik-Sanhit&, 
which is extremely malleable. The same functions 
are attributed to different gods, each of whom in 
his turn is praised as the supreme. Yet the contest 
between Indra and Tavstri, or the degradation of 
Yama in the ZendlLvesta throws light on the 
bearings of the Civil War. Originally during the 
nomadic stage of civilization, •: • dead bodies were 
simply thrown away to be eaten by wild animals 
and birds, and marriages were contracted between 
relatives, aye, between brothers and sisters and 
cousins of the first degree. The Aryas, when they 
settled in the Punjab, had out*grown tlfibse .ous^ms. 
The corpse was burnt and cremation 

constituted the final sacrifice to the gods (Antyesti). 
The dialogues between Yama and his sister Yami 
is a satire on the ancient practice of marriages 
between brothers and sisters. It is a mere story. 
The names are not significant, and we do not believe 


1 The Nirukta mentions Gaya-shirasi. See (12-19) of the Nirukta 
on (L 22, 17.) of the flik-Sanhitd. Compare (Yteia 14-18.) where 
the following occurs : — “We created the Frava^i of the well-created 
cow, and Gayo-Mamthan— the pure.” Gaya is an evil spirit in both the 
Zendavesta and the Nirukta. Marathan is Maradana — the subduer. 
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that they conceal an elaborate myth. Yama diertanatiy 
remarks as in (X. 10,10.) of the jBik-SanhM:— 
“ There were ages when kinsmen did what is 
unbecoming their relation.” The words — Tfi. 
uttarS. yug^ni — in the verse do not point to future 
ages but to the past ages^ — the times when the Aryas 
dwelt in Arianfi. and had not separated from the 
Mazdayasnians. Our interpretation differs from 
that of Qkyana, which is adopted by European 
scholars. 


I The verse (X 10, 10.) of the iZik-Sanhita is this: — 

3ir 2r ?Tr ’jnrri foi^'sisrrr^ 

The important words in this verse are—Uttar^ YugAni, and 
Agachchh^n. The last is known in the Yedic idiom as let, and makes 
accordiug to Pftmiii (III. 4, B,) a conditional statement. Hence it 
signifies conditional future time. But if Uttard, means also future, 
why is this tautology in expressing a simple thought ? The truth is — 
the term uttar^l is used in the sense of past, a sense which is supported 
by the collation of those passageiof the iJik-Sanhitft itself, in which 
the term is used in different senses. The term Uttama is still used in. 
the sense of lad. But the most important word in the verse for 
determining its interpretation is Krmavan which is Akri^van 
according to (VI. 4, 75.) of P&mni. It is formed from frf? which 
means to do and which takes num and regularly forms its past tense 
which is Akrmvan, which in the Vedic idiom has become Krinavan, 
The general sense of the verse in question is. — Those past times when 
the sisters did what is unbecoming to them (aj^mi) may certainly 
come (if I should consent). (Therefore) embrace (support) another as 
thy husband, and good lady ! wish for some other lord than myself.” 
S§,yana^s interpretation suggests that up to the time of Yama and 
Yami, brothers and sisters married each oi^her. Even his interpreta- 
tion supports our statement. Looked at from any point of view, and 
no matter what interpretation is adopted, the hymn is intereeting bb 

it indicates a change of custom, 

u 



CHAPTER I. 


We have „gone into the history of the Mazda- 
yasnians and have pointed out that the two sections 
of society, so far as the evidence furnished by 
Comparative Theology, Comparative Philology, 
Mythology or Sphagiology goes, did not essen- 
tially differ from each other. It is not, there- 
fore, to religious or social differences that the causes 
of the long Civil War are to be traced. The power 
of pater-familias was recognised during the pastoral 
period. Clans were thus formed and sustained ; but 
during the agricultural period, which could afford 
sufficient leisure to the bards to cultivate their 
special pursuits of original poetical compositions, 
they began to exercise much influence on society 
which could also afford sufficient leisure to listen to 
their bards and poets. The power of the poets who 
were also priests was increased. A confederacy, 
hierarchical in its origin and nature, gradually 
grew up. The cultivators, unconscious of conse- 
quences and slow to exert themselves, submitted to 
its pretensions. A priest usurped power, and began 
to lord it over other priests, who found it to be their 
interest to follow him and magnify his power. The 
origin of the power of the Popes is analogous. 
Those chiefs who supported the sacerdotal order in 
its pretensions and submitted to their commands 
ostensibly and apparently religious, but really 
political, were flattered and honoured. Those tribes 
of the ancient Aryans which had advanced in the 
development of agriculture followed their religious 
head and leader. Other tribes, which had been as 
yet partly pastoral and partly agricultural, retained 
their original vigour, love of independence, spirit of 
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adventurei# and fondness for plunder.. It was 
interest ot the hierarchy to inagnify the power of 
their leader. One social leader necessitated the 
idea of one divine leader. Ahura-Mazde' thus 
became the supreme leader of the Mazdayasnian 
Pantheon. The Asuras^ opposed the bribes 
which were known as Devas or warlike, and 
condemned them. A war began — a war fraught 
with mighty consequences to India. Many a 
battle was fought : many a stratJgem was tried ; 
many a leader distinguished himself : Success now 
favoured the one party, and now the other: 
Tvastri, because he was a favourite god of the 
peaceful Mazdayasnians, was now condemned by 
the Vedio Aryas, who magnified their Indra* and 
believed that he overcame .Tvastri®. Yet when 
they wanted iron clubs, they could not do without 
Tvastri, and he was praised. The Vedic Aryas 
often speak of their, new hymns. The Mazdayas- 
nians never mention any thing new. The Vedic 

A 

Aryas ask their Gods to lead them to new pastures. 
The Mazdayasnians adhere to their estates and 
cherish settled life. The Vedic Aryas, buoyed up Avith 
new hopes and aspirations, composed war-songs. 


1 Asuras literally Bignifiee those who cling to life (asu). They were 
the tribes which had adopted agricultural life and preferred peace. 
The Devas were those who boasted of their nomadic adventures. 

2 Vide (I. 29, 5.). The double character of Indra was not forgotten 
by the Aryas in India. See (VI. 24, 5.) " Indra does one thing 
today and another to-morrow, evil and good repeatedly,” These words 
deserve attention. 

® Dr. Muir has brought together all the passages bearing on the 
subject of the hostility of Indra and T^aatri. (Vol. V. of his Sanskrit 
Texts, page 229.). 
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The Mazdayasniaiis speak of their alJHorrence of 
war. The Vedio Aiyas were led by their different 
leaders. The Mazdayasnians submitted to the power 
of an individual leader or king. The Vedio Aryas 
patronized a priest, if they were satisfied with him, 
or rewarded a bard, if he pleased them. The Mazda- 
yasnians learnt to honour their high priest and to 
speak of his power and of his council. The Vedio 
Aryas despised devils and confidently asked their gods 
to break their spells. The Mazdayasnians learnt to 
believe that the devils had their leader who was 
assisted by his council and that his power was 
great. The Aik-SanhitS,, the literary store-house of 
the Vedio Aryas, is instinct with originality, warm 
aspirations, and self-reliance. The ZendS,vest& is a 
code of fixed ethics and settled religious ceremonies. 
The Vedio Aryas were, therefore, reformers and 
the Mazdayasnians conservatives. The exami- 
nation of the condition of the Aryas, during 
the pre-historic period, their expansion towards 
the West, their occupation of parts of Europe, 
and the OivU War among themselves, all these 
have prepared the ground for the characteriza- 
tion of those Aryas who crossed the Indus under 
their different leaders, and entered on a new career 
which necessitated new contests and developed 
social and political phenomena, which will be investi- 
gated in the sequel. 
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THE INVASION OP INDIA AND THE 
PERIOD OF OCCUPATION. 


Tte character of the invading ancient Aryas.-ATEe invasion 
of India.— klie method of vrarfare. — JBourts and the life 
of the princes,— ^C^^fiteral rema^ on the state of society. — 
, Pfaests.—^PPho populace.— ^Jl^nners and customs.— ^B^efs and 
superstitions. — Sphagiology . — My thology .-^^rffosophy an d 
Literature. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE RIK-SANHITA. 


5, The neglectors of sacrifice, contending with the sacrificers, 
Indba, fled, with averted faces. Indra, fierce, unyielding, lord 
of steeds, (they disappeared), ivhen thou didst blow the dis- 
regarders of religion from off the heaven, and earth, and sky. 

6. (The adherents of Vritra) encountered the army of the 
irreproachable (Indra) : men of holy lives encouraged him. 
Scattered before him, conscious (of their inferiority), like the 
emasculated contending with men, they fled by precipitous 
paths. 

7, Thou hast destroyed them, Indba, whether weeping, or 
laughing, on the furthest verge of the sky ; thou hast consumed 
the robber, (having dragged him) from heaven, and hast received 
the praises of the worshipper, praising thee and offering libations - 

8. Decorated with gold and jewels, they were spreading 
over the circuit of the earth ; but, mighty as they were, they 
triumphed not over Indba : he dispersed them with the (rising) 
sun. — Wilson! s Translation of the Rik-Sanhitdy (I. 33.). 


1 . When a warrior in a coat of mail engages in battles, his 
form resembles a cloud : conquer without injury to thy body ' 
let the power of (thy) mail save thee. 

2. Come, we conquer countries by means of our bows, come, 
we triumph in war by means of our bows, we win in battles 
by means of our bows. Our bows disconcert our enemy : we 
conquer in all directions by means of our bows, — (IV. 75.) of 
the Rik-Sanhitd, 

2, I have given (this) country to the Arya : (I have caused) 
rain-fall for the pious man (Arya) : I have brought water (for 
him) : all the willing gods come (and do) as I bid. 

3. Intoxicated with Soma, I destroyed ninety-nine towns of 
Shambara (a Dasyu) : I prepared the hundredth town (for the^ 
residence of Divodasa) ; because in a sacrifice, I protected Divo- 
dasato whom itinerant Aryas have recourse.-^(IV. 26.) of the some* 



CHAPTER II. 


THE INVASION OF INDIA AND THE 
PERIOD OF OCCUPATION. 


The character of the invading ancient Aryaa 

A ^ * 

T he Aryas who had resisted all temptations of 
emigrating from their homes* and who had 
made progress^ in some arts of peaceful life were 
compelled to abandon their native country and all 
that they cherished most, their lands, and pastures, 
and depart, never to return, towards the East. That 
energy which led their countrymen at different 
periods into the West, that indomitable courage 
which enabled them to triumph over the aborigines 
of Greece or Italy, Germany and Luthvania, and to 
establish themselves permanently on the shore of 


1 While many went away into the regions of the west, these Aryas 
remained at home. Vvk { I. 159, 3.) of the Rik-Sanhitft. The words 
Sthatus and Jagatas deserve attention. H. H. Wilson translates it 
thus : — “ These, your children, the performers of good works, and of 
goodly appearance, recogniii you as their great parents, through 
experience of former (kindness) preserve uninterrupted stability 
in the functions of your progeny, whether stationary or moving 
(depending for existence) on none other than you. The 6th verse 
of the same hymn confirms this view. 

^ This is explained in the sequel 
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the Bay of Balamis or the banks of the Amo or of 
the Danube or Rhine, that fertility of mind which 
produced statues of Phidias of Athens, the phalanx 
of Epaminondas of Thebes, or the political organiza- 
tion of the ancient Romans, the will which never 
succumbs to any difficulty, but which strives the more 
to rise superior to what it has to encounter the more 
it is repressed, the aspirations after progress and 
expansion, the yearnings for military glory, — all these 
characterized the ancient Aryas who turned their 
faces towards the East, and advanced towards the 
valley of the Indus. They marched en masse^ with 
their families, with their servants, with their military 
bands, with their hordes of husbandmen, with 
their shop-keepers, and their artizans, clinging to 
their social institutions, and their sacrificial 
customs, now guided by a powerful bard and now 
impelled by a valorous leader. The whole, commu- 
nity in one sense emigrated. The Aryan community 
soon came in contact with the aborigines of the 
Punjab — the Detsas and the Dasyus. 

The contrast between the latter and the former is 
remarkable. The Aryas could organize an ex- 
pedition and could adapt the means they possessed 
to the end they sought to accomplish : the Dasyus 
could not be moved to make any innovation nor 


1 The statement as to the Aryas entering India en masse is based 
on the PanchajsuSs being mentioned throughout the itik-Sanhitfi, 
on the Aryas settling and bringing land under cultivation as they 
advanced, on their carrying with them their cows and performing 
sacrifices as they organized settlements, and on the mention in the 
itik-Sauhita of artizans and small crafts such as making a hook or 
repairing a boot. 
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could combine for a common object.* . The Aryas 
could use weapons of warfare and could invent new 
machines the DSsas seldom possessed weapons 
worthy of notice. The D&sas congregated in 
villages without any social organization : the Aryas 
marched under their leaders. The D&sas were 
always surprised to find a great activity in their 
invaders : the Aryas quickly laid plans and 
brought them to bear in process of time. The DS.sas 
felt the force of the operations for the time being, 
but did not understand the minor processes by which 
their plans were matured : the Aryas had a settled 
policy which they could patiaatly carry out : the 
Dasas lived on, regardless of the influences which 
came to bear on them and ignorant of the slow but 
sure policy of their invaders. The Aryas always 
sought to justify their conduct on all occasions of 
political importance :® the D^sas impulsively de- 


1 The iiik-Sauhit& declares that different settlements of the Aryas 
were formed in different parts on the ruins of those of the Dasyim who 
appear never to have offered organized opposition to the invaders. 
One after another, their fortified towns were taken. The best evidence 
of the organizing power of the Aryas in India is their sacrificial 
system. A surgeon, before he begins to amputate a human limb, does 
not arrange his surgical instruments so systematically as the priest, 
who leads a sacrifice, arranges his instruments. When all the priests 
operate, they move as if they were one individual. Their involutions 
and evolutions, even when they are sixteen in number, discover tbeir 
power of organization. If they were so sj^stematic in their pei*- 
formance of religious and social rites, a fortiori^ they paid particulai’ 
attention to organizing expeditions. 

2 The praises of Tva^tri, and the story of iJibhus sanctions this. 
See also (VI. 76.) of the i2ik-Sanhita. 

^ The hymns which the Aryas addressed to their gods discover the 
legitimate basis as it was understood by the Aryas when they fell 

15 
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dared their intentions, made attacks, or surrendered 
at discretion. The Aryas attributed their success 
in -war to their gods, and sang of their aid in every 
battle : the Dasas openly boasted of their personal 
valour. The Aryas joined in public feasts when the 
brave and the intelligent, the warrior and the poet, 
were applauded ; the D4sas had no public feasts. 
The Aryas were well-built, sti’ong, fair, and 
attractive in their features : the Dasas were dark, ill- 

A 

proportioned and repulsive-^ The Aryas attacked 
openly, and boasted of their triumphs over irreli- 
gious and faithless barbarians who worshipped no 
gods and who knew no s-ocidl etiquette the Dasas 
often adopted the mean tricks of driving away the 
cows* of their enemies, stealing their property, of 
way-laying a weary traveller, or poisoning their 
supplies of water. 


on their enemies : the Aryas said : — “ Ah ! these DS-sas do not worship 
any gods : they do not sgicrifice : they live irregularly : they steal/' It 
is the plea of civilized nations when they invade other countries. 
The conquest of India occupied centuries. In the /?ik-Sanhit^, the 
rivers of the Punjab at their sources are mentioned together with the 
Ganges and the Jamna. The desert of Rajputana and the lower valley 
of the Indus checked their advance for some time. At the time of 
Pacini, the Panjab, Sindha, and the valleys of the upper Ganges, and 
the Jamna were occupied. The Aryan colony at the time of Patanjali 
was consolidated under the name of the ArySvartta. See the sequel. 

1 Hymns of the i2ik-Sanhita can be quoted in support of these 
statements. 

2 Such epithets as AvratSsas, Anindra are often applied to the 
aborigines. 


s All the descriptions of Vrittra in the liymns of Indra speak of this. 
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« 

The invasion of India- * 

The Aryas entered India by the mountain-passes 
'near Peshawar. Throughout the JKik-SanhitS, the 
placid, deep, and majestic Indus is seldom, if ever, 
referred to. The precipitous mountain-ranges' and 
mountain-torrents are spoken of The Aryas forded 
them at conveniently shallow places,* and where 
a river opposed an insurmountable barrier, it was 
crossed in boats.® Sometimes, their energy was 
engrossed by the schemes of turning the channel 
of a river'* or of travelling through a deep mountain- 
pass.® They forced their way through the 
mountainous country about the bottom of the 
Himalaya ranges.® A few bold adventurers dashed 
through to the banks of the .Jamna where at that 
early date they succeeded in establishing an Aryan 
colony The colonies in the regions in the heights 

1 V'ide (IV, 4(3, 13 and 14.) and (IV, 47, 14.) and (VIL 50, 4.) of the 
/^ik-Sanhit^. 

2 Vide (VII. 18, 5.) — the deep waters becoming shallow, that is, 
fi ford was discovered. (III. 33.) — the address of Vishv^mitra to the 
rivers of the Paujab throws special light on the difficulties of crossing 
the rivers. 

The boats or n^vas are often mentioned. 

^ Vide (III. 33, 11.). The whole hymn throws light on the 
difficulties of the invaders. 

^ VtJe (I. 90, 1.) where j?ijunltl means straight paths and 4th 
verse of the same. Vide also (II. 15, 6.) — the words— Sodaiicham 
Si ndhum —deserve attention as they show that the river was turned to 
the north. Vide also (I. 62, 5.) where Indra is said to have made 
straight the elevations of the earth. 

® All the references to rivers are restricted to their upper 
mountainous courses. Vide (VI. 47, 14.) and (VI. 46, 14.) of the 
Sanhita. * 

Vide (V. 52, 17.), and they aspired after the country of the 
Klkaiaa, Vide (III. 53, 14.) of the .flik-Sauliita. 
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of the Him41ayaB between the hills near Peshawar 
and the sources of the Jamna gradually developed 
into the homes of the North Kuras and the Upper- 
Madra.* The Aryas gradually occupied the fertile 
valleys of the Indus and its large tributaries which 
had already been known to them, for the Zendfi.vest4 
mentions them by the name of the Hapta-Hendfl.® 
The deserts of Rajaputaha prevented the expan- 
sion of the invading Aryas towards the East. But 
they often penetrated into the desert,* discovered a 
romantic oasis,^ planted a small colony, burnt down 
wildernesses, and reproduced those forms of their 
civilization, the memory of which they carefully 
cherished. They gradually overspread the valley of 
the Indus to its mouths.® Thus some Aryas boldly 
forced their way to the banks of the Jamna, and 
at^acted by the fertility of the soil, and salubrity 
of jslimate, aspired after the occupation of the banka 
of the Ganges which served as a route : some 
entered into Rajaputana : others triumphantly 
occupied the alluvial banks of the mighty Indus. 


1 Vick (X. 32, 9.) where Kurushravawa occurs which should mean 
the hearer of the Kurus, (a tribe) for the tribes of Tadus and of Vriswis 
are mentioned in the iSik-Sanliit^. Uttara Madra is mentioned in 
the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

2 Vide Vendidad (Far. I. 73.) and Hapta-HendCi. 

2 The word Dhanva is important as used in the jKik-Sanhit^. It 
means water, then a desert, because it is like a sheet of water in its 
form, Vick (X. 89, 6. ) for this. Again Vick (X. 187, 2.) where fire is 
said to burn the distant desert. Gradually a distinction of accents 
between two forms of dhanva appears to be established, 

4 Vide (III. 33, 7.) i2ik-SanhitA 

^ Vide the hymn about the Sarasvatl (VII. 95, 2.) The words-^ 
from the mountains to the sea — are important. 
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Such geographical notices as occur, in the flik- 
Sanhita support these statements.^ The Sindhi 
language, though imbedded in deep layers of 
Persian, and incrusted with terms which express 
Moslem feeling and faith, is still remarkably trije to 
its genuine Aryan origin, for it retains the original 
deponent form of verbs, the passive voice, gramma- 
tical terminations almost Sanskrit, and words which 

can be traced to the Vedio lexicon, 

* 

An argument from mythological stories can 
also be brought to bear. The Hindus of Sindha 
worship the Indus, and narrate interesting stories 
about its power. The system of religion and 
theology which has survived the fanaticism of the 
Moslems, throws considerable light. The Hindu 
abhors a pigeon as unclean.® There is no remnant 
whatever of sphagiological speculations, a circum- 
stance which shows how far and in what direction 
time has wrought a change, a change doubtless due 
to Moslem fanaticism and modern Shika influences. 
In the Panjab, properly so called. Philology, Mytho- 
logy and Sphagiology support our statements. 
The substratum of the Panjabi dialect is entirely 


1 The upper rivers of the country beyond the Panjab and the 
tributaries of the Indus are particularly mentioned. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamna are only referred to, the first once and the second 
twice. The rivers Eas^,and Anitabhft, and KubhS, are mentioned (V. 53, 
9.) along with Suryu and Paru«m. The Aryas pushed forward for 
they particularly prayed for straight paths, comfortable paths, and 
safe paths. 

^ Compare this superstition with that of the Aryas as mentioned 
in (X. 165.). The Kapota was particularly detested by the Vedic 
Aryas. The Hindu Sindhi does the same still. 
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Sanskrit. The stories narrated in their temples 
are all Arjan.^ The Zatka method^ of killing an 
animal even for daily food is the remnant of the 
old mode of killing a sacrificial animal. 

The method of Warfare. 

The aborigines whether in the Northern 
mountain-ranges or in the Panjab and Sindha 
’or in Rajputana did not give way easily. They 
offered strenuous resistance and contended as 
bravely as they could, with their invaders.® 
Different bands of the Aryas marched under their 
leaders each having a banner of his own,® singing 
of the prowess of their ancestors® and of the aid 
which Indra or Brihaspati granted them, and blow- 

1 Of course, as modified during the periods of the Rttmayawa aud 
MahabbS-rata or of the Pur^/ias. They narrate the stories and legends 
of modern Indian Mythology, but the modern Mythology is entirely 
the continuation . of the Vedic Mythology : the one is developed out 
of the other. See the sequel. 

2 The sheep is brought up. It is sprinkled over with water. ’ Some 
flowers are thrown on its head. It is offered to a Devi or goddess by 
way of wishing so (vSankalpa) ; and then with one stroke its head is 
severed from its body. It is essential that one stroke should sever it 
or it would be polluted. 

3 Vide (1. 54, 4.), H. H. Wilson speaks of Asuras assembled, though 
the word Asuras is not mentioned in the original. Tide also 
(I. 117, 3.). 

4 Vide (1. 51, 6.) where AryaS as opposed to the leaders of 
the aborigines are mentioned. 

6 Vide (I. 103, 1.) the banner is called Ketu. 

6 Vide (I. 40.). The words Vart4 and Tarut^ are important as 
used in the 8th verse. Vide (I. 102, 3.) Jaitram yam te anumad^ma 
Sangame. These words are important. Vide (VIL 33, 4.). 
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ing conches,^ The leader drove in a war-chariot 
covei’ed with cow-hides : some® used the bow and 
arrows : others had darts. The army vm<s divided 
into infantry and cavalry.® Often did the leader 
of bands attack a town, and putting every inhabi- 
tant to the sword, occupied it.* Sometimes they 
were content with large booty.® When a town was 
occupied, Aryan institutions were established, and 
Aryan gods were worshipped.® In fact, the legiti- 
mate basis of war against the aborigines was their 
irreligion.^ Bach leader thus carved out a kingdom 
for himself. Thus simultaneously, many Aryan 
leaders, independently of each 'other, waged war 
against the D3,sas and Dasyus who were often able 
to make an impression upon the invaders. Some- 
times dejected by repeated failures of the Aryas, and 
conscious of the superior numbers of the natives 
who drove away their cattle, and gave them every 
annoyance, the invaders gave way but only for a 
short time. Their drooping courage was revived 
by the bards who in their improvised songs 


1 Vide (I. 112, 1.). 

2 All the weapons are described in (VI. 75.). Vide (VI. 47, 26.) 
which mentions chariots covered with cow-hides. 

•* Vide (I. 65, ,3.) a horse charging an enemy is spoken of. Again, 
the verse (I. 73, 9.) is very important as it speaks of horses, opposed to 
horses, men to men, warriors to warriors, the word vtra being used. 
It is translated into sons, — a mistake. The phrases — nribhir nrtn, 
Virair vtrS,n — properly mean heavy armed and light armed infantry. 

Some of the hymns of Indra speak of this sort of warfare, 

® The verse (VI. 75.) and others speak of booty. 

® The hymn about Klkaias quoted already supports this. 

' The verses (I. 51, 8 and 9.) are important in this connection. 
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reminded them of the valour of their ancestors, who 
waged war in their own country against their 
oppressors — ^the Mazdayasnians, Shusna^ is often 
mentioned as the enemy of the Aryas. His defeat 
is described in graphic language. But Shusna was 
not an aboriginal DSsa or Dasyu. He is identical 
with Persian Hoshang mentioned by Furdusi in his 
Shahandmah. Hoshang is a Persian name still 
assumed even by Mobeds or the priests of the Parsis 
in Western India. When the aborigines submitted, 
they were compelled to abandon their fertile country 
to the Aryas, and to betake themselves to barren 
mountain-fastnesses: sometimes they were sent 
off in boats.* Some leaders fought in different 


1 Shuma we have identified with Hoshang, and J Ahu^a we identify 
with Jahaka, for Shmna can easily become Husna or Husan and the 
Mazdayasnians often pronounced n as ny. See the Gathd already 
quoted where queng stands for kej the accusative of ka — the sun. The 
sa is changed into kha. For instance the Taittirlysis pronounce Purusa 
as Puruhha, See (I. 116, 20.) where J§-hu5a is mentioned. N^satyas 
are said to have taken Ji,hU5a beset by enemies in their car bearing 
down ( opposition ) and to have gone away to mountains. Hoshang 
and Jahaka are mentioned as belonging to the PeshdS,di period of the 
Shihantoah. These princes are : — Kayamarsa (Gayo-marathan in the 
Zend&vesta) Gaya-raaradana in the Yedas. Hoshang is Shusna. 
Tahamarsa is perhaps Ashusa-maradan. Vide the verse (II. 19, 6.) 
which bears out the statements of the paragraph. Jemshet is 
YamakAsatra. Jahaka is Jllhu^a, Feridun is Traitanafor which we are 
indebted to Burnouf. Maina-cher is Manu. Nouzar is Nahu^a. 
KereQ^ 9 pa is Krishdshva. The statement is based on (I. 116, 20.). 

2 Vide (I. 97, 8.). The seventh and eighth verses of this hymn 
deserve attention, because in those days enemies were sent oif in ships. 
But again the Aryas also pray ; — He conveys us as in a boat across 
the Indus for our welfare.” H. H. Wilson translates it thus : Do 
thou convey as in a ship across the sea but the words in the 
original are ; — Sa nah Sindhumiva n^vayS-ti par^^ svastaye. 
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centres in the Pan jab: others carried evepything 
before them till they reached the mouths of the 
Indus : some adventurous and bold warriors acted 
against mountain-tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
Himalayas ; while otbers dislodged the quiet natives 
of the valley of the Jamna. Sometimes an Aryan 
leader fought with an Aryan leader.* The cause of 
such a civil dissension might be jealousy or 
ambition. The Aryans had not developed a con-ij 
federacy. But in different localities* in the Panjab j 
or Sindha, accessible to the invaders, centres of 1 
Aryan supremacy were established. The war of I 
invasion lasted for centuries, no/ were the aborigines : 
as a whole subjugated at any period of the history i 
of the Aryas. 

Courts and the life of the Princes. 

When small Aryan kingdoms were formed, a new 
basis of operation against the aborigines was laid. 
Courts came into existence. The names of many 
eminent Aryas are mentioned by way of commenda- 
tion in the ^ik-Sanhit^. They can be divided into 
three classes : — eminent Aryan patriarchs,* generous 

1 Such stories as that of the /?ibhus warrant this statement. 
Again there are references to men being thrown into wells, and being 
extricated. The allusions do not appear to be explicit. They are 
vague. But son of Svitr4 fighting for his lands’' and similar 
references seem to confirm the statement. 

2 Different persons are mentioned as helped by Tndra on different 
occasions. Any hymn of Indra will support this statement. Hence 
different leaders fixed upon different localities, as the bases of opera- 
tions, and made demonstrations against those who opposed them. 

^ The leaders of the Goutamas or of Kajivas are, for instance, great 
patriarchs, 
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Aryan sacrificers,’ and intrepid Aryan leaders.* The 
clans of the Goutamas, of the KaTivas, and of the 
Vasistkas were eminent. The reputation of Divod&sa, 
a generous prince, was established. The life of the 
princes had three sides : — they had harems* and 
lived luxuriously, they hunted in the vast primeval 
forests,* and listened to the bards who pampered to 
their vanity.® They performed sacrifices and bestowed 
largesses on priests.® They had feuds' with one 
another.* Petty kings or rather chieftains had their 
retinues,® they exhibited their grandeur, one chieftain 
vying with another.® 

Oeneral remarks on the state of Society. 

Society was f©iida|l so far as its political 
organization and social and religious institutions 
were concerned. The courts of the chieftains were 
the models which shaped and determined social 
ranks. It was the ambition of every patriarch to 


, ^ Such as are mentioned for instance in (1. 100, 17.)— Vtoagirdh, 
.ftijr^shv^h, Ambari«ah, and Sahadevah, 

2 Kutsa, Purukutsa and many others, 

8 Vide (IIL 62, 8.), (V. 60, 4.) (VIL 26, 3.) ** An uxorious husband, ’’ 
‘‘ luxurious bridegrooms who hare decorated their persons,” “ as one 
husband and many wives,” these references warrant our statement. 

4 Vide (I. 113,6.) and similar references show that some wenta- 
hunting. 

5 (I. 85, 10.) The munificent Maruts, blowing upon their pipe,” 
and ** exhilarated with Soma- juice.” 

e Vide (L 126.) The whole hymn mentions generous princes. 

7 The fact of ambassadors sent is important. Vide (Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. V.). Vide (I. Ill, 3.). Jfimi and Ajfimi in a battle are 
mentioned. 

* (IV, 4, 1.) A king with his followers and a elephant are mentioned. 

5 (I. 74, 8.), Vide (VII. 33.) The Bharatas tied with the Vasw^^as. 
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have a neat and handsome mansion,* a 'large Dumber 
of cattle,* a small harem,* a Dumber of followers/ 
and a train of menial servants, and to -exhibit hm 
influence and social Status by giving a sumptuous 
sacrificial feast.® He was the chief of his family. 
Great respect was paid to him by his sonS and 
grandsons® who Could not take their dinner till he 
was invited respectfully to join it. He was prepared 
with his followers to assert his dignity and to 
maintain his social position, if need be, by fighting a 
battle. He always prayed for three blessings 
health, defensive armour, and a comfortable dwell- 
ing.* He was dressed like a wstflike E^satriya. He 
carried a dart or a sword. He was protected by his 
armour.® He wore neck-ornaments and ear-rings.® 
His mind was imbued with such aspirations as 
chivalry produces. He considered it his religious 
duty to be a warrior, for heaven awaited him after 
death.*® His education was specially attended to, 


1 (I. 66, 2. and 4.) « A swmro mansion” and " like a lady in a 
dwelling” are mentioned. 

2 The hymn in which an Arya asks blessings for all connected with 
him ; The Sdkta is known as Shanyu-Vdka. 

3 See the last page. 

* Ibid. 

^ (1. 17, 4.) “May we be included among givers of food, 

6 130, 1,). 

7 Vide (1. 114, 6.) Sharma, Yarma, Chhardis — ^are significant words. 

8 Vide (V. 63, 4.) and (V. 67, 2.). 

® Vide (V. 54, 11.) Golden tiaras are mentioned. Vide (122, 14,). 

Vide (I. 130, 8.) “ Svarmt^h««v&jim” “ in battles that confer 
heaven.” 
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for there were military classes,^ and theological 
lectures.* At ev^y sacrifice interesting philoso- 
phical and sphagiological discussions took place, 
and they enlarged his mind and communicated a 
new impulse to* Ms ambition.® His ehildiren obeyed 
him, and rendered him material assistance in 
carrying, out his pUms of aggrandisement, in enlarg. 
ing the stock of wordly comforts y and he always 
prayed to his gods for racy and healthy children.* 
He sometimes sat in a hall of his mansion and 
administered justice.®^ That romantic love of fair 
ladies which chivalry engenders and fosters, charac- 
terized Ms conduct towards his more than one wife 
on important occasions of life. They participated 
in a sacrificial feast.® Some maidens remained 
unmarried for life, while all married when they 
were old enough to make a choice for themselves.^ 
A priest who depended on their charity was a 
ccHQStant inmate oS. the patriarchal mansion. He 


1 (IV, 42, 1.) The wonds are : — “Mama DvitS. ristram kratriyaaya” 
“ Twofold is my empire that of all the Ksatriyaa'" is the speech of ft 
sage like Trasadasyu. 

2 Vide (X, 71.) It i« known as the JnAna^Shkta. 

8 Vide (I. 164, 34. and the following) in which questions are asked 
and answered. 

^ There are too many references to racy children to require s 
special question. 

^ Vide (J. 124, 7.); H. H. Wilson translates a part of it thus ; — 
“ and like one ascending the hall (of justice) for the recovery of 
property.” 

8 Vide (I. 126, 3.) and' (I. 28, 3.), in thw, the burden of the song 
is— •Ulhikhala Sut4n4mavedvindra jhlguta'L “ The song is interesting 
and familiarly sung in a house/’ 

^ These statements are based on (X. 85, 22.): the epithets like 
Prapharvyam deserve attention, 
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helped the patriarch in his daily and periodical 
Baorificea.* A musician chaunted hymns. He was 
not only a reciter of old songs i but he could at times 
compose a new one which he called a new Brahma. 

The ladies lived luxuriously. Elephants ’were 
trained* and horses were gorgeously caparisoned.* 
Articles of luxury or comfort were made by artisans 
whose manufactures were liberally patronized.^ A 
number of such patriarchal famdies, as owned in- 
dependent estates and lands, were united in a clan 
bound to its chief or leader by feudal ties. But 
beyond this, the principles of sub-infeudation did 
not extend. The different chieftains conquered new 
lands for themselves and enlarged their possessions. 

A 

But they did not explicitly form an Aryan confe- 
deracy. Yet the sense of an Aryan confederacy as 
opposed to the different aboriginal races was tacitly 
entertained, for the Aryas are spoken of as opposed 
to the Dasas, and sometimes, the names of different 
Aryan leaders or chiefs are mentioned in the same 
hymn. Labour was valued.® The spirit of adventure 
and enterprise was appreciated.® Activities in all 
departments of life were instinctively shown. The 


^ (1. 94, 6.) an Adhvaryu, Hoti,, PraahistA, PotS — ^these are regular 
sacrificial priests. But a PuroMta is a regular family-priest. 

* Pirfe (I. 84, 17.). 

® Vide such references as (III. 41, 9. or III. 42, 1.). 

* See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, where these are all mentioned at once, 
Vol. V. 

* (1. 112, 24.), and (I. 79, 1.) H. H. Wilson translates it thus “ lik^ 
honest (people) who, provided with food, are intent upon their own 
labour's.” 

® (1. 17, 31.) “A wearied traveller” is mentioned. 
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Aryas, therefore, continued to grow in power, and 
to expand their possessions as the natives, were 
weakened and subjugated. We will offer a few 
particular remarks on the different classes of society 
and proceed to the examination of the progress the 
Aryas made during this period in their Sphagiolo- 
gical, Mythological, Philosophical, and Eeligious 
conceptions. 


Priests. 

Theoretically, the priests commanded respect. 
The princes as well as influential patriarchs who 
possessed even small towns* listened to their 
requests, gratified their desires and adopted their 
advice in the celebration of periodical sacrifices or 
domestic rites. Necessarily there was much sacred- 
ness attached to their utterances and conduct which 
could not be dissociated from the invocation and 
worship of the Aryan gods. But the chaplain who 
resided in the mansion of a chief did not exercise 
any infiuence in political matters or in the adminis- 
tration of his territory. His power was restricted 
to religion. His position was, therefore, subordinate 
to that of officers who led an army or administered 
a province. Yet he had estates, lands and property 
of his own. He lived in splendour.® He had his 
retainers, and dependents. He was often enriched 


1 Tide (I. 139, 8.) ^ never may our towns decay.” 

2 Among the gifts bestowed upon priests, troops of slaves, horses, 
and chariots are mentioned. Hence the inference that priests lived in 
splendour. Vide (J.. 126.) where the gifts of BhftvySi are mentioned, 
Kak^lvfiu is carried about in a gaudy procession. 
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by his royal patron : he received hundrjeds of cows/ 
even slaves as a gift. The power to keep so many 
cows or to maintain an establishment larg^ enough 
to accommodate so many slaves indicates the extent 
of the resources of a priest. The chaplain pften 
visited the court, had access to the royal harem, 
and was sometimes commended in the songs of the 
bards. Every influential patriarch could not do 
without the services of a priest ; for at every morn- 
ing and evening sacrifices, the gods had to be 
invoked, and according to the system established, 
offerings into the sacred fire had to be made.* He 
was specially educated to discharge the functions 
which were entrusted to him.® Besides, the family- 
priest had to administer some of the sacraments 
and to superintend the performance of rites. When 
a male child had grown up to be a boy, the rite of 
getting his hair shaved was performed.^ At the time 
of marriage the BrahmS,-priest played an important 
part. He gave special instructions to the grown 


1 Vide (V. 33, 6, 8 and K).). It shows the position of priests. 

In the hymns of the morn, frequent references to the morning 
and evening sacrifices are made. The Purohita played a part. Hence 
Agni is called Purohita. 

® Vide (I. 112, 2 and 4.) ( Kaksivat) acquired the knowledge of 

threefold sacrifice.’^ **As Pupils listen to the words for instruction^*— 
these are important statements. , Vide also (X. 71.) which distinctly 
explains a school-system, its examination and its rewards. 

^ Vide (VI. 75, 17.) The words ** KurnSra VishikhA*’ mean 
boys who are .not shaved or on whom ChucfS,karma-ceremony is not 
performed. H. H. Wilson explains how these can be compared to 
arrows, but hints a difficulty. We know that Vishikhah Kum&rah 
are privileged to bA playful, and to gd about romping and dancing. 
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up bride as she parted with her parents.^ All the 
sixteen rites mentioned in the Grihya-Shtras do 
not appear to have been known and performed. But 
when much importance was attached to the birth of 
racy children for which prayers were constantly 
ofPered to the gods, the rite consisting in making 
offerings to the gods at the time of the birth of a 
child could not be dispensed with. The periodical* 
sacrifices necessitated the presence of such priests 
as Hotri and Potri who are mentioned by name in 
the Eik-Sanhit&. At these Soma was squeezed and 
offered to gods, and Indra and the Ashvins were 
specially invoked. The sacrifices were performed 
with great eclat, A large number of priests* were 
thus dependent on the “upper ten” in society. 
They travelled from district to district and from 
court to court. Sometimes they officiated at sacrifices 
but often recited the legends of their gods which 
they knew by heart. The practice of learning 
hymns by heart had grown so much that it was 
condemned by a priestly poet who observes : — 
“ Sacred as a hymn is, what can he do with it when 
its sense is not known ?*” The recitation of sacred 


1 (X. 86, 15.) The Brahma-priests as in season know, oh, Silrya, 
thy two wheels” — this commends the BrahraA-priests and they pro- 
nounce the blessings mentioned in (20-28.) of the hymn. 

2 The three-fold sacrifices are often mentioned in the ^ik-SanhiU. 

(I. 112, 4.). and (I. 34.). This hymn is interesting as all things 

admitting of a three-fold division are brought together. See the 3rd 
and 4th verses. 

3 Vide (I. 164, 39.), 

4 Fio^e (1. 17, 4.). The hymn (FIT. 3.3.) is very important for it 
narrates a legend. First Vasid^Aa is the name of Agni. In this 
connection Ya^na (IT. 18.) deserves to be read. The translation of the 
passage as given by Bleek is ; — “ Herewith Zo^thra and Baresma, I 
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legends excited much interest, and the priest who 
had a strong retentive memory could live in oomfoyt* 
But the class had multiplied, for they complained 
of the chiefs who withheld largesses from them, 
and incessantly inculcated on the people the duty of 
charity to the priests.^ The people had leafrit to 
distinguish between good priests and bad priests.* 
The priests alone cultivated literature and specula- 
tion, for they held meetings, discussed some topics 
and issued diplomas to young students for their 
admission to sacrifices. The form of diplomas was 
exceedingly simple. The elderly priests and teachers 
signified their approval of a suecessful young man 
in an assembly of priests. A student who had 
failed to acquire the necessary amount of knowledge 
was condemned to be a ploughman.* Though 
subordinate, the social position of a priest was 


wish hither with praise — Asha Vahista — the fire — the son of Ahura 
Mazda.” The word Asha ofiers a difiSculty. It is allied in the 
Zendd vesta with Kmtra and perhaps signifies Brahma. But Vahwta or 
Vasid^Aa is fire. Fire is born of Urvashi, one of the Ara^iis or sacrificial 
instruments for producing fire. This shows that the legend of Vasis^Aa 
is very ancient. In the (II. 15, 17.) ESmaq^ra and Zantuma are 
mentioned. Zantuma is same with Shantanu mentioned in (X. 
98.) and repeated and explained by mska. This is another story. 
Such stories were told. 

^ Tide (I. 18, 1 and 4.) show how a liberal man is prayed for, and 
the B^na-stutis in (VI. 47.) bear out these statements. 

2 Vide (I. 141, 7.) The verse is thus translated by H. H. 
Wilson : — << Like an insincere, and unrestrained chatterer (who utters 
indiscriminate) praises.” 

® The statements of diplomas and schools are based on (X. 71.). 
The 9th and 10th verses deserve attention. Vide also (VII, 103, 6.). 
The system of learning a lesson appears to be to learn by rote words as 
pronounced by a teacher. 

17 
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important, as a sacrifice they performed was con- 
sidered to be the direct source not only of all worldly 
bliss, but of all the gods themselves.^ This feeling 
of society deserves special attention, for in process 
of time the priests succeeded in assuming worldly 
power and causing a great social revolution. 

The populace- 

The classes next to the warriors and priests con- 
stituted the populace often called Jan^sas or the 
people, Kristi or the cultivators, the Vish or the 
•working classes. The word Arya is used which 
P^wini interprets into a lord or a merchant. A 
pithy remark made by a distinguished En^ish 
writer appears to us to deserve quotation in this 
connection. The remark was made in reply to 
those who persisted in considering Moslems to be 
barbarians, because they spread their religion by 
the sword. “But,” says the distinguished writer, 
“before they could spread their religion by the 
sword, they must have made the sword” The 
manufacture of swords indicates a great progress 
in civilization. In the ii^ik-Sanhitd, we find bows, 
arrows, ornaments, clothes, war-chariots and coins 
of gold mentioned.^ The Aryas had made, there- 
fore, a great progress in civilization, when they 
established their supremacy in India. Merchants 


1 Vide (X. 130.) and (X. 90.) of the celebrated Puriwa-SAkta. 

2 Vide the verse (VI. V5.) which mentions the weapons of warriors 
and their helmets and cuirasses, and war-chariots. Vide (I. 126.) hymn, 
the second verse of which states that the priest called KaMvat got 
a hundred niskas, ten chariots drawn by bay steeds ; the 4th verse 
mentions high spirited steeds decorated with golden trappings. 
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made voyages or travelled from placato place and 
traded ^ The facilities for inter-comnjunication 
which the rivers afforded were amply used.** As 
iron was used, the blacksmiths plied their trade.® 
Carpenters did not want timber, for priipeval 
forests abounded.^ Cotton was sown, wool was 
prepared. Weavers* made clothes for the luxurious 
ladies of the chivalrous period : white clothes appear 
to have been specially prized.® The construction of 
well-balanced boats requires much skill. But boats 
were frequently constructed. The laws of contract 
had been developed : sometimes exorbitant interest 
was charged.** Labour and activity were appre- 
ciated and commended — a fact which indicates that 
there were idlers. The lower classes were addicted 
to dice®^ — the hymns, which describe the condition of 
those who used dice frequently, show what the 


1 The Aryas are often mentioned. The Aryas were traders — not 
the Aryas. Vide, the verse (I. 56, 2.) ‘‘ (Merchants) covetous of gain 
crowd the ocean in vessels on a voyage/' 

^ Vide the vei*se (I, 140, 12.) When facts are used for an illustration, 
they cannot but be familiar. 

3 All the various implements of war and husbandry are mentioned. 

^ Vide (I. 105, 18.). “ A carpenter whose back aches” is mentioned. 
Vide also (IV. 2, 14.) as ** wheel-wrights fabricate a car.” (H. H, 
Wilson's translation of the i?ik-SanhitA) 

^ Vide (I. 105, 8.) as a I’at (gnaws a weaver's) threads.” Vide 
(I. 12G, 7.) the words “ GandhdriwAmivS,vik&’' are used here. 

® Vide (III. 39, 2.) white clothes” or Yastra/ii Arjund. 

^ H. H. Wilson translates (III. 53, 14.) S. no bhara Pramagandasya 
Vedas” — bring them (cows) to us (bring also) the wealth of the son 
of the usurer. Pramaganda cannot be the son of the usurer if it is the 
name of a prince. 

^ 34,2, 6,8, 10, 11, 14.), 
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eentiments ©f the people on the subject were. 
There were bad women.^ But the players were 
probably the skilful labourers who made money by 
working in a manufactory or under a carpenter and 
squandered it away, for the hymns about them are 
tinged with the spirit of pity for them. That they 
could improve if they knew better is the gist of the 
songs. But there was a class of regular beggars 
about whom no hope was entertained.* All the 
classes of Aryan society were accustomed to rise 
early in the morning, kindle the sacred fire, and 
make an offering into it.®’ The hymn addressed to 
the dawn describes the activity of the people. 
Some, probably the warriors, went away early in the 
morning to see how they could enrich themselves : 
others gladly and peacefully followed their trade. 
A town considerably large was inhabited by a large 
class of those who aspired after military glory, but 
who could at the best follow a leader and live the 
life of an ordinary soldier. The leaders themselves 
could afford luxury and were often generous. 
Their mansions were courts in miniature. The 
priests also occupied an important part of the town. 
But the populace consisted of husbandmen, traders, 
and artisans. The slaves had no status.* Consider- 


1 (TV. 32, 16.) mentions a Va<lh<lyu or a libertine and a young 
woman Yosan. 

2 For the songs of beggars see MuiFs Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V. His 
metrical translation is beautiful. 

» See the Vol. V. of Muir's Sanskrit Texts. His metrical translation 
of the hymns of Ushas deserves to be read. 

^ “ The ShMra was born from the feet of Brahmft.” as stated in 

(X. 90, 12.). 
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able progress was made in agrioultuBe. Drffer^fc 
cereals were grown: wells* were dug and lands 
were irrigated.* Agricultural and pastoral life still 
predominated, as moulded by chivalrous aspirations. 
The division of society is marked in (IV. 26, 8^ . 

Maimers and Customs- 

The rich were arrogant and exclusive. At least, they 
appeared so to the poor who sought some favour from 
them.® The middle classes plied their trades and lived 
in comfort, and the lower classes merely lived from 
hand to mouth. Such a division is hinted in the Eik- 
Sanhita.* The houses were not magnificently built. 
Their construction was simple. They resembled a 
tent more than the complex buildings of modern 
times. In the Grihya-Sfitra, a detailed explanation 
of the different parts of a house is given. Few 
houses had second stories. But particular 
attention was paid to cleanliness, neatness, and 
sanitation. The hymn addressed to V^stospati, 
the lord of dwellings, speaks even of elegant paths,® 


1 The metaphor as a thirsty ox or a thirsty man hastens to a 
well.” Vide (I. 130, 2.; the word Vansaga is used twice. Avatam is 
the word for a well, but it may mean a tank. H. H. Wilson translates 
it into a well. But the verse (VII, 49, 2.) uses the word Khanitrimd 
from khan to dig and is thus explicit. 

2 The above (VII. 49, 2.) supports this statement, . 

® Vide (1. 145, 2.) “ Agni tolerates not a speech that anticipates 

(his reply), nor endures a rejoinder.” This is sajd of Agni because 
the conduct of an aristocrat is considerd to be an exemplar by the 
poet. 

^ Vide again (IV. 25, 8.). 

^ Vide (VII. 54, 3.) ‘‘Banvayd g^itumatyfl.” — meaning charming 
foot-paths. Gktu means a way as explained by YS-ska. 
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about -wbicb aice flower-plants were arranged. Dogs 
generally guarded the entrance to a house.^ In the 
.ftik-Sanhitfi., they are affectionately mentioned, but 
in the ZendUvestS, a special predilection for them 
is shown. In the central part of a house, a little to 
the east, a place extending from the west to the 
east was dedicated to the gods as the domestic 
sacrificial ground.* The altar and the three fire- 
places were constructed in this place. At first, it 
was simply called the Sadas, or the place of sitting, 
and the god Sadaspati protected it. Special im- 
portance was attached to the place. A Roman did 
not value the security of his flag so much as the 
ancient Arya valued his Sadas. Its desecration 
showed the ruin of his family. It was protected 
against the attacks of enemies. Its sight awakened 
the feelings of hope and generated new aspirations. 
The whole family consisting of sons and grand-sons 
ass'embled on the consecrated ground. Here the 
sacred songs were chaunted:** the morning and 
evening libations were carefully offered : the gods 
were invited in words, at once familiar and sacred ; 
the children joined the chorus and the significant 

1 Vide (VIL 55.). The hymn describes the Sarameya. He is a 
dog, and has been the subject of much discussion and speculation 
among European Mythologists led by ingenious d)r. Max Muller. 

2 The saxjrificial chamber is too often mentioned in the i2ik- 
Sauhita to require a special reference. 

3 Vide (I. 1, 7 and 8.). The first hymns of the iZik-SanhiU 
illustrate the importance attached to a sacrifice which is performed 
(Dive Dive) day by day. 

^ The idea of chorus is based on the way in which S^mas are 
sung, on the fact that many hymns have regular burden, or refrain 
to be repeated at the end of each verse, and on such passages as 
Parjanyaya Pragayata— “ {Sing for the rain.” Oh arkins, oh Gathins sing.” 
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svah^ («Tfr) and vausai (fN^) were reiterated till the 
roof resounded. Grass-seats were spread Skins 
carefully prepared were used.® On oocasions of 
festivity, there was a great deal of hilarity. The new 
or full moon was specially hailed with delight. , The 
house was embellished. Grass was tied over the door 
and about its sides.® The stones on which Soma 
was pounded were supposed to chaunt songs.* No 
wonder. A hollow slit which surrounded a solid 
quadrangle, and on which the stones were mounted 
produced a reverberating sound.® As time was 
kept in using the pestle, the sound was harmonious. 
It was not every body that could drink the Soma. 
A patriarch who had performed min’or sacrifices or 
a sacred seer, whose mind was purified by piety 
and was elevated by poetical powers, could alone 
offer Soma into the sacred fire.® It necessarily 
constituted a social distinction and became an 
object of social ambition.® The wife and husband 


1 Barhis — so often mentioned. For instance, Vide (I. 38, 9.). 

2 Vide the Soma-Prayoga, where directions for embellishing the 
Sadas are giv®en. 

3 Ihid, 

4 Vide the ninth Man<3?ala. 

® Vide the Soma- pray oga where its construction is thoroughly 
and carefully explained. 

6 Vide (I. 77.). The fifth verse deserves attention. We will quote 
the translation of H. H, Wilson — ** To them has he given the 
bright Soma to drink along with the sacrificial food.” The translations 
of H. H. Wilson are faithful, because he faithfully follows our Indian 
Commentators. Vide also the verse (III. 43, 5. ) which is explicit. 

^ The Soma-Y^jin is always distinguished from mere ordinary 
sacrificers throughout the sacrificial Sfitras such as those of Ashva- 
layana or Boudh^yana. 
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were under a necessity to live in amity and love. 
They^ had together to make an offering into the 
sacred fire every morning and evening. Twice 
every day they came together, spoke with each 
other, and took a part in the Soma-sacrifice. Thus 
no quarrel could last after the evening libation. 
The custom of keeping hair on the head varied in 
different clans.* The Ya&isth&a had a tuft of hair on 
the right side. White clothes were considered to 
be specially sacred. A Parsi-priest even now 
always wears white clothes. The property of the 
ancient Arya invariably consisted of lands, pastures, 
and his cows. The ceremony of milking cows was 
early symbolized. Go-doha or milking cows is an 
important part of every sacrifice from the new and 
full moon oblations to the great Agnis^oma-sacri- 
fice. But about the time of which we write, it was 
not a symbol but a reality. The patriai’bh rose 
early in the morning : the cows were arranged : 
each was affectionately addressed. Her calf was 
first fed and tied away. One by one the cows were 
milked. Six wet cows were absolutely necessary 
for maintaining social respectability. Hence cows 
were often stolen. The aborigines found it easy 

A 

to revenge themselves on the invading Aryas by 
driving away their cows. But the Aryas were also 
prepared against the annoyance. As soon as the 
herd of cows disappeared, hue and cry was raised® 


1 Vide (V. 43, 5.) The Gnhya-practice of daily sacrifices is thus old. 

® The Vasi«<Aas kept a lock of hair on the right side. Vide (VH* 
33, 1.). 

3 Vide (I. 151, 5 ami 6.). 
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and sharp men who traced the track of a" thief by 
observing foot-prints, set to work.* The thief was 
detected. But this so constantly took place that; 
their folklore, language, and mythology were' affected 
by it. Homely metaphors whiph enliven private 
conversation originated in the common danger with 
which every Arya was familiar. Bards went about 
reciting the songs of such men as discovered the 
cows concealed by the D&sas in a cave out of the 
way, and as single-handed despatched sometimes a 
strong D^sa, knocking him down by one blow of 
their lusty wrists.* A variety of dishes were pre- 
pared, but milk was indispensable. Butter and curds 
were essential in every meal. Fried grains mixed 
up with milk were particularly relished. Soma 
was mixed up with milk and seasoned. Wooden 
cups sparkled with the celestial drink which was 
ceremoniously taken. It had a pleasant flavour and 
was as intoxicating as the generous wine. Its sight 

A 

cheered up the spirits of the Aryas, its scent 
inspired them, its touch thrilled them, the sound 
which it made when pounded, lulled them, its taste 
generated such sensations as beggar all description 
for the Could not exhaust the enumeration of 
its qualities even in a long Mandala. The Aryas 
worshipped no images for no process of idolatry is 
mentioned. The arguments of Dr. Bollensen* prove 


^ Vide(^. 65, 1 and 2.). In these verses “following the foot-prints 
of the fugitive" and “ detecting a thief " are mentioned. 

2 The stories of Indra restoring cows hidden by Vritras, of DS^aa 
driving away cows, of warriors recovering them, originated in the 
actual circumstances of life. 

® Vide the journal of the German Oriental Society, (jtxii. 678 ff.). 
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too much. • In the Jewish scriptures even God 
Jehovah is spoken of in a variety of ways which 
may be considered according to Dr. Bollensen to 
indicate the existence of idolatry among the Jews. 
“God made man in his own image,” is a direct 
and distinct statement which Dr. Bollensen cannot 
easily explain away. Yet the Jewish scriptures 
can never be accused of sanctioning idolatry. A 
few isolated words in the voluminous hymns of 
the ancient Aryas cannot warrant a conclusion, and 
in the case of Dr. Bollensen, the conclusion he 
draws is totally false. Nor did the Aryas frequent 
sacred places. Tirthas are mentioned in the .ffik- 
SanhM, but they mean simply fords. SRya»4ch^rya 
interprets the word into a sacred place. But the 
ancient Aryan literature such as the Nirukta of 
Y&ska, the grammar of PS,mni, and the commentary 
of Patanjali do not support the interpretation of 
SflyaTia. The customary law was fixed. It was 
significantly called fiita or conduct. At the time 
of the marriage-ceremony, the bride and the bride- 
groom were anointed with butter and milk. 
Similar customs were recognized by the whole 
Aryan community even before India was invaded. 
They were subsequently written down by Ashva- 
Myana. The laws of inheritance deserve special 
mention. The eldest son inherited the property 
of his father. It was incumbent upon him to get 
his sister married, and to see that she was 
comfortably settled. When ‘the lineal male issue 
failed, the son or even the grandson of a daughter 
was allowed to inherit his maternal grand-father’s 
property ; but rich gifts were conferred on his 
father. Sometimes a father settled a portion of 
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bis property on a grown up son.^ But it appears 
that all questions about inheritance or the 
performance of a rite were referred to intelligent 
grown up men who had at least attained to the age 
of fifty Bound down by rules pf conduct, as4hey 
had grown up — the inflexible and unaccommodating 
Eita — and impelled by the ideal truth, -^that which 
the poets painted, which the sacrifice embodied, 
which regulated celestial movements and the conduct 
of gods, and of which only glimpses were vouchsafed 
to man — the eternal Satya ^ — the ancient Aryas lived 
on, enlarging the resources of life, moving towards 
the glorious East, occupying inore territory and 
advancing in civilization. 

Beliefs and Superstitions. 

The ancient Aryas had their fears and their 
hopes, their defeats and their successes, their em- 
barrassments and their reliefs, their difficulties and 
triumphs, their dangers and their escapes. When 
a marvellous phenomenon is not explained and 
understood, an hypothesis is attempted by man 


^ Vid:j (III. 31.). A8 describiug social customs, the hymn deserves 
special attention. 

2 Vide (1. 158, 6.). The translation of H. H. Wilson is given as 
it reproduces the comment of MMhava : — Dirghatamas, the son of 
Mamat^, has grown old after the tenth Tuga (has passed) l he is the 
Brcbhmd of those who seek to obtain the object of their (pious) works : 
he is their charioteer. The important word in the hymn is Yatiullm. 
As among the Homans so among the Indian Aryas, old men were 
leaders of the people. They were the Brahml, yes, charioteers of 
the people. 

^ Aitam and Satyam are the distinctive words of the /2ik~Saahit4. 
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for explaining it. When every superstition or what 
appears an irrational belief is analysed, it resolves 
itself into such an hypothesis. The Arya was 
exposed to great dangers. Disposed to believe in 
the aid of his gods, he attributed his deliverance to 
superhuman causes. He peopled the earth, atmos- 
phere and the heavens with supernatural beings, 
whom he called K&ksasas, and whom he charac- 
terized as mischievous spirits intent upon his ruin. 
He believed that the gods or his Devas took a 
special interest in his welfare, and that they listened 
to his prayers and supplication. If V»’itra 
withheld rain, Indra came to his aid and over- 
coming Vritra, brought down rain. Thus super- 
natural good powers were opposed to supernatural 
evil powers. If the Sun was eclipsed, he would 
attribute it to the power of a demon, and would 
believe that the Mantras chaunted by a priest over- 
came the demon, and the sun was saved from being 
swallowed up.^ Jaundice and consumption appear 
to be the prevalent diseases of this'period.** Sacred 
hymns were repeated over the body of the diseased, 
and relief was sought. The invading Arya was super- 
stitious, and full of faith in the power of sacred 


' Vide (V. 40, 8 and 9.) H. H. Wilson’s translation is correct. The 
verses, however, are simple and easy— “8. Then the Brahman (Atri) 
applying the stones together, propitiating the gods with praise, and 
adoring them with reverence, placed the eye of Sdrya in the sky : he 
dispersed the delusions of Svar-bhanu. 9. The sun, whom the Asura, 
Svar-bhanu, had enveloped with darkness, the sons of Atri subse- 
quently recovered : no others were able (to effect his release.)” 

Vide (X. 161 .) and Vide (X. 163 .). The latter is a regular 
Mantra or spell. 
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cUaunts and of his gods, to whom he offerwi worship 
and sacrifices to appease them as well as to secure 
their help. 


Sphagiology. 

Thus Sphagiology originated. We have already 
stated that the sacrifices of the pastoral and 
agricultural periods or stages of civilization were 
extremely simple. But large additions were made 
to Sphagiology during the period of chivalry, and 
in the course of invasion. Sphagiological changes 
were considered to be progress and innovation, 
which was vehemently opposed by the conservative 
and orthodox. Yet Sphagiological speculations 
and practices multiplied. Sacrifices had been 
offered every day’ twice. ^ Agni had been generated 
by friction:^ its production had often awakened 
in the minds of the Aryas feelings of the marvellous 
and of awe clarified butter had often been poured 
into the sacred fire : three fires around an altar had 
been systematically arranged. Sacred grass had 
been brought from a wilderness for the special 
purpose of a sacrifice:^ the forms Svaha® and Vasaf 


’ Vide (I. 16, 3.). “ We invoke Indra, at the morning sa rifice.” 

2 (I. 12, 8.). “Agni, being bom, .bring hither the gods to 

the clipped sacred grass.” 

® Ft't^e (I. 13, 6.). “ Strew, learned priests, the sacred- grass, well- 
bound together (in bundles), and sprinkled with clarified butter, the 
semblance of Ambrosia.” The translation is given here as made by 
H. H. Wilson. 

* Vide (I. 13.) in which the sacred grass is often mentioned. 

* Vide (I. 13, 12.) SvShft is used. 
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had been stereotyped and had lost their original 
signification, nay their etymology. The number 
of sacrifices had been indefinitely known : generally 
twenty-one sacrifices had been enumerated:' the 
morning and evening Soma-libations had been 
made : the stones for squeezing Soma had been 
deified.* From the Agnyadhfina (consecration of 
fire) to the Agnisioma (a great Soma-sacrifice) and 
the Ashva-medha (a horse-sacrifice), the sacrificial 
• system had been developed. At different seasons 
new sacrifices were performed.* The priests re- 
commended them to prosperous patriarchs, and 
the patriarchs listened to the priests who devoted 
all the time they could spare to the study of the 
sacred hymns by rote. A poet satirically remarks 
that they cried out like frogs.' A new sacrifice 
is spoken of.* Thus all the energy was directed in 
the channel of the growth of Sphagiology — a 
growth that can be explained by the amalgamation 
of tribes. Before the invasion of India, different 
tribes followed their own sacrificial customs. But 
the invasion of India and its occupation brought 
members of different tribes together; they now 
formed one settlement. The priests, customs, and 


1 Vide (T. 20, 7.) Perfect the thrice-seven sacrifices/' 

2 Vide (I. 28.) H. H. Wilson translates the 2nd verse thus 

‘‘ Indra, (in the rite) in which the two platters, for containing the 
juice, — as (broad as a woman's) hips, — are employed, recognise and 
partake of the eflfusions of the mortar," 

3 Vide (I. 84, 18.) “ Or worships him with the oblation of clarified 
butter, presented in the ladle, according to the constant seasons V* 

4 Fide (V 11. 103.). It is known as the frog-hymn or Maw-c?dka-Stikta. 

5 Vide (VI. 6, 1.). Navyas4 and yajnena are important words. 
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forms of tribal sacrifices were to be accommodated. 
A Spbagiological fusion took place.- This alone can 
explain the different manners of priests so far as 
mere drinking of Soma, their individual fires as in 
the case of the DhiewyS, fires, their separate .seats 
and rooms as the Agnidhriya and Mdrjftliya, — 
where separate fires were kindled — and their separate 
oblations into their own fires are concerned. 

A 

The domestic Ahavanlya fire is known in the 
sacrificial system as ancient fire (Purfiwa).' The 
opposition of Tvasfri to the Ribhus who constructed 
four ladles and employed them in a sacrifice can 
be explained on the same hypothesis. In the con- 
troversy, Tvas^ri is said to have become a woman.* 
The conservative faction worshipped Tvasfri. 
The reformers were of the tribe of the Ri- 
bhus. Reform triumphed over orthodoxy. That 
Tvasiri become a woman, is a characteristic way 
of narrating the story of triumph in the contest. 
The incorporation of the tribes was made 
by the amalgamation of their sacrificial customs.* 
When the Ribhus were incorporated, they succeeded 
in making their progenitors young a second time., 
for before their incorporation the tribe of the 


^ Vide the Soma-prayoga ia which all these are fully explained. 

2 Vide (I. 161, 4) the words are Tva«^d gn&svantar ny&naje.” 

^ Vide (I. 161, 1.) Notice the words: — “na nindima chamasam 
yo mahSikulo ague.” How can a cup (chamasa) be a well-born (mahi- 
kulah) ? Vide (I. 161, 90- See how the beliefs of the different tribes 
are characterized.— Apo bhdyi^^M ityeko abravldagnir bh<iyi«<Aa 
ityanyo abravit. Vide (1. 161, 12.) the words are : — ashapata yah 
karasnam va &dade yah prabravit pro tasmS. abravitana. These 
words indisputably show the existence of a controversy betweeij tribes. 
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Bibhus bad no social status in the oommunitj of the 
Aryas. The whole hymn (1. 162.) is interesting 
from a Sphagiological point of view. It describes 
the horse-sacrifice and mentions the way in which 
a triumphal pillar, (yfipa) and its ornamented top 
(chasMa) were prepared and used. Daring the 
pastoral and agricultural periods, a sacrifice was a 
reality. The gods actually communed with man in 
as much as his fervid faith did not only imagine 
that gods visited his triumphal pillar which marked 
the boundary of his pasture or his thrashing floor, 
but could realize the picture which his fancy 
painted. Offerings were made to gods who were 
invited in simple strains. This reality passed 
away in the period of chivalry, when Sphagiology 
was only an idea — a warm, inspiring, and vivid 
idea. It had ceased to be an image. This was the 
secondary period of Sphagiology. Gradually the 
idea passed into a symbol, and the symbol was 
petrified into a form. The history of this trans- 
formation will be traced in the sequel. 

Mythology. 

Mythology also passes through the four 
stages of a life-like reality, an idea, a symbol, 
and a form. Sphagiology and Mythology are 
twin-sisters conducing to the growth of each 
other. During the period of which we are writing, 
neither Mythology nor Sphagiology was origi- 
nated. We have analysed Mythology and Sphagio- 
logy and traced their origin. They grew up 
during the period when the Bisis sang their 
hymns which invoked gods and invited them to the 
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sacrifices. Tiie offerings were regulated by the 
Y^jusba formulae.. Invocation always preoedea 
offerings. Hence the JRik>liymns tfike prece- 
dence of the Y&jusl^ fbrmulse in point of time. 
But the statements that there is only one Veda» and 
that it is the Eik-Sanhit&, will "he examined tn the 
sequel. About the time when theAryas invaded 
and occupied portions of India, when the deepest 
recesses of the Aryan minds were stirred up, when 
their traditions, customs, and manners underwent 
great changes, and when the new circumstances, in 
which they were placed, exerted new influences and 
moulded the aspirations and conceptions of the 
new community, new sacrificial formulae as well 
as new hymns were composed. An illustration 
will elucidate our statement. When in Ariand 

A' 

itself, the Aryas attached great importance to the 
Soma-plant. It was considered the source of health 
and strength, or that which sustains the body, or 
hyperbolically, the body itself, or life itself. The 
Greeks carried the word p^io/ia — oiIj^tos, the {t)os 
being the genitive termination corresponding to 
Sanskrit as — in their emigration. The Latins called 
it Homo and meant by it a man. But the word is the 
same still, though Western nations substituted wine 
for Soma. The Aryas, when they had entered India, 
felt sadly the want of Soma — ^the celestial drink. 
The want magnified its importance. New songs 
were composed in praise of the plant. 'The 
mountain Mfijavat, where it grew, was affection- 
ately remembered. The Soma-plant was. considered 
to possess a variety of virtues. The processes of 
preparing the drink and the instrument of it 

19 
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preparation were deified, nay, important additions 
to the sacrifice in which Soma was used were 
made. Sonia could ho longer be gathered in the 
place of its growth. It had to be bought from 
Gandharvas.* It had to be carried on bullock-carts. 
It had to be taken care of, lest thieves should steal 
it. It had to be washed with water. The carts 
had to be located under a beautiful bower. When 
such processes enlarged Sphagiology, new stories 
about procuring Soma were told. He that brought 
it was specially commended. But the enterprise 
and its accomplishment were attributed to super- 
natural causes, and a rude hypothesis explained it, 
A falcon* was actually supposed to take a part in 
bringing Soma. Supernatural efficacy was ascribed 
to a mere metre or a kind of verse. Thus 
additions were made to Mythology. Secondly, the 
new cii'cumstances naturally enlarged the view of 
the Aryas. When the Greeks conquered Asia 
Minor and parts of Persia under Alexander the 
Great, their conceptions of the Cosmos or the world 
were materially changed. The discovery of America 
had an analogous effect upon the European nations. 
The discovery and occupation of the parts of India 
had a similar effect on the ancient Aryas. They 
attributed their success to their gods. And their 


I The way in which it was bought, the conversation between a 
vendor and a vendee, and the bullock-carts on which it was taken, its 
artificial preservation— all these are fully described in the Soma- 
Prayoga. 

* Vide (III. 43, 7.) This story of a falcon bringing Soma was 
developed at the time of the Brahmavfidins. It is fully told in the 
Aitareya-Brahma/ta. 
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conceptions of their gods yrere’ matedadly enlairged, 
Indra became the creator of the universe. Agni 
was omnipresent. Thus the conception of every 
god was more or less affected. Thus Mythology 
was enlarged. Stories of the in which Indiw 
killed Vritrai or Agni burnt an endless forest, were 
told and listened to, with a new aest and energy' 
which their oirotanstances produced. Thirdly, their 
circumstances supplied abundant materials. The 
genius of the .Bisis — ^poets and bards — ^worked up 
the materials. The history of the Aryas, from the 
time they entered India to the time their prestige 
was established, teemed with §r series of brilliant 
exploits which they invariably explained as the result 
of the intervention of their gods. Hence Indra is 
mentioned in the Bik>Sanhit^ as aiding more than 
fifty Aryan leaders against their enemies. Agni 
is praised in the same way. Whole hymns speak of 
the power of the Ashvins and the wondrous way in 
which they relieved the distress of their worshippers. 
The conquest of India in modern times affords an 
interesting analogy. Englishmen in India speak of 
an ice-famine ; the ancient Aryas missed their Soma. 
Englishmen in India speak of Anglo-Indian life, 
manners and customs, and exhibit boastfulness of 
thought and action : the ancient Aryas spoke of 
themselves and their gods in a boastful manner. “I” 
says a god “ have given land to the Aiyas.” The 
boastfulness was encouraged and confirmed by the 
inferiority of the aboriginal races. A similar cause 
produces a similar effect in modern India. The 
ancient Aryas spoke of their heroes as being the 
special care of their gods, and magnified their 
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enterprises. 'The Englishman speaks with pride, 
glory and self-complacency of his Indian heroes. 
The analogy is not perfect, because there is one 
Special circumstance which makes all the difference 
between the two cases. The ancient Aryas settled 
in India. The modem Englishman is only a 
sojourner till he makes his fortune. Hence the 
influences of the new circumstances acted intensely 
on ancient Aryas. The modem Englishman seeks 
to shake off the influence of Anglo-Indian life on 
his return to England. Thus the new influencesj 
we believe, explain the growth of Indian Mytho- 
logy. We cannot minutely examine Professor Max 
Muller’s lingual theory of the origin of Mythology 
in this essay. But we can afford to touch its 
salient points. The ancient Arya gave different 
and many names to his gods and to the physical 
phenomena he observed. Gradually he fprgot the 
exact signification and importance of the names. 
He ceased to understand the names and yet to use 
them. Thus the different names originated the 
gorgeous Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Mr. 
Cox, in his Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 
reproduces the theory of Professor Max Muller 
with the fidelity of a pupil. Professor Whitney, 
though he ridicules Mr. Cox, understands the 
theory of Professor Max MiiUer as we have stated 
it. An important assumption underlies the ingeni- 
ous theory, — ^the tendency of man to forget the 
signification of words and the exact meaning of 
names. But it would require great credulity of 
mind to accept the theory founded on a weakness 
of man. Professor Max Muller’s genius could see 
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this at once. He has, therefore, written an interest* 
ing essay on Modem Mythology, which is demon- 
strated to originate in fm^etting the exact import 
of names. He thus lays the basis for a scientific 
analogy* As in modOm times, the import of names 
being forgotten, a Mythology originates, sb the 
origin of Mythology dn afissent times could be 
traced to the same cause. I'his is at first sight 
incontrovertible. But the analogy, when examined^ 
betrays a great fldw. There is nothing in 
common between modem Mythology and ancient 
Mythology. The former consists of a few irre- 
gular, isolated and obscure Stories: the latter 
was interwoven in the life of nations, in-as- 
much as their conceptions were influenced and their 
conduct regulated by it. Modem Mythology is 
known in the Essay of the ingenious Professor him- 
self. We will put a parallel case for the sake of 
illustration. Let it be supposed that in modern 
times, stratification of a kind is observed in an 
obscure place at the mouths of small rivers. The 
stratification can be explained by the drainage of 
silt from some farms. Agriculture is, therefore, its 
cause. From this analogy, if geological stratifica- 
tion were explained by the hypothesis of agricul-. 
ture, the theory would be laughed at. In like 
manner. Professor MviUer’s modem Mythology and 
its origin cannot explain ancient Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations and its origin. What then is the 
origin of Aiyan Mythology ? We humbly say, 
before the question is answered satisfactorily, let 
the fossils imbedded in Mythology — ^the attributes, 
the ideas of gods, and the Sphagiological practices 
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and speculations— be carefully examined. We 
humbly believe that the origin of Sphagiology 
and Mythology is the same. When the historical 
method of investigation could not be known, 
when man had not learnt to have sufficient 
self-confidence, when the -scientific methods 
of investi^tion alwl the principles of 

induction were not even dreamed of, and when 
yet on all sides man was surrounded by the 
mysterious, the marvellous and the superhuman, 
mjin formed hypoth^es for the explanation and the 
apprehension of what he observed. His hypotheses, 
though entirely irrational and unscientific, 
paved the way for the systems of Sphagiology 
and Mythology. He explained the natural by the 
supernatural. If he saw an eclipse, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering that the moon 
might be delivered. If he got fever, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering that he might be 
relieved. If his mind was perturbed, and his 
spirits sank, he prayed to his gods and made an 
offering.^ If a drought threatened, he prayed to 
his gods and made an offering. Belief always came 
in time. His deliverance was effected as he wished. 
He told a story about the intervention of his god and 
continued to offer him a sacrifice. Thus Mythology 
and Sphagiology originated. Where Sphagiology did 


1 We have referred to the hymn of the 5ik-Sanhit&, An eclipee of 
the sun alarmed the Aryas till a priest chaunted some Mantras and 
delivered the sun. He prayed against the power of consumption. He 
was frightened by bad dreania and asked his gods to help him. He 
dreaded the evil power of such birds as pigeons. 
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not Sourish, Mythology did not take its-tise. Where 
Mythology could not be nounsbed, Sph^olo^ 
withered, for they act and re-aot on eaeh other. 
Modern India fnmisheiJ an illustration, -*-not far 
from Poona, an ancient god has beoome incarnate, 
ofierings are made to him, and stories are told 
about his power tg^j^-work miracles. Positive 
methods of proof and investigation are a growth of 
modern times. It requires an extraordinary strength 
of mind to believe and affirm that man cannot know 
much, and that he should patiently work before he 
generalizes. Such a thing cannot be expected with 
propriety from the ancient Ary%. He elaborated 
and interpreted the natural by means of the super- 
natural. In this state of mind, history is impossible. 
Investigation of facts is impossible. He thought ; 
he theorized; he imagined : he believed : he 
developed Sphagiology and Mythology, 

Philosophy and Literature. 

Philosophy as including Cosmological, Psychologi- 
cal, and Theological speculations was essentially 
Sphagiological. At sacrificial meetings, questions 
were asked and answered. In this connection the 
verses (I. 164, 34-36) of the ^ik-SanhitS, afford a 
good illustration. Sacrifice as an abstract existence 
was deified. The gods are said to have created the 
universe by means of a sacrifice.^ The different 
powers of the human mind were traced to different 
gods who by means of a sacrifice were worthy of 


Vide (X. 90.) ; this is the celebrated Puru«a-SvUcta, 
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worship. A* two-fold power, so far as the creative 
influence is concerned, was believed to exist — the 
true add the untrue,^ or literally the existent and 
non-existent. This division can be easily explained. 
The Aiyas as opposed to the Dasyus represented 
the two-fold power. The existent predominated: 
the Aryas triumphed : between the two the idea of 
sustenance or stability was interposed. The phrase — 
Yoga-kaema* — ^is significant as expressive of that 
which sustains the universe. Morally the true and 
false waged an eternal war. He who embraced 
the true and acted up to it, prospered. But the 
abstract sacrifice created the universe, embraced 
and sustained it. It was, therefore, the true — the 
existent — the eternal. Yet the poets entertained 
and expressed doubts. The hymn which declares 
that nothing existed, that there was a void, that 
a feeling of love came upon a god, and that the 
world was created, is interesting, for all Cosmological 
speculations of the BrS,hmaua-works originated 


1 See (VII. 104, 12.). The verse is important. It is this — ^‘Suvi- 
j nan am chikitu^e jan&ya sachch^sachcha vachasi paspridhdrte tayor 
yat satyam yatarad rijiy^ tadit somo(a)vati hanty&sat.” S&yawa 
divides this verse or rather the first sentence—- a procedure which the 
Pdrva-Mim^nsakas condemn as the division of a sentence. To the 
man possessing good knowledge, (there is) the struggle between 
speaking truth and speaking falsehood (literally these two struggles) » 
of these Soma protects that which is true, which is straighter 
hpright (and) puts down (what is) false. Compare (X. 119, 1.) “ iti 
iti me manas’’ — so, indeed so my mind” (literally), that is, there has 
been a struggle in my mind.” Yidt (X. 126, L), Amhas is distinguished 
from Durita, read (X. 129.). 

2 Yoga-ksema is one phrase. Shamyus is another. They are often 
used throughout the ilik-Sanhitft. 
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in it : — Such as Fraj^pati desired that he .wouH 
multiply, and the desire was embodied and expressed 
in the concrete existences, and physical pheno*. 
mena of nature. From this state of thought, at 
once indefinite and grasping, it can- be seen * that 
knowledge itself as personified under the namb of 
speech was deified. Speech or V&k was eternal 
and varied.^ But the supreme spirit, though called 
by various names, was. one.* One of his names 
is Garutm^n or Garothman* of the ZendavestsU 
Thus the duality of human nature, of the nature 
of gods, (for every god was considered, though rarely, 
to be merciful as well as severe)/ the abhorrence of 
sin, and dependence on God, were tenets common to 
the Indian Aryas and to the Mazdayasnians. The 
predominant national sentiment was ruled by the 
principles and practices of Sphagiology. Literature, 
therefore, which indicates the direction of national 
thought and feeling, partook of the same. It has 
been stated that the i2ik-Sanhit& is the only 


* Vide (X. 53.) the part of the 10th verse deserves attentioa 
specially; — Vidvftnsah padi guhyftni kartana yena dev^so amritatva- 
ZQ&nashub. It means : — Oh learned ! make the secret or inscrutable 
Verses that Gods may enjoy immortality. Vide (X. 71.) the whole 
hymn speaks of Vflk and its connection with Yajna and their influence 
on the learned associates. AnadivA is translated into “ pript&h” or 
‘ had obtained” by Saya»a. We have interpreted into “may enjoy.” 
Our authority is the Sfltra of Pflmni — (III. 4, 6.) ehhcmdati IvMaMitah, 
which means “ in the Qihandas the Aorist^ the imperfect, and lit-past> 
tense are used in the sense of let or conjunctive tense. 

* Vide (1, 164, 46.). Though one, the poets call him in various 
ways/^ 

* I^»c?eKhordah-Ave8tt{XIV. £.). 

We have already referred to the two-fold nature of Indra. 
>^gain, of Agui ifj is said he has a (ghor4 as well as Shh4 tahus) dreadful 
well as beneficent body,” . 
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Yeda. We* tumbly make bold to say that 
the statement is not correct, and that no 
evidence has ever been produced to substantiate 
the statement. The word Yajus in the sense 
of a Mantra or a sacrificial formula is men- 
tioned in the ^ik-SanhitS, which only treats of the 
hymns to be repeated by the Hot^ at a sacrifice, 
and yet which speaks of the foui'-fold division' of 
the sacrificial priests, an • offering to be made to 
gods forming the essence of a sacrifice. But no 
offering can be made till the god, to whom it is to 
be made, is named, praised, and invited. The latter 
function is discharged by a HotS, who recites the 
i2ik-verses entitled Puronuv&kyA. The offering is 
thrown into a sacred fii-e by an Adharyu. These 
both go together. But it may be said that this is 
a later arrangement. In reply, we have to state 
that Sphagiological, Philological, and Mythological 
facts point to one conclusion.^ The Taittiriya- 
SanhM which is admitted to be more ancient than 
the V^jasaneya-SanhitS,, and to which Pamni directly 


1 F^c;fe (X. 71, 11.), where the functions of the Hota, the Udg&tS, 
the Brahmd^ and the Adhvaryu, are distinctly mentioned : no other 
interpretation of the passage can be proposed. 

2 Vide (VIL 103.). In the seventh verse, the AtirAtra-sacrifice 
is mentioned by name. In the 8th, the Gharma, an important part 
of the Soma-sacrifice, is mentioned ; the Sominah Brdhmanah and 
the Adharyu-priests preparing the Gharma are mentioned by name. 
When such a complex sacrificial system existed, when a sacrificial 
formula (Yajus) is mentioned by name, when the different varieties 
of the S4ma are described, when the four priests are mentioned as 
in (X. 71, 11.), and even the sacrificial practices of the priests are 
satirized as in (VII. 103.), the conclusion is incontrovertible, that the 
Yijuaa formulae existed. We are preparing a separate essay fo’*^ 
discussing this question. 
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refers frequently, co-existed with the greater portion 
of the ^ik-Sanhit&. The former contains the- 
sacrificial formulas — the code of the officiating priest' 
known as Adhvaryu,-^aud the latter contains the 
invocations of the gods. The first opens with the 
process of milking cows for a sacrifice, milking 
cows being considered important by a pastoral 
community only. To say that the Aryas were 
pastoral after the composition of the Jfik-SanhitS., 
is to say that a nation passes from the state of 
chivalry and advanced civilization into the pastoral 
or agricultural condition. In the Taittiriya- 
SanhM rude customs such as* the immolation of 
human beings can be traced, while no trace of such 
customs can be found in the i2ik,-Sanhita. To say 
that the Indian Aryas retrograded after the com* 
position of the i2ik-Sanhita so far as not only to 
forget the ancient customs but to substitute barba* 
rous ones in their stead, is to assume that there is 
no chronological sequence in the development of 
history. Secondly, the formation of words, the 
grammatical terminations as laid down by P4»iini 
for the Yajus, and the syntactical arrangement 
warrant the conclusion that the Yajus-Sanhitli, 
existed ; of course, as it gave practical directions^ 
it was, and could not but be, recast from time to 
time so as to be intelligible. In the case of the 
•Riks, there was not such a necessity. Yet the poets 
of the Rik-SanhM often boast of uttering a nevf 
hymn. Thirdly, the mythology of the Taittiriya- 
SanhM supports its co-existence with the i2xk- 
Sanhita, There is hardly a single myth that points 
to later times. We believe the question deserves to 
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be considered to be yet open at least till sufficient 
evidence is collected. Of course, these remarks 
apply to a treatise so far as the formulas used in 
sacrifices are concerned, these alone constituting a 
Sanhitd and later additions being separated. Borne 
poems Tvere considered to be TTorthy of being 
constantly repeated, others were believed to be 
powerful enough to demolish demons and enemies. 
4 was highly respected. “ He was the praiser 
of the gods eminent among devout persons.” “The 
instnictions of one learned in scriptures’” were 
devoutly sought. The poets and bards represented 
the sharpest and most intellectual Aryas of the 
time! Every variety of metre is used : there is 
considerable alUt^tion. There is seldom panning 
on words except in one remarkable case. We 
have already shown that ^a in the Zend&vestS 
meant the -sun, and that it is well-known that the sun 
is the Praj^pati. Throughout the hymn, “ Easmai 
devS,ya havisa vidhema” which is quoted in all the 
Sanhit&s,— the Taittiriya, VS^jasaneya, Atharva,— • 
the word ka, being connected with the pronoun wTio, 
reminds the reader of the god Praj&pati, who is dis« 
tinctly mentioned in the last but one verse of the 
hymn. Again, the attributes of the god ka are men- 
tioned. If ka expresses simply doubts, a variety of 
gods ought to have been mentioned ; the mind of 
the poet being confused as to the proper god to be 
worshipped, he ought to exclaim “ what god can 1 
worship ? The question is simply rhetorical and 

1 Vide (IX. 16, S.) of the .Sik-Sanhitl 

5 “ To what god may I do with a saciifice " is ttie literal translation 
s®£ '.‘Kaamai devOys havuS vidbema S” . - 
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the poet puns on the -word Jta. The statement that 
the BrahmavMins, Aoh5ryas, and Scholars like 
Patanjali did not und^*stand the hymn When they 
declared : — ** Kah Praj&patih ” deserves at least to 
be reconsidered. The poets of the jRiks exultln[jly 
display their powers of imagination: they paint 
scenes of nature and the attitude of the worshippers 
to their gods : they sing of their gods with a 
familiarity of language which surprises us, with a 
vehemence which animates us, with a faith which 
elevates us, with a depth of sentiment which moves, 
us, with a power of description, which charms 
us into realizing the remote ’past, and with a 
combination of such particulars and generals about 
nature and its phenomena as enlarges the under- 
standing, paresenting a picture of the simple, 
impulsive, anibitious, believing, and self-confident 
ancient Arya, at once secular and religious — 
secular, because he frequently asks his gods to 
grant him food, racy children, and victory over 
his enemies; and religious, because he depends 
on his gods, realizes their presence and attributes 
whatever he enjoys to them. The philosophical 
and religious sentiments of the iSiais — ^the think^s 
of this period — are brought together in the follow- 
ing quotation from our poem entitled the “^i«i” 

“ O Arjas, life the laws essential shows-— ^ 

A composition, sustenance, repose.® 

^ Vide the hymns where the words Yoga and E<ema occur. In th^ 
Aig-veda, heaven is described. But Hell or transmigration of -souls 
>B never alluded to. Repose” is expressed by the ideas as developed 
Sn the (1. 164.) hymn of 'the Rig-Veda-HauhitA 

® The first portion of the lecture is based on (X. 129.), to the 
particular words and phrases of which referejaoe is made. ^ 
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The mighty intellect that rules supreme 
Creates a mediate and eternal stream 
Of infinite expanse of time and space, ^ 

Which objects — all unknown and known — embrace,^ 
Developing a double power and strong,* 

Which brings forth truth and falsehood — right and wrong,* 
The one developes all destructive laws,* 

Collapsing chaos dark, replete with flaws ; 

The other forms, developes and sustains 
Whatever the world’s constructive growth ingrains.® 
Original constructive power desires 
To form the Universe, and pull its wires. 

The softer attributes like mercy cope 

With this constructive stronger power for scope,* 

Mercy exhibits its sustaining grace ; ® 

Thus the three elements each other brace. 

Always each other right and wrong oppose—'® 

Why do they ? Every answer doubtful grows. 


^ This and the other lines are based on the expression : — Antd-* 
avatam svadhaya as in (X. 129.). 

2 (1. 89, 10.). 3 (1. 164, 20.). i Vide {X. 6,1.). 

3 Notice the words ‘‘ salilam and “ tamas^’ and saV^ in (X. 129.). 

e Notice the power of sat” in (X. 129.). 

f Notice the word KSma in (X, 129, 4.). The power of K^ma is 
too often referred to in the Tedic literature to call for a special note. 

Tapas taptvA ak&mayata” is the phrase which always occurs, when 
the creation of the world or its part is described, 

3 Vide (VIIL 23, 8.), and (X. 64, 28.), “ The word KripS, originally 
means power soft and beneficial. Now it means mercy. 

® This is sacrifice— the essential part of it is an appeal to the mercy 
of God. It is the cause of Divine mercy ; the cause is inseparable 
from the effect 

Vide (VII, 104, 12.), 
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Perpetual growth in righteousness sllowe^d, 

Growth intellectual checked however proud.^n 
Into the mysterious dark man tries to pry. 

He fails to know how works it, whence, and why, 

Man should depend on God for know ledge true, 

Man helped by God, succeeds or he must rue ^ 

His self-conc6ited philosophic flight, 

And piteous, disappointed, painful plight. 

An intellectual mysteiy deep surrounds 
Any great sage whatever be his grounds. 

Into the mystery dark he seeks to pry, 

His grasp transcends itself though ever high. 

Vidt (X. 129, 6-7.)* The last line ^of this hymn is who the 
president of this (the seen) in highest Heaven alas ! knows it or not 
knows.” This is the literal translation of the original. When this 
utterance of the i2i«is is collated with “ Sukritasya Panth&m” in 
(X, 71, 6.) — the way of righteousness — or with the description of 
Heaven as given in the last hymn of the 9th Ma/ic^ala, it becomes 
necessary to restrict the utterance in question to mere intellectual 
difficulties, as distinguished from spiritual aspirations. The questions 
proposed in the 129th hymn are all based on intellectual difficulties. 
In the i?ik-Sanhitll not a single phrase is met with which betrays 
difficulties in the way of spiritual aspirations. In the passage we have 
literally translated, the poet doubtless consciously introduces the 
phrase "highest Heaven” and speaks in charming words of the 
‘‘ President of this.” Every utterance of the /im has significance 
belonging to an age of homogeneous thought and feeling, and ought 
to be interpreted along with the utterances of other Jima, 

The means by it that none can know the mystery whicdi surrounds 
him. Intellectually, man is helpless, for the President Himdelf finds the 
intellectual mystery too deep to be fathomed. This language among 
the devout and pious is common. It involves the use of what is called^ 
Kaimutikanydya, The intellectual feebleness and inability cannot be 
better described. " He who is the President of the seen and who dwells 
in the highest Heaven even knows it or knows it not.” The direct 
statement — that he knows it not— is not made. But the subjective 
doubt is expressed and the question is suggested— in view of this fact, 
what is man ? 
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His intellect embarrassed, mind aghastf 
Power of conception baffled at the last, 

Humiliated now he helpless feels. 

Yes ! beaten, wildered, baffled, fancy reels. 

Yet onward man a flight nnchecked can take, 

And spiritual progress infinite doth make 
No mystery and no darkness him surround,* 

And perfect light discloses paths around. 

The t'l'Uthful mind aspiring feels its sway ; 

Though downward drags the evil all the way.* 

The evil mind at first so deadly seems. 

That fraught with sin it chokes all spiritual streams.^ 

^ Its tricks beguile : its offers falsely bright.^ 
Temptations fascinate, — delusive light,® 

To falsehood prone, deceives the evil mind^^ 

And seeks such means as fancy charm and blind.® 

The 'purer mind creates a purer light, * 

Checks evil turns, enlightens tempting nighV® 
Condemns the false, approves the true and guides.'^ 
All pleasant sins desired it shuns besides. 

Thus these two minds maintain a constant strife ; 

The true, the spiritual soul attains to life ; 

Always affording godly knowledge pure. 

Temptations, transient pleasures, falsely lure.^^ 

The evil one is checked in evil deeds, 

Its joy so transient, pain unending breeds. 

1 Vide (VI. 9, 5.). 2 yi^Q (J, 1 ^ 4 .^ 

8 Vide (III. 14, 7.) ; (TIL 15, 6.), and (X. 71, 6.). 

* Vide (III. 65, 3.). The whole hymn emphatically states • 
** Mahat dev^n&m asuratvam ekam ” on which the hymn in this poem 
ending in all glory one” is based. 


5 

Vide (III. 20, 3.). 

6 

Vide (II. 24, 6.). 

7 

Vide (VII. 104, 12.), 

S 

Hcfe (III. 56, 1.). 

9 

Vide VII. 35, 2.V and (III. 1, 21.). 

10 

Vide (IV. 17, 13.). 

11 

Vide (X. 100, 7.). 

12 

Vide (VII. 104, 12.). 

^3 

Vide (VI. 1, 10.). 

U 

Vide (VII, 1, 22.). 
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All lusts panoramic scene display-— - 
Brittle, delusive dolls of varnished clay- 
Patience to truth devoted onward goes, ^ 

And e’er unchecked eternal pleasure sows. 

The evil passions kindle flames of ire, 

Oh ! mightier than a conflagration dire, 

Devouring forests vast, destroying all. 

Building a high gigantic smoky wall, 

And hiding all in shades the starry heights ; ^ 
(Spectators piteous eye the ruined sights) 

Thus flames of irritation burn the mind, 

And nothing but its ruins leave behind. 

The pious mind produces peace profound,® 

Surpassing Ganges spreading charms around/ 

And fertilizing soils along its course, — 

Of long and happy life a fruitful source. 

The evil mind produces envy dread® 

And chokes of happy peace the fountain-head. 

The purer mind breeds sympathy for man ; 

No matter what is caste, his tribe or clan.® 

Thus feelings godly and satanic jar,^ 

As these or those succeed, peace nigh, or far. 

This contest not confined to human mind, 

Sins inward raging dread expression find. 

The evil mind incarnate Dasas show,— 

Of faith devoid, not sacrificing, low.® 


1 rae (VII. 6, 6.). 

2 Vide (I. 58, 4-5). 3 Vide (L 89, 6.). 

^ Vide (VII. 95 and 96.). These hymns are devoted to Sarasvatl, 

® (III. 14, 6.). 

3 The five tribes are mentioned as constituting the Aryas, among 
whom no caste existed during the ^wi-period, 

^ Vide (XIX. 9, 14.) of the Atharva-Veda-Sanhita which presents 
the same idea in its developed form. 

® Vide (VII, 6, 3.), and (h 117, 21.). 

n 
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The puHfmind incarnate — Aryas pure — 

Whom fleshly lower passions little lure,^ 

« A magnanimity derived from God 
And charity the Aryas show abroad.^ 

Aryas and Dasas strikingly contrast,— 

A gulf between the two, a distance vast, 

As incompatible as night and day, 

Indra, our guide, ^ while Vritra leads astray.^ 

Indra, our God ® and Da^as Vritra leads ; ® 

God's grace we seek;*^ they pant for evil deeds. 

Its happiness our life to tapa owes ; 

By grace divine the moral tapa grows. 

The essence of a sacrificial rite — 

To thinly to feel, to say and do the right. 

Thoughts right and charitable facts create, 

And feelings right self-sacrifice dictate. 

Right speech expresses all the inner thought f 
Right acts the inner sanctions seal untaught. 

This is tapa — the form of sacrifice,^ 

The fruitful source of godly actions wise.^^ 

Tapa — primeval sacrifice divine, 

Tapa the ways of duty strict assign, 

Tapa, the motive power first and great, 

Tapa sustains the sky and earth in state, 

1 Vide (I. 182, 3.), and (II. 11, 18.). 

2 Vide (1. 65, 5.) ; (I. 59, 2.) ; and (VII. 99, 4.). 

3 Vide{X,m,Z.), 4 (II. 11, 18-19.). 

5 Vide (X. 45, 10.), and (II. 11, 18.). 

® Vide (VI. 24, 8.). Notice the word ‘‘ (Dasyujtitaya.).^^ 

^ ra^(X. 39,3.). 

8 The definition of Tapas aS given here is based on (X, 190, 1.), and 
is confirmed by the dicta in the first chapter of Shatapatha. 

® Vide (IX. 113,2.). “ Bitav^kena satyena shraddhay& tapasA” 
These words are very important. 

Vide (X. 167, 1.). Indra conquered Heaven by tapas. 

Vide (X. 85, 1.). Interesting facts as to the notions of^ tapas 
entertained by the /Jisis can be collected from the i?ik-Sanhit^. We 
have culled, we believe, the moat salient ones. 
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Tapa our will with purily imbites, 

Our conscience and its power Tapa renews ; 

Guided by Indra, let us seek the just, 

Depend on grace divine, and clean the rust 
With which our soujs the eijU mind encrusts. 

As every Arya true in Indra trusts; 

As every Arya seeks the righteous way, 

By which our ancestors have gone away 
To the heavenly seats where joy eternal smiles,^ 

Both of pure hearts and minds devoid of wiles.” 

The lecture ends, the audience humbly bow, 

Affected deep at heart they make a vow 
Of righteous life obeying the dictate 
Of conscience thrilled by touching words of weight. 

The warriors stood up breathing valour great. 

Tlie pupils full of innocence await 
A future bright with aspirations fraught ; 

Their feelings roused ennobling tapa sought. 

Now moved by charity the guests desire 
Self-sacrifice, and thus obey the sire. 

The heart of warrior-Gotam largely swelled. 

Resolves of tapa austere inward welled. 

The damsel touched no painter e'er portrayed ; 

Such light of love upon her features played. 

The aged lady drinks the accents sweet, 

Soft gravity and love her features greet. 

Observing what effect his lecture made, 

The sire his thoughts in prayerful hymns arrayed . 

0, God ! our Lord ! to thee we pray ; ^ 

Raise Aryas, grant them grace.^ 

We humbly ask of light a ray,^ 

That Aryas may embrace 

^ Vide (X. 14, 6-7.) and the last but one hymn of the 
Mawc^ala throws sufficient light on the Aryan views of Heaven. 

2 (II. 21, 6.). 3 (VI. 1, 12.). 

^ Vidfi iKa tL\ " , 
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Strict vowB of to^ja-sacrifice ; 

Let them to righteous valour rise,^ 

In thee trust let them place.® 

Our God, our Father, Mother sweet,® 

For friendly aid our Lord we greet.”* 

“ Grant worldly power and worldly wealth,® 

Give to our foes no place.® 

Let us enjoy our days in health.^ 

Diseases all efface ;® 

Their ships triumphant in the world,® 

And flags of glory high unfurled,*® 

Their foes let Aryas chase. 

Onr God, our Father, Mother sweet. 

For friendly aid our Lord we greet.” 

The iZisi sat absorbed, his pupils deft 
Knowledge pursued, and guests rejoicing left. 

All accident reject, and essence take ; 

Pure essence modes and forms can never make. 

The essential godly truth the Risi knew — 

Loved, prayed, believed, enjoyed the just and true,- 
Above all fleshly worldly feelings soared, 

And sought what worldly comforts Indra poured. 
Nature admired, he rose to Nature’s King. 

To God he prayed and praising him would sing. 


1 Vide (1. 55, 6-7,). 

» Vide (II. 12, 5.), and (1. 103, 6.). 
s Vide (VI. 1, 5.), and (V. 15, 4.). 

4 Indra is often called Sakb5. 

® Vide (VI, 49, 15.). 6 Vide (X. 166, 4.), 

1 FfcfeCVn. 11,2.). s Ficfe (X. 163.). 

*• Vide (X. 136, 4.), (V. 4, 9.), and (I. 25, 7.). 

W Vide (VII. 85, 2.), and (X. 103, 11.). 
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PROSPERITY OP THE ARYAS- 
BRAHMAVADINS. 


Importance of sacrificial literature. — A sacrifice and its analysis. 
— The Stli^lip&ka and the Darsha-POrna-m&sa contrasted : 
an explanation offered.— social influence of Sacrifices. — 
.The period of BrahmavMins — a^eriod of prosperity. — The 
country and the tribes. action of the system of 

Sacrifices on the Aryan commuuity.-yji^eral condition 
of society. -AuPlie Brihmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaishyas, and 
Shudras, how characterized in the literature of the times. — 
The influence of the Br^hmawas. — Theology of the period.— 
The literature of the period state of philosophy. — 
A legend of sacrifice with remarks. — The power of the 
Purohitas or the chaplains.— ^storical bearing of the 
revolution. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE AITAREYA-BRAHMA^fA, 


(Rama s^id) I know it from the fact, that Indra had been 
excluded by the gods (from having any share in the sacrifices). 
For he had scorned Visvarfipa, the son of Tvas^n, cast 
down Vritra (and killed him), thrown pious men {i/atis) before 
the jackals (or wolves) and killed the Arurmaghas, and 
rebuked (his teacher) Brihaspati. On account of these fiiults 
Indra was forthwith excluded from participation in the Soma 
beverage. And after Indra had been excluded in this way 
from the Soma, all the Ksatriyas (at whose head he is) were 
likewise excluded from it. But ho was allowed a share in it 
afterwards, having stolen the Soma from Tvas^ri. But the 
K^atriya race remains excluded from the Soma beverage to 
tliis day.” * # # * 

# Thy progeny will be distinguished by the characteristics 

of the Brahmawa ; for they will be ready to take gifts, thirsty 
after drinking (Soma), and hungry of eating food, and ready 
to ifoam about everywhere according to their pleasure.” * * 

* “ Thy offspring will be born with the characteristics of 

the Vaishyas, paying taxes to another king, to be enjoyed by 
another ; they will be oppressed according to the pleasure 
of the king.” * # # 

» ^ <‘Thy progeny will have the characteristics of the 

Shfidras, they are to serve another (the three higher castes) 
to be expelled and beaten according to the pleasure (of 
their masters.)” — Dr. Ma/rtin Ilaugh Translation of the 
AitareyorJBrdhmana, {pages 484 to 486). 
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PROSPERITY OF THE ARYAS— 
BRAHMAVADINS. ' 


Importance of sacrificial literature- 

T HP] historical importance of this period is great, 
• for it embodies information of the social and 
domestic practices of the Aryas after they occupied 
the fertile valleys of the Panjab, of Sindha, and 
tracts about the foot of the Himalayas, and discovers 
the folklore, the manners, the philosophical dis- 
cussions and literature of a nation which had 
achieved, by dint of its prowess and perseverance, 
settlements among tribes and races opposed 
to it. It solves the problem of the influence of 
prosperity on a. progressive people — progressive 
hecauso two facts were developed among the 
Aryas during this period — the one, the consolidation 
of the Vedio polity, and the other, the establishment 
of the supremacy of the literary classes (for the 
Brahmanas were as yet merely the educated Aryas) : 
castes not being stereotyped. We have shewn in 
the last chapter how the Aryas succeeded in over- 
coming their enemies in the Panjab, and how they 
colonized it. Now they found themselves in posses- 
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sion of bounidless tracts of fertile soil irrigated by 
gigantic streams. The v||^eys of the Ganges and 
Jamna lay before them yet to be colonized. The 
barbarous tribes of the Dasyus now at their 
feet. The prestige of the Airyas was completely 
established: their institutions and manners were 
admired, and some attempted to imitate them. A 
dictum for,^|ip incorporation of the Shddras among 
the Aryas was promulgated. The Shddras accepted 
the duties imposed upon them, and never rose 
against their lords though circumstances gradually 
improved their social status. The contrast between 
the barbarians who had been subdued, and the 
Aryas who had conquered and triumphed over them, 
necessarily brought into relief the virtues, the 

A ^ * 

abilites, and the beauty of the Aryas, and impressed 
them with the conviction that their social and 
domestic institutions were essentially superior. 
They possessed cattle in abundance : the Soma even 
of Mdjavat hills could be procured in any quantity : 
their lands produced every variety of corn. Timber 
of different kinds could be had easily. An energetic 
nationality found itself placed in such circum- 
stances. Now the question is — ^hat would it do ? 
The many-sided modern civilization with its manu- 
facturing, commercial, and political activities makes 
it rather hard to realize the condition of the Aryas, 
their aspirations, and their occupations. The 
ancient Aryas tilled the soil merely to supply their 
wants and the means of luxury. The manufactures 
were simple, for their wants were simple. The trade 
which could engage them might be confined only to 
the pmchase of clothing. The Vaishyas plied their 
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trades ; but the Ksatriyas necessarily developed into 
princes who bad retinn|^8. Their palaces became 
the seats of political influence. Their patronage 
was eagerly 0ughfe by the educated BrEhmaMas. 
The prooessibfls i^ut their castles, and their 
crowns adorned with jewels, inspired the barbarians 
with awe, and produced the feelings of gratulation 
and self-complacency in the Ary as. .^e Arya who 
had succeeded in obtaining the Branma-varchasa 
was respected highly in society. Every Arya 
aspired after it: a few only accomplished it. 
BrahmavMins, who were the legislators of the 
Aryas, discussed sacrificial questions and regulated 
society. All social and domestic institutions of a 
nation are, during one period, under the influence 
of one idea. At present the minister of religion, 
the statesman, the merchant, or the soldier in 
England, insists upon what he says or does as 
being 'practical , — a mode of thought which is applied 
to theology and metaphysics — subjects least 

susceptible of being rendered practical. What is 
not practical is considered by Englishmen to be 
absurd and imworthy of attention. For some time 
the propagation of the dogmas of religion as 
taught by Croutama Buddha, inspired and moved the 
masses of the people in India. In like manner, the 
institution in which the Aryan energy of this period 
centred, was a sacrifice. Its performance involved 
philosophy, literature, trade and commerce, 
manufactures, military prowess, and the cultivation 
of the soil. It is the form of the Aryan society of 
this period. Naturally and necessarily great atten- 
was paid to the performance of sacrifices, as 
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they engaged their energies and gratified their minds. 
Prosperity contributed to this result. Hence the 
hypothesis — that the Aryas at the time pf the 
BrahmavMins had degenerated, and that this 
degeneracy can be explained by some strange 
political revolution and social convulsion — is hardly 
correct. At the time of the Bids, the action of a 
particular cause awakened the minds and inspired 
their feelings : the Aryas could not but energize. 
The cause was the incessant struggle with the 
aborigines, who used every trick in their power to 
annoy and inconvenience the foreigpiers. The cause 
ceased to operate. The effect gradually ceased 
to be produced. The Mahomedans came from Iran 
into India just as the ancient Aryas did. They 
had to encounter nationalities more advanced in 
civilization than themselves. They fought, and like the 
ancient Aryas, settled permanently in the land they 
had acquired by right of conquest. A spirit of 
enjoyments and luxuries possessed them as soon as 
they found the means. This progress or retro- 
gression is natural. The history of every nation 
bears testimony to it. To sum up, the importance 
of the sacrificial literature, considered from any of 
these points of view, is great. Though because of 
its complexity and mystery, it is condemned, and its 
uselessness even in connection with the annals of 
ancient India, is insisted on ; yet it appears to us 
to deserve special attention from every historian 
of the ancient Aryas. 

A sacrifice and its an&lysis. 

When one has gone carefully through the multi- 
tudinous sacrifices, as they are prescribed in the 
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Shroufca-SAtras of the different systems, and compared 
them, — a task which cannot be accomplished without 
great e:y)enditure, patience and labour — he is able to 
give analysis of the formal sacrifices. The first 
and the most ancient sacrifice^ are called ]p^lka- 
yajnas. The signification of the word Pfika has 
already elicited much discussion which does not 
shrink from bold conjectures. Yet our conviction 
is that our commentators are right. The term 
Pdka means “ small.” When the big sacrifices 
on the principles of the Shrouta-system began to 
be performed, the regular sacrifices came to be 
called “ small.” The term P^a is one of those 

A 

words which the Aryas used before their separation. 
It is used in the Mk-Sanhit4 in the same sense.^ It 
is identical with Latin Paucm, Every day in the 
evening and morning, offerings were made into the 


fire, the great tutelary god of the family. But all the 
months of the year could not be without events at 
least important to an agriculturist. The Paka- 
sacrifices are the simplest in form. The sacrificer, 
his wife, and one priest only, operated. It is 
significant that the first priest was Brahm4. The 
Sthali-pfika required only one hearth called 
Grihy4gni-kun.da. It is performed on every new 
and full moon day. The tools are simplest and 
such as are used by a family every day at the stove 


^ (1. 164, 5.}. The verse is important. H. H. Wilson thus translates 
it : — “Immature (in understanding), undiscerning in mind, I enquire of 
those things which are hidden (even) from the gods : (what are) the 
seven threads which the sages have spread to envelope the sun, in 
whom all abide” ? Pdka is “ immature”— The whole hymn deserves 
atteution. 
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— a poor husbandman’s family — a simple piston* and 
mortar, fuel and darbha-grass, a vessel for keeping 
water, a vessel for cooking rice in, a pan, three 
spoons and ladles, and a small vessel for ghee or 
clarified butter, a winnowing fan, and a deer-skin. 
Even at the present day, most husbandmen in India 
do not possess even so many cooking utensils. About 
the month of August (ShrS,va?ia), the agriculturist 
has every reason to rejoice, because nature assumes 
a lovely form. The plants put forth new leaves : 
the grass-knolls are green : the new foliage of trees 
enlivens birds: and their music cheers peasants. 
At this time specially, the Shrava/ia-karma-sacrifice 
was performed by the ancient Aryas. The Brahm^ 
helped the sacrificer and his wife in it. A cake 
(Puro(^4sha) baked on one potsherd (kapMa) was 
prepared, and the whole being besmeared with 
ghee was offered into the fire. But the agricul- 
turist was susceptible of fear. In his fields, he 
was often exposed to danger from poisonous 
serpents. He believed that they could be pro- 
pitiated, Once in four months that he had to 
work in his field, he made offerings to the serpents ; 
and his fear and his anxiety for the different 
members of his united family were so great 
that his sons and cousins were mentioned by name, 
when an offering was made^ Even now about the 
month of August (ShrsLvana) offerings are made by 
the Hindus to serpents. In the month of October 


1 Ulftkhida, musala, eamidb, barhis, pihinitftpAtra, sthilt, icilp&trt, 
«r prok«anl, aruch aud srura, &jya-p&tra, shftrpa, krianftjina,— 
most' of th«s 9 are meationed in the £ik-Sanhit4 in connection with 
a sacrifice. 
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a sacrifice called Ashvayuji was p^formed. It was 
about the end of the rainy season. This time of the 
year is even now celebrated as a holiday. When 
the rainy season ceaseS, it is a time of festivity for 
two reasons : — ^the husbandman obtains leisure and 
the means of comfort. He has eveiy reason to be 
cheerful# He has a plentiful harvest before him. 
Nature is clothed in the gayest of her attires. 
Small streams meander about his pleasant field. 
The peasants turned out their horses, and believed 
that the Ashvins in the bright heavens set them 
an example, and the tutelary god of cattle was 
prayed to. The harvest was* reaped. The first 
fruits were gathered. The joy which a husbandman’s 
family feels on such an occasion can be better 
conceived than described : the children jump 
for joy : the calves and kids frisk about : the wife 
of the husbandman is cheerful, and blithely 
performs her domestic duties. The lord of the 
simple family is surrounded by his grown-up sons 
and cousins. The stories of the rain coming in 
season, or of a parrot being caught with a fruit 
in his bill, are told. The adventures either in 
quest of game or in chasing off a wild hog from 
the field are narrated. The house is cleaned and 
embellished. This festival is called Pratyavarohana. 
A plentiful dinner of dishes prepared exclusively 
of new com, new fruits, and new vegetables, is 
about to be served. . The united family of 
the patriarch sits down to dine. About this 
time, the Agrayana-sacrifice is performed. But 
the great patriarchs already dead could not be 
forgotten. Theii' short sayings and singularities 
of conduct are carefully remembered. A daughter 
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much attached to her father sheds a tear which 
springs from real devotion. In one sense, the 
dead live, for their deeds are remembered. A 
husbandman proudly points to a tree whose shadow 
shelters him from the sun, and whose fruits refresh 
as well as nourish him, with the remark that it was 
planted by his grand-father. His father had 
already narrated to him the difficulties with which 
the young tree was procured. The tree survived 
its planter and his son. But about its branches, 
hang all the tales of their deeds and the memory 
of their sayings. On two occasions in the year, 
sacrifices were performed by the ancient Aryas in 
honour of the dead. Thus we have described the 
simple domestic daily oblations, the fortnightly 
Sth^li-paka, and the seven Grihya-Sansthas ; 1. the 
Shravawfi-karma. 2. the Sarpa-bali. 3. the Ashvayuji. 
4. Agrayawa. 5. Pratyavarohawa. 6. Pi»wia-Pitn- 
yajna. 7. Anvasiaka. Yet the spring was a special 
time of rejoicing. The festival was important. The 
pleasant time of the year, when the trees blossom, 
and the tender new leaves of the plants heighten 
the beauty of a forest, was celebrated in a suitable 
form, far from the peasant home. An ox was killed, 
and a sacrifice called Shfila-gava was performed. 
The enjoyment was expensive, and some families 
or rather clans omitted it. The sacrifice is fully 
described by Ashvalfi.yana in his Grihya-Sfitra j but 
it is mentioned in glowing terms as an important 
ancient custom in the iUik-Sanhita (1. 164, 43.). In 
the Sth^li-pfika originated the Darsha-Pfir?»a-mfisa- 
sacrifice, the form or the model of all Is^i-sacrifices. 
The bhdla-gava was the germ of the NirfidAa-pashu 
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— the form or the model of animal sacrifices. The 
Agnistoma-sacrifice is the form or model of all 
the Soma-sacrifioes. The ancient Aryas, before 
they crossed the Indus, had attached great 
importance to a Soma drink. But when it could 
not be easily procured, it was sanctified and deified 
during the .Sisi-period. 

The SthSli-pgka and the Daraha-PCrfia-m^ contrasted: 
an explanation offered. 

The Darsha-Pfirna-mSsa-sacrifice performed by 
every gentleman of the Vedic period is important, 
as the greater portion of every sacrifice whether 
simple or complex is regulated by it. A big 
sacrifice is only a series of small sacrifices (Isfis). 
When a complex sacrifice like the Agnistoma 
is minutely examined and analysed, it is found to 
consist of the Isfis or sacrifices on the model of the 
Darsha-Puraa-mSsa-sacrifice, — the consecration and 
preparation of the animal, special preparation 
and oblations of its flesh, and fat, and oblations of 
Soma-juice. But when an animal is added to the 
new or full moon sacrifice, a sacrificial compound 
is also added with its Uttara-Vedi or the latter 
altar. The latter altar is so called from its either 
later development or the later performance of the 
sacrifice itself. The Uttara-Yedi cannot be built in 
the house of the sacrificer, but somewhere out of 
it. In this respect, the original natime of the 
Shfila-gava-sacrifice is represented by a regular 
animal sacrifice of the BramhavMins. But there 
was only one priest, the Brahmfi, in the ancient 
sacrifices. In the new or full moon sacrifices the 
Brahmfi is no longer an officiating priest: hia 
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position and duties are changed; he is the general 
Buperintendent of the sacrifice. The principal 
officiating priest is the Adhvaryu. The function 
of invoking gods and dwelling upon their special 
individual attributes is also developed, and requires 
a separate priest who is called Hot&. A new 
department is added — a musician or Udgfit& sings at 
intervals. In the Sthali-p^ka-sacrifice, the sacrificial 
utensils, though consecrated at the time, did not 
require the utterance of any special formulas. They 
were quietly taken up, and set apart as sacred. In the 
new or full moon sacrifice, the consecration of the 
sacrificial utensils is made by means of special 
formulae. In the SthS,H-pS,ka-saerifice, only one 
hearth or Kunda was used. In the new or full 
moon sacrifice, two fire-places or Ku^das are added. 
The new or full moon sacrifice is thus distinct, though 
only an enlargement of the Sth^li-p^ka-sacrifice. This 
enlargement can be explained by such light as the 
more complex sacrifices can throw on the subject. 
In the Sattra-sacrifice in which all the sixteen 
priests are sacrificers and priests at the same time, 
sixteen fires are united — an act which represents 
the union of all the priests or sacrificers. In the 
Agnis^oma-sacrifice, the Saptahot^s have their dis- 
tinctive fire-places. When the functions of invoking 
gods and dwelling on their individual attributes, or 
of repeating without any lapsus the formulas for 
the consecration of sacrificial utensils, or of singing 
different songs at the different stages of a sacrifice, 
could not be discharged by one priest — the Brahmfi.,' 


* All this description is based on the AshvnlAyana Gnhya- 
SAtra. The «dx Sansthls hare already been compared with the six 
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new priests were necessarily added*: the Hotd 
invoked the gods ; the Adhvaryu pronounced the 
formulae of consecration, and the ^JdgS.t^^ sang as 
the stages of the saiicrifice required. But this 
union of the priests was symbolized by the addition 
of new fire-places. This is not a mere hypothesis. 
This view of the addition of fire-places is suggested 
by a legend in the Aitareya-BrS,hma»a. Prajapati 
created the universe consisting of the three worlds — 
the earth, the firmament, and the heavens — ^the 
three great luminaries — Agni on the earth, the air 
in the firmament, and the sun in the heavens. From 
these, the three Vedas were ^produced, and the 
functions of the three priests were based on the three 
Vedas. But the Garhapatya-fire-place was allotted 
in one sense to the HotS., the DaksmS,gni-fire-place be- 
longed to the Adhvaryu, and the Ahavaniya-fire-place 
was given to the Udgat4. The section (V. 32.) of the 
Aitareya-Brdhmana supports this view. The addition 
of new Mantras and their accommodation in sacrifices 
is discussed at considerable length in the Aitareya- 
Br4hmana itself. Bulila was prevented from adding 
a Mantra. The story of Bulila' is important in this 

Ofihftuljte of the Mazdajasnians, Vide (I.) Vispered. 1. Maidhyd- 
zaremaya is Madhya-Hiranya or Harit — a sacrifice of milk, indicating 
verdure or acquisition of gold. 2. MaidhyOshema is Madhya-K^amfi. — the 
sacrifice for pastures. K«am^ is derived from k^i to dwell K«aya is a 
house, K«ema — the prosperity as that of a house. Paiti-bahya is Prati- 
sasya — indicating, or towards, corn — Agraya?^a aa described above. 

4. Ay^threma is Aydtram — not moving, stability or strength, 

5. Maidhyfi,irya is Madhya-airya. Airya is the year or var^a — the rain- 
water. 6 . Hama 9 pat-ma 6 dhaya is Shashvat-Medhya or good knowledge 
01 * works of the year. These six rites deserve a close examination. 

^ Vide Aitareya-Br^hmarta (VI. 30.). Bulila repeated certain 
Mantras when he was a Hota at a certain sacrifice. But Goushla, 
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connection. • Thus it is seen that the developnaent 
of the forms of invocation, the new description 
of the attributes of gods, new formulae of 
consecration, and developed music, led to the 
enlargement and modification of the primeval sacri- 
fice of the Sth&li-p&.ka. But the question - still 
arises — ^why should this be enlarged and developed ? 
The forms of invocation and the formulae of consecra- 
tion constituted the literature of the times. The 
gods of rain, of clouds, the sun, the moon, the 
wind, and the different constellations as they 
regulated the destiny of the ancient Aryas, were 
invoked with fresh enthusiasm by poets from 
generation to generation. Bach poet or bard^ went 
about from place to place singing of the greatness 
of his god, of his special mercy, of his beauty, of 
his appearance, and of his connection with other 
gods. The successors of such bards repeated the 
Gathfis even during the period of the BrahmavMins. 
A new impulse was given to the composition of 
poetry and to the music of bards, when the Aryas, 
impelled by an onward movement necessitated 
by social and economical conditions, left their 


a Shrotriya, discussed him out of his position. The discussion shows 
to what the Aryas attached importance at this time. 

1 Vide for instance, (V. 3.) of the Aitareya-Br^hma^ia. The 
translation of Dr. Martin Haug is not faithful. ‘‘ Well, food is 
Nydukha, because bards delighting in music, wander (about), then food 
is produced.” The same is done by Haug thus Because the 
Nytinkha (produces) is food, for the singers seeking a livehood (?) 
wander about in order to make food grow (by their singing for rain).” 
Now we give the original : — Annam vai nydnkho yad elav^ 
abhigesn&shoharantyath^nnMyam praj^yate.” The gist of the 
passage is ; — bards go about when the harvest in the country is reaped. 
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homes in Central Asia, passed through the valley 
of the Cabul, and oast a glance on the immense 
plains of tho Indus and the Ganges, bounded on 
the one side by the stupendous Himalayas, hoary 
with the snow of ages, and limited on the other 
sides by deserts or by the sea. Such a change of 
circumstances cannot but awaken the intellect, 
rouse .the feelings, create enthusiasm, and produce 
high aspirations, which cannot but be embodied in 
the utterances of poets. The intellectual effects 
were sustained and. continued by the incessant 
struggle of the Aryas with the aborigines for secur- 
ing a footing in the land of "conquest. In the 
i?ik-SanhM, the four-fold division of priests is 
sufficiently indicated, (Jn&na-Shkta). 

The social influence of Sacriflees. 

The BrahmavMins exerted a great influence on 
all the Aryan families, whether of the BrS,hman.aB, 
Ksatriyas, or of the Vaishyas, by means of the 
sacrifices which every Arya aspired after perform- 
ing. The sacrifices brought him fame, gave him a 
social position, removed the cause of such fears as 
naturally haunt every individual, and produced a 
feeling of self-satisfaction in all the members of 
a family whom to flatter and to exalt was one of 
the functions of the sacrifice. The accomplishment 
of the different desires was positively promised. The 
nation believed in the * power of spells and magic ; 
and sacrificers employed them against their enenoies. 
A sword was used and sometimes brandished 
in the course of the sacrifice. In the feahion 
of husbandmen, the sacrificial fuel and Darbha- 
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grass were ' brought home from a wilderness 
before the sacrifice was performed. The gods 
were appeased. But the social influence of a 
sacrifice is specially to be noticed. It is not every 
one that could sacrifice. A certain social status 
was indispensable, though its agricultural character 
was maintained. The sacrificer ought to possess 
at least six cows before he could pretend to bring 
a Soma-sacrifice.’^ The operations — of sending off 
the cows to the pasturage, of arranging them 
before they were milked, of tying the calves to 
their pegs, of milking the cows and of disposing 
of the milk in the fashion of dairy-maids, — 
are still performed with punctilious care by 
a modern gentleman who cannot understand them, 
though he is impressed with a sense of mystery. 
In the animal-sacrifice, the agricultural and the 
domestic operations for the preparation of a 
Purod&.sha in the fashion of a house-wife are retained. 
But social progress is shewn. A Yilpa or a shaft 
of timber is added. Its preparation requires some 
knowledge of carpentry. Thus Shilpas or arts are 
added.® But a perfect gentleman of the modern 
times is represented in the Soma-sacrifice, though 
the agriculturist and the simple artist are not 
forgotten. The prince — Soma — visits the house of 
the sacrificer. He is received as a distinguished 


1 This was a necessaiy qualification even during the period of 
invasion. But then there were many ways of acquiring distinction, 
such as valour or exploration. Now there was almost only one — the 
performance of a sacritce and exhibition of one's power. 

2 The Shilpaa|3re often mentioned and commended in the Brfi»hmawa- 
literature. 
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guest. His rank impresses the sacrificer, his family, 
and his friends. This is a charaeteristic sacrifice- 
of this period. £rahma»aspati represents the 
Brahma or the power of knowledge, and of course, 
the power of the Bi4hmawas or priests. Soma 
represents the Ksatra or the power of war, and 
of course, the power of the warriors. Thus the 
leader of the warriors, the great king, visits the 
representatives of knowledge, and hospitality is 
shewn to him. Whatever the power of the 
BrS,hmanas or priests, or of Vaishyas or merchants 
may be, they must look up to a court for distinc- 
tion in society. The Soma-sa<jrifice symbolizes the 
magnificence of a princely visit. The influence of 
an institution can be easily estimated by the power 
it exercises over the language, literature, philosophy, 
manners, and customs of a nation. The influence 
of sacrifices was great, because they were the 
direct means of reputation ; and no element in 
human nature is more powerful than the desire of 
public approbation. The means of the sacrificer 
were known to the community : his generosity was 
published: his gold and silver plates were exhibited. 
Thus vanity conduced to the development of 
sacrificial institutions. The sacrificer often in the 
course of his sacrifice made strong declarations 
against his enemy. This was a kind of public 
speech perhaps made in reply to some one. The 
wife and the grown-up sons of the lord of an united 
family had an ample opportunity of showing them- 
selves off. The first had to co-operate with her 
husband, — the lord and patriarch of the littde com- 
munity. When more than one wife lived under the 
same roof, the conscious importance and declared 
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superiority of the one allowed to participate in the 
sacrifice, could be easily imagined. On particular 
occasion^, the sons were mentioned by name. As 
many small sacrifices as can correspond to the 
desires of man, are described in the literature of 
the period. The nation believed in their efficacy, 
and the priests performed them. If malp issue 
failed, the son-sacrifice^ was performed. If poverty 
threatened, the wealth-sacrifice was performed. If 
an opponent annoyed a gentleman, a defeat-sacri- 
fice was performed. These small sacrifices are too 
many to be mentioned. Heaven* or happiness was 
secured by a big-sacrifice, and heaven is naturally 
sought by man. Some expensive sacrifices lasting for 
days and directly leading the sacrifioer to heaven 
elicited much interest. The Brfihma»a aspired after 
the power of knowledge, and performed some sacrifice 
for accomplishing his object, though he took great 
care not to neglect the means. The Ksatriya per- 
formed such sacrifices as brought much wealth to 
Brfihmanas. His riches, his generous simplicity, 
his impulsive credulity, his inordinate desire for 
military distinction, the extension of his dominions, 
and his propensity to carnal indulgences, — all 
these developed interesting phases in social 
institutions. Music entertained the sacrificer and 
his followers. Soma was abundantly prepared. 
The beverage was sought by the priests with 
avidity. And animal food was distributed with 
care to all connected with a sacrifice. The priests 
directed the warriors in sacrifices, and the warriors 

1 These sacrifices are described uoder the head of K^raye^^i in 
the TaiUiriya-Sanhitfi, and BrUhmana, 

2 See the Appendix. 
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eni'iched the priests. The one displayied impulsiye 
bravery and courage in a battle-field : "the other 
gradually possessed the power of direction, of 
scheming, of practical application of means to an 
end. In the contact of the warrior and the priest 
at the time of sacrifices, lay the germ of a great 
revolution. The permanent settlement in the 
country conquered by their ancestors, the subjuga- 
tion of the barbarous races, the reduction to 
slavery of such as fast succumbed to the demon- 
strative and self-asserting power of the Aryas, the 
fertility of the soil, the forests in which every variety 
of game abounded, cheerful natiire and beneficent 
gods of the days of prosperity — all these contributed 
to the preponderance of the sacrificial institutions, 
and the sacrificial institutions were fraught with 
serious consequences to the Aryan society of this 
period. 

The period of Brahmav&dins— a period of prosperity. 

They considered this world to be happy — a 
feeling which general prosperity alone can 
engender.* The predominant feature of the 
national aspirations was the sense of having 
already accomplished a great feat and worked out 
their destiny. The nation now felt that it was 
endowed with great powers. The beverage — Soma — 
was exalted into a prince, whose advent was a great 


' Vide (I. 13.) of the Aitareya-BiAhmaj^a, which comments on a 
Mantra of the Taittiriya-SanhitA This is a proof that the Taittiriya- 
SanhiU existed prior to the Aitareya-Brftlimana. This earth is called 
Bhadra. This world is superior (Shrey&n). 
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occasion of * rejoicing. ' Attempts made by tbe 
whole nation at new acquisitions are not discernible 
in the literature of the period? but die fear 
of losing what they had already acquired often 
overpowered- their minds. The formula, — “ He 
who knows this has a firm footing here,” is often 
repeated. It is the refrain, the burden of the 
whole Aitareya-Br&hmaJia. Even in modern times, 
a prosperous nation, once enterprising, spirited and 
adventurous, but now surfeited with wealth, forgets 
its traditions, ignores its treaties, and adopts for 
its motto the" formula, “ peace at any price.” The 
ancient Aryas' during this period prayed to their 
gods not to grant them a victory over their 
enemies, but to give them a firm footing, ‘ that 
is, to continue their prosperity. Thus their gods also 
participated in this national feeling they rested.* 
The gods of the Aryan invaders were restless, com- 
municative, and enterprising. The gods of the 
BrahmavMins desired rest and sought to conceal 
their intentions from man.* This life with its 
pleasures is so important that it is put into the 
Pravargya-vessels.* The social institutions which 
flattered the national ideas were declared to be pre- 
valent among gods themselves. The gods of this 


1 “Te kaemayogou kalpayanti,” ia, “they devise or contrive 
stability and consolidation.” Vide (I. 14.) of the Aitareya-Br4hma?ia. 

* “ The gods (felt) that they had accotnplidied the Atithyesd by 
completing the eating of K&.” Vide (I. 17.) of the Aitareya-Brkhmawa. 
The gods rested there. 

8 Fide the saying “ Parok«a-priy4 vai devfts,” often repeated in the 
BrShmana-Uterature. 

^ Vide (I. 20.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana. 
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period were divided into castes.^ The gdds of the 
Aryan invaders were abo\^ suoIiai feeling. Sacrificial 
processes are interpreted by means of the idea 
of caste. The superiority of the conquerors suggests 
the idea: their vanity develops it; prosperity 
establishes it. At present the Europeans in India 
cannot but form the highest caste. At the time of 
the BrahmavMins, caste was insisted on, The 
conquering Aryas recognized it as the badge of 
their social, religious, and political supremacy. 
Even the office of procuring Soma, and selling it, 
was considered as sinful.® The Aryans were elated 
by their triumph over the aborigines, and their 
sense of superiority and self-satisfaction betrays 
itself in their utterances. Objects of this life were 
sought with great avidity. The Klimyesiis or 
sacrifices for them were frequently performed. 
Gold and silver were abundantly used.® The kings 
and their retinues marching in gorgeous processions 
were the order of the day.*^ Conquests already 


1 According to the YAjasaneyins, the gods are divided into four 
castes Agni and Brihaepati are Brlhmanas ; Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
the Rudras, Parjanya, Yama Mrityu are the EL^atriyas ; the Vasus, 
the Rudras, the Adityas, Vishvedevas and Maruts are the Vaishas ; 

is a Shtidra. Yidt (I, 9.) of the Aitareya-Brahmana and the 
commentary of Sfi,yarMu 

2 Throughout the BrS-hmana-literature, the feeling of caste is 
boastfully exhibited. “ Pdpo hi Soma-vikrayl" — a seller of Soma is 
a sinner,” Yide (I. 12.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa, Yide for instance, 
the Taittiriya-Brilhmawa (III. 7, 6, 6.). — The three castes are only 
mentioned. The Shddra is excluded. 

^ Yide (I. 23.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana. 

^ Indra ran the race in a carriage drawn by horses, a great noise 
is a characteristic mark of the Kdatra which is of Indra,” see (I Y. 
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made, and trimuphs already achieved, are spoken 
of with feelings of confidence.* Fine women 
beantifnlly clad and decked with jewels displayed 
their charms.* Beoorationa were lavished upon 
little things of common life.* A great man could 
not be directly spoken to ; a re<^uest had to be 
made carefnlly, and mnoh time was wasted before 
a ^eat man could be approached.* Because the 
atorigines had submitted, and because it was a 
period of peace and prosperity, the natural 
propensity of bragging was freely indulged in. The 
i^satriyaa often declared -that they could repel any 
attack upon them and that none could defy their 
powers. Silver carriages rattled affray.® Life was 


9.) of th^ For the gilded cloth over the elephant 

ai;id for d;resses, gold, jewels, see (VI. 27.) and (IV. 6.) of the Aitareya- 
BrS-hipa^. 

1 Throughout the B^^hIna^^a-literature, stories of conflicts between 
Bevas and Asuras ar^ narrated— conflicts which invariably terminate 
in the tri\unph of the former. These stories show the feelings of 
triumph and self^com,placency with which; they are told. 

2 Vide (I. 29.) of the Aitareya-Br4hmaMa. In all the I^d-prayogas 
the wives are- described as showing themselves off. 

8 Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-Brftjiniawa. 

4 Vide (II. 7.) of the AitareyarBrSihmana — A haughty man is men- 
tioned. ^^Unimttahy and drij^takP are used in the original. Unmattah is 
translated into a drunkard by Haug ; but he is one intoxicated with 
his prosperity. It is not, or seldopr, used in its etymological sense 
in the ancient Sanskrit literature. BEe is called Madyap! or Sur^pt. 
Among the five great sins enumerated by Ydska, he mentions 
Sur^jAnam and not UnmAdah. Vide (YI. 27.) of the Nirukta. 

5 Vide the last lines of (III. 41.) of the Aitareya-Bridxmana. The 
sacrificer enjoys the K^atra, the valour, and the power (of repelling 
an attack.)” 

^ Vide (VII. 18.) of the same. 
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enjoyed. A variety of dishes and drinkfil was jWr 
pared.^ The essences of milk were chiefly appreciated, 
A gentfeman married more than one wife*’* A rich 
man took many wives. Great men sitting in the 
lap of fortune are mentioned.* But there is one 
feeling which strongly contrasts with the fueling 
of those Aryas who adventurously worked their 
way to India, who were exposed to ^:^at dangers 
in their march, and who, when defeated by their 
opponents, mustered courage, and poimed out their 
hearts before Agni and Indra, asking them to aid 
them in their trials,- and expressing penitence for their 
doings. The Aryan invaders considered themselves 
to be the companions of their cattle, which are 
always mentioned in their prayers to their gods. 
The cattle and their own children are invariably asso- 
ciated with all that they cherished most in their 
songs. They believed that man and animals were 
equally entitled to all that nature produced. They 
were co-heirs.^ Prosperity destroyed this feeling. 
BrahmavMins declared that man was the strongest 
of all animals, that he was their lord, and that they 
were made for him.* The love, which hard-working 


1 Such as Amik^a and seasoned Soma. Vide for instance, (11. 30.) 

of the <same. 

2 Vide (IV. 23.). Thei'e can be polygamy, but no polyandry. 
Hence perhaps among the non-Aryas, there was the latter. 

^ The original words are : — Vy&ptpgatashrlh * * * * KrichhrA- 
davapadya * Vide (IV. 4.) of the Aitareya-Br^hma/ia. 

* for instance, (VII. 35, 12.) of the iZik-Sanhitft — ‘‘Shan no 
arvantah shamu santu g&vah.” This spirit pervades the ,^k-SanhitA 
® Vide (IV. 8.) and (IV. U) of the Aitareya-Brdhmana— Tasm^t 
purusah pashu^u prati^^Aito-atti chain&nadhi cha ti^^Aati^ — this means-^ 
Hence a man stands among the cattle, eats them and rules over 
them.” Compare this spirit with that of the iZik-^anhitd. 
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peasants bear to tbeir cattle — their fellow-labourers, 
as well as their supporters — now gave way to the 
feeling of superiority which chivalry and military 
glory engenders. The great goal of ambition was 
to acquire a position of importance in society, and 
the performance of sacrifices was the means 
adopted.^ The sacrifices subserved a national 
weakness. In the VSjapeya and Mah§,vrata sacri- 
fices, the priests took their seats on a beautiful 
swing. "V^ile it rocked, dancing girls paraded 
their art to which music contributed its charms.^ 
A large pavilion was mounted on a frame-work ; 
the sacrifioer took his seat on it ; it was called 
heaven. The luxury could be enjoyed by the 
opulent. Some paraded their horses ; others, their 
umbrellas. Dialogues, now considered obscene, 
were sanctioned as parts of a sacrifice.® Sometimes 
the priests could speak rather freely of the 
wives of the sacrificer himself. Modern India is 
ashamed of these things. A Br^hmana can never 
understand how they were sanctioned. But 
chivalry is not fastidious ; and an European ball and a 
dance throw light on the direction which the human 
whims and caprices can take. Thus during the 
period of the Brahmav&dins, the Aryas enjoyed 


1 Vide (I. 1, 6, 11.) and (11. 1.) of the Aitareya-Brfihmawa. 
Prosperity, firm footing, and the most distinguished place among 
one’s own people, form the ruling ambition of the people. 

2 Vide the Y^japeya and Mah^vrata prayogas. We have not got 
a copy. The information is given to us by a distinguished Marathi 
Shrotriya— our teacher of sacrificial philosophy. 

3 See the Yfljasaneya-Sanhit4 (XXIII. 2S, 23, 24.) with the Bhl^ya 
of Mahidhara. Nothing can be more obscene* 
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what their ancestors had acquired. ’ Tranquillity 
and prosperity had succeeded incessant war-fare 
and dangerous adventures. The first proved a 
direct cause of the degeneracy of the Aryas, the 
last awakened their energies, roused their spirits, 
enlarged their vision, stirred up the deep recesses 
of their hearts, and spiritualized their aspirations. 
The one period produced the Brahmawa-literature, 
the other bequeathed to humanity, a legacy of 
the SanhiM-literature, which will be the more 
appreciated, the more it is known and understood. 

The cowtry and the tribes. 

The Aryan colonists gradually extended their 
settlements in the North-east, which they considered 
to be the sphere of their victories.* But some 
enterprising Aryas had already reached the country 
between the Granges and the Jamna, and perhaps 
named it the Antar-Vedi* (the inner sacrificial 
ground) . The centre of the Du^b was possessed ; 
and small kingdoms flourished.® Its West, East, and 
North were partially occupied. Villages in the East 


^ Vide (I. 14.) of tho Aitareya-Br^thmaTwi, The North-east is 
called apar^jiU — unconquered. 

2 It is still known among the orthodox learned Sbl>stris as the 
Antar-Vedi. 

^ Vide (VIII. 14.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmam The kings in the 
Nlchyas and Apftchyas (in the West) are independent. People in the 
North about the foot of the Him^ayas such as the Uttara-Kurus, 
Uttara-Madras, have no king. Those in the centre with the Vasha 
and Ushinaras have regular rftj&s. This section of the Aitareya- 
Br^hmana is important. The kingdoms in the Du^b are called the 
Pratis^hita or consolidated. 
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were thickly ' populated : in the West, they thought 
that there were deserts.^ Extensive forests everywhere 
abounded.® Some were set on fire, or caught fire, 
as the ambition of the colonists or accident pre- 
vailed,® for the spirit of adventure had not become 
extinct as the travellers could find honey and 
delicious wild fruits in any quantity.^ A story of 
the whole earth once being without any colony 
was yet told, as the memory of the great invasion 
was yet fresh.® A kingdom or a colony was 
often surrounded by primeval forests abounding 
in deer and birds.® The pastoral mode of life 
still predominated, though it had given way to 
chivalry and a sort of feudab»>ispi*em. 

Many of the wild tribes were not*'as yet named. The 
Pancha-janah or the five classes were as they had 
been before the period of invasion — Gods, Men, 
Gandharvas with Apsaris, Serpents and Manes 
(Pitris). A god is not the correct translation of 
Deva, which simply meant a bright one — a dis- 
tinguished person. The Nagas were gradually 
excluded from the pale of the Aryan polity. The 
Nisadas had not as yet made sufficient progress in 


1 Vide (III. 44.) of the Aitareya-BrS-hmam 

2 Vide (III. 31.) of the same, and Vide (VI. 23.). 

3 (VII. 15.). The conflagration of a forest and the fire of an 
Agnihotrin are mentioned together and a penance named. 

4 Vide (VII. 15.) the story of Harishchandra. “ The wanderer 
finds honey and the sweet Oudumbara-fruit.” 

5 The earth was in the beginning without heir. Vide (V. 23.) 

6 In the (III. 31.) of the Aitareya-Brahmawa, occurs the following 

“ the people always represent the interior of a kingdom” — thus showing 
that a kingdom was surrounded by forests whioh are mentioned in the 
same place— -such forests as abounded with d^er and birds. 
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civilization to aspire after ‘t|ie performance of 
sacrifices.* Vishv^mitra, or rather his legend, 
sanctioned the exclusion of other tribes such as the 
Pulindas and Shabaras.* Villages were prosperous 
as they could boast of seven kinds of cattle,® and 
the Brahmanas who now formed the leading class 
were asked to propitiate the gods that the Aryan 
horses, rams, ewes, and cows, might flourish.* 
The horses as they are mentioned, indicate the 
importance still attached to them, and the progress 
the community had made towards settled life. Yet 
rams, ewes, and cows are associated with horses — a 
fact that shows that the agricultural and chivalrous 
modefe of life co-existed. The patriarch and his 
eons and perhaps gi’andsons quietly cultivated 
their land, but when necessary, they mounted their 
horses and swords in hand, marched against their 
enemies. As yet the Br&hma»a was not afraid of 
wielding a sword, nor was the Ksatriya ashamed of 
tilling the land.® But influences were at work — 
influences too powerful not to change the social 
system, and to introduce gradually new institutions 
—the result of a change of views and aspirations. 


1 They are mentioned in the (VIII. 11.) of the Aitareya-BrAhma^ia 
as the most degraded thieves, murderers, along with savages. 

2 Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmaJia. 

^ Vide (II. 17.) of the Aitareya-Brfihmawa. 

^ Vide (III. 34.) of the same. 

® Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-Br^lhmawa. The ^ords of. 
Vishvainitra are important. Devar^ta has the royal superiority of 
the Jambus, and the Vedic divine knowledge of the Gfi,ihins.” Again, 
“ These my sons will be rich in cattle and in warriors.” 
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The action of the system of sacrifices on the Aryan 
community. 

Sacrifices were frequently performed. The 
composition of the stifring songs (chhandas) had 
already exercised a powerful influence on the 
minds of the Aryas. The mode of invoking gods 
at a sacrifice had become elaborate. Men, gifted 
with good intellectuality, could only succeed in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the art of 
sacrificing. Many made strenuous efforts but a 
few only succeeded. Gradually a system of 
instruction was developed. The teacher, by way 
of distinction, was called an Ach^rya. The mode 
of initiation, the rules of pupilage, and the costume 
of a pupil were necessarily attended to.^ VS.madeva 
taught a school which acquired a great reputation.® 
His many pupils included some highly talented 
youths, who began to cultivate literary and 
philosophical pursuits. The community, which 
attached a great importance to the performance 
of. those sacrifices on which, they believed, 
depended their welfare, nay life itself, honoured 
their priests and amply patronized them. During 
this period, the BrahmavMins were the recognized 
leaders of society. Strange sacrificial problems 

1 Vide (III. 10, 9, 6.) of the Taittirlya-Brahmawa, See the goat- 
skin of the Brahmacharin mentioned in (VII. 13.), and (VII. 23.) of the 
Aitareya-Brahmawa. 

2 Vide (VI. 18.) of the Aitareya-Brahmana. First Vishvamitra 
saw those Sampata-mantras, Vimadeva composed (asrijata) those 
seen by VLshvaniitra, He taught them. ' 
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were discussed. Equally strange sacrificial dicta* 
were promulgated — dicta, it must be remembered, 
more willingly and implicitly obeyed than an act 
of a legislative council. Every Arya delighted in 
causing a sacrifice to be performed. The priests 
multiplied : their influence increased, and their 
importance in society stimulated youths to follow 
their pursuits. The Aryas, who had ample leisure and 
means, adopted what the priests laid dpwn. A Doctor 
of Divinity in one sense ruled over “ the people,” 
(who), says the Aitareya-Brahmami,* “ follow, in 
their sayings, him who possesses the whole speech, 
and the full Brahma, and who has obtained un- 
disputed superiority.” Young men left their houses, 
and their parents, and dwelt with their teachers, 
submitting themselves to a rigid and stem dis- 
cipline. N&bh&nedis^Aa left his brothers and his 
father who was . possessed of property and followed 
theological pursuits. His brothers cunningly 
sought to exclude him from a share in the 
property of his father. The story® is interesting 
as it throws much light as well on the school- 
system and its relation to the Aryan gentlemen 
who performed sacrifices, but who often required 
the services of -real Doctors of Divinity like N^bh&- 
nedisi^a to hdp them out of theological intricacies. 


1 Such discussions, as whether Agnihotra was to be offered before 
or after the sun-set, were con^mon. For a dictum see 

the Aitareya-Br&hmawa — In the words of Haug — “ He wMb having 
such a knowledge should abuse or curse the Hotri after he has n- 
peated the stZejiiyjmfse, suffers injury.” > 

2 Vtdle (II. 15.) of the Aitareya-BrfthmaMa. 

^ Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmaita. 
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ds on the way in which learned men were rewarded/ 
A strange course is recommended to a Br&hma>m- 
youth who failed in securing distinction as a 
soholarw “ A Brihmawa, who after having com- 
pleted his Vedic studies should not attain to 
any fame> should go to a forest, string together 
the stalks of Darbha-grass with their ends 
standing upwards, and sitting on the right side of 
anothw BrUhmawa, repeat with a loud voice chatur- 
hotri Mantras.^ Sometimes Doctors of Divinity 
quarrelled. TSmadeva differed from Vishvhmitra.’® 
Both published their opinions. Sometimes a learned 
man was ridiculed. The sons of Aitasha'* stopped 
his mouth when he began to repeat his strange 
Mantras. Aitasha was an eccentric philosopher. He 
thought he could prolong human life by teaching 
a new way of performing a sacrifice. In an animal- 
sacrifice, different parts of the animal killed were 
carefully allotted to different priests. The know- 
ledge of the parts constituted an important branch 
of study, the history of which is thus narrated in 
the Aitareya-Br&hmana^ : — “ This division of the 
sacrificial animal was invented by the .ffisi Deva- 
bh^ga, a son of Shruta. When he was departing 
from this life, he did not entrust (the secret to any 
one.) But a supernatural being communicated it to 
Girija, the son of Babhru. Since his time men 
study it.” The performance of sacrifices to which 


1 Vide (V. 23.) of the Aita,reya-Br&hma?ia. 

a Vide (VI, IS.) of the same. The names of Bharadv^ja, Vasis^Aa, 
and NodhS,s are mentioned in this connection. 

s (VI. 33.) of the AitarejarBr&hmana mentions Aitasha— a Iduni. 

^ Vide (VII. 1.) of the Aitareya*Br&hma^. 
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every Aryan gentleman paid particular attention 
and on which he spent as much wealth as might 
be necessary, paved the way for the aggrandisement 
and supremacy of Br^hmaaas, — as yet only Hi® 
educated Aryas, for Vishv^mitra, though a waijrior, 
took a* prominent part as a teachm*, and Vasis^Zta, a 
teacher of reputation, taught also his own pupils. 
But throughout the Aitareya-Brdhmawa, there is not 
even a faint indication of their inveterate hostility. 

The general condition of Society. 

The condition of theology, pljUosophy, literature, 
and folklore, point to the conclusion that society 
had become artificial, and its modes of thought and 
forms of aspirations had been secularized by 
prosperity, ease, and the sense of triumph. First, we 
will examine the general condition of society. 
The patriarchal system prevailed. The father was 
the judge as well as the law-giver. He could 
divide the ancestral property in any way he liked. 
The stories of Nabhanedis^Aa or Vishvimitra support 
this statement. Necessarily the mother — the wife 
of the patriarch^ — possessed a great influence, in 
exercising which, she often showed a proneness to 
quarrelsomeness."* She had preference of all the 
female members of the family, for she could take 
her meal before her sisters-in-law.® In modern 


^ Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareyct-BrAhmana. By an adjudicator and 
arbitrator, they meant their father.*' 

Vide (lit. 24.) of the Aitareya*Brllhma»a. Then hia wife does 
not quarrel with him in his house.” 

^ Vide (III. 37.) of the Aitareya-Brahma/ia. 
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Indian socie'ty, her position is inferior to that of 
her sisters-in-law. Though women possessed a great 
influence over their husbands, they did not freely 
converse with them — a practice essential to modesty, 
which imparts delicate grace to beauty. PrSsah^ — a 
beloved wife of Indra — ^said to the gods who asked 
her a question^ : — “ I will give you an answer 
to-morrow, for women ask their husbands, (and) 
they do so during the night” when they 
can give lectures behind the curtain, and 
persuade their lords to accede to their wishes and 
to sanction their whims. Sons were preferred to 
daughters, for prayers were often offered to gods 
to grant them, racy warriors — a name by which the 
youths in the family were known. Grand and special 
preparations for celebrating a marriage were made. 
The para-nymphs gathered in numbers, to whom 
torches showed the way, and who walked in a 
procession.^ The marriage-gifts (vahatu) were 
paraded as the procession moved towards the 'house 
of the bride-groom. The gifts often consisted 
even of a thousand cows. Hospitality was the rule 
of life, and guests were received with great 
ceremony cows were specially killed for them : 
baths, water, and food (Madhuparka^) were offered 
to them. The dishes consisted of milk and its 


1 Vide (III, 22.) of the same. 

2 Vide (IV. 7.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana : — Prajapati gave his 
daughter ShryS, S^vitrl in marriage to the king Soma,'' 

3 Tide (II. 20.) of the Aitareya-BrEhmaTia. 

4 The statements about the Madhuparka are based on the descrip- 
tion of the Atithya-i«^i, for Madhuparka is not mentioned by name in 
the Br^hma^ia-literature, 
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preparations. Soma, when mixed with milk, made 
an excellent beverage. The jRieis attributed to it 
their conquests and their knowledge. The 
BrahmavMins worshipped it. As is natural, the 
birth of a child produced feelings of delight in , the, 
family, “ because parents say in their conversations 
about a child whein it is born : — ‘ It has the desire 
of listening (to us)^ : it is very attentive, (see) it 
endeavours to raise its neck, then its hand.’ ” Thus 
many a tender thought was expressed, and many a 
kind wish, entertained. Next to the members of the 
family, the cattle attracted special attention. Their 
pasture-grounds were carefully looked after.* 
Large sheds were erected for their accommodation.* 
The rights in the property of land or cattle were 
thoroughly developed. There was sometimes a 
cause of difference between families and clans. 
The Aitareya-BrShmana^ observes that even here 
(in affairs of daily life) people say when they 
quarrel “ As far as the right of possession is 
concerned, this is ours.” The right of possession 
was the right of property — a principle which 
still rules cur transactions, as possession is 
nine-tenths of law. The right of primogeni- 
ture was established. The relations naturally 
enough raised difficulties, which the sharp- 
ness and intelligence alone of the first-born 
could overcome. The first-born was the natural 


^ Vide (III. 2.) of the same. 

2 Yide (IV. 27.) of the Aitareya-Br3,hmana ; for Tura, the son of 
Kavasa, knew some customary rules. 

^ Vide (HI. 24.) of the same. 

^ Vide (III, 28.) of the same. 
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as well as • recognized deader of the family — an 
important factor of a clan.‘ “ He who has such a 
knowledge is acknowledged as the first-born and 
leader. All his relations agree as (to his right) to 
the leadership.” Again the gods, the Aitareya- 
Brahmana remarks, (once) did not acknowledge 
Indra’s right of primogeniture and leadership. The 
principle of clanship predominated and exercised a 
more powerful influence than caste itself. The 
Brahmawas were divided into clans, because a boy of 
the Angiras-clan could not be adopted into a family 
of the Bharatas.^ The Paingyas differed from the 
Kousitakas as to the customs of the new or full 
moon sacrifices.^ The castes of the Vaishyas and 
Shffdras were fixed, for no real Vaishya or ShCldra 
ever attempted to raise his head and aspire after 
equality with the Brahmawa or Ksatriya. But the 
Brahma and the Ksatra or the status of a 
BrahmaJia and that of a Ksatriya were soluble and 
interchangeable. It was by a series of political 
artifices, to be noticed in the sequel, that.the two 
castes were separated. The memory, that the king 
of the Aryas was elected, lingered among the higher 
classes.^ The general tendency of the Ksatriyas 
was to develop into princes, whoso right to the 
throne was hereditary. But a prince might own 
only a castle, some land for pasturage, a number of 
cattle, and some followers, and might rule over a 

1 Vide (IV. 26.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

2 (VII. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana the story of Shnnahsbepa. 

3 Vide (VII. 11.) of the same. 

4 Vide (1. 14.) “ The devAs said, it is on account of our having 
no king, that the Asuras defeat uSt Let us elect a king. All consented.” 
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ievf. miles only. 'E^ery Ksatriya was a Rd]'! They 

seldom lougVit, mtli oao anotW. Tke idea oi au 
empire divided into tribniary principalities was 
formed.* The Ashvamedha-sacrifioe, which pro- 
claimed to the Aryan world the triumphs of a 
prince and his political paramountcy, was sometimes 
performed. The Aryan princes, instead of waging 
bloody wars among themselves, enjoyed in peace 
and luxury the fruits of the conquests made by 
their ancestors. Their habits were gradually 
changed. Agricultural pursuits were carefully 
followed, but the Vaishyas were separated from the 
ruling-classes — the Brahma»as and Ksatriyas — by a 
social gulf which difference of habits, pursuits, and 
tastes cannot but create. The customs of pasturage 
were fixed. The Shfidras attempted to please their 
Aryan lords by their submissive industry and 
enforced obedience.® The Ksatriyas abandoned 
themselves to luxuries, and indulged in the gratifi- 
cation of their passions. Their conscience, which 
now and then produced in them the sense of their 
sins and caused uneasiness, was quieted by a sacri- 
fice in which sometimes sins were confessed, and a 
great stress on the removal of a moral stain was laid.® 
The Ksatriyas drove in rattling carriages which 
were gaudily ornamented, and costly metals like 
gold and silver were not spared.^ If rivers in 


1 Vide (VII. 34.) From all directions, he (a king) exacts tribute, hia 
kingdom becomes strong, and is not to be shaken. 

^ Vide the Kusm&mfa and Garaa-homa as described in the Taitti- 
»'>ya-Ara«yaka. Vide (IV. 22.) of the Aitareya-Brahmajia. 

® Vide (HI. 2, 3, 9.) and (III. 3, 11, 2») of the Tai1.tirtya-Br8h.maMa. 
Then in front, the Western Shfidras are known (kvasywiti). 

* Vide the foot-notes already given. 
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their territories threatened to oppose an obstacle, 
they were either bridged* over or crossed in boats."* 
Elephants were tamed, and their trappings, while 
they conduced to convenience, were gorgeous and 
suited the dignity of the princely driver.* Kegular 
warfare is mentioned by way of an illustration. 
But attacks were made on neighbouring forests in 
which the aboriginal tribes still lurked ; and some 
animals, in which their property consisted, were 
wrested from them and triumphantly exhibited to 
the Aryas as booty.^ The princes or rather power- 
ful Ksatriyas paraded their influence which neces- 
sarily depended on the number of their followers. 
Ornaments of gold had superseded the armour, 
which the Aryas who invaded India wore, and 
commended. Chivalrous and predatory life 
gradually passed away. Carpets fringed with gold 
were spread.® The princes took their seats on 
them and awarded prizes to the swiftest runner, 
and foot-races excited a great interest among the 
Aryas.® But the general sentiment was much 
refined, as the Brahma??a shrank from killing a 
sacrificial animal though his legitimate and essential 
function,^ The Aryas naturally enough boasted of 


1 A bridge mentioned in (III. 35.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana. It 
is called Setu^ and is used in connection with tarawa or crossing. 

2 Vide (IV. 13.) of the same. The word ndvou is used as connected 
with tarati. 

3 Elephants had been used even during the period of invasion as 
mentioned in the last chapter. 

4 Vide (II. 25.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmawa. 

^ Vide (VII. 18.) of the same. 

Vide (IV. 7.) of the same. 

7 The Shainita gradually ceased to be a Brihmana. 
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their polished manners, which could not'butoontirast 
favourably with those of tl» Shhdras.' 

The Br&hmanas, Ksatriyae, Vaishyas, and Shudfas, how 
characterized in the literature of the tiindz. 

The Brdhmanas* “ are ready to take gifts, 
thirsty after drinking Soma, hungry of eating food, 
and ready to roam about everywhere according 
to their pleasure.” “ They formed a fraternity.”* 
This picture is not at all flattering. But the Aryan 
community honoured their priests, and though 
they hankered after food, drink, ..and the means of 
procuring them, yet they commanded respect and 
attention to their wishes. “ The Ksatriya then is 
in the Ksattra, and the royal power represented 
by the Nyagrodha over the trees, is then placed 
in him. Just as the Nyagrodha tree has, by means 
of its descending roots, a firm footing on the earth 
(for it is multiplied in this way), the royal power 
of a Ksatriya who enjoys, when sacrificing, this 
portion (as food) has a firm footing, and his rule 
cannot be overthrown.”* The passage quoted 


1 Read the remark of Shunah-shepa to his father ; what is not 
found even in the bands of a Sbddra^ one has seen in thy hand, the 
knife (to kill thy son wit^)/' Vide (VII. 17.) of the AitareyarBrdhmaTia* 
^ Vide (VII. 29.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmawa. 

^ Br^hmawata is Brdhmana-hood and not a Brahmanical fraternity, 
as translated by Hang. In this connection see the Sdtras (IV. 2, 
42-43.) of Pdmni. 

^ Vide (VII. 31.) of the Aitareya*Brfi.hmaiia. The translation of 
Martin Hang quoted here may be compared with out translation — 
Then indeed he causes the K«atra*power of the plants and trees 
(Vanaspatis) to be placed in himself (who is) aK^atra, that is, a K«atri- 
ya. As the Nyagrodha (ficus Indica) by descending shoots stands firm 
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discovers twD facts, — first, the Ksatriya princes ivere 
anxious to consolidate their power and to perpetuate 
their rule ; secondly, the BrS.hma%as possessed the 
means of the stability of a Ksatriya, which depended 
on the due performance of sacrifices. The Vaishyas 
live, “ paying taxes to a king (not their own)' to be 
enjoyed by others, and are oppressed according to 
the pleasure of the king.”^ “ The ShMras are to 
serve others, to be beaten and expelled according 
to the pleasure of their masters.”^ They were the 
slaves of the Aryas, whose treatment of the Shfidras 
cannot but be considered mild, when it is compared 
with that which was the inevitable lot of the negro- 
slaves in America at the hands of the European 
Aryas of modern times. The history of the Shfidra- 
slaves reproduced itself in that of the negro-slaves. 
But liberty and social status were gradually con- 


(pratid^/tati) in the ground, (so the Kdatriya stands firm) in (his rule), 
for his rule not to be disturbed becomes powerful, when a Ksatriya- 
sacrificer eats thus this portion.^' Martin Hang’s translation is 
always too free, if not lax, to be of any use from a historical point of 
view. 

1 Vide (VII. 29.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana. Compare again our 
translation with that quoted in the text, “ He is a tax-payer to 
others, to be worked (literally to be enjoyed or eaten) by others as 
they desire, (and) to be subjugated.” It will be seen from the 
comparison of the two translations what the value of Hang’s transla- 
tion is. Yet he deserves credit, for he is the only European who 
attempted to study the intricate sacrificial system, the difficulties of 
which become discernible by the failure of a hard-working scholar 
like Dr. Martin Haug, 

3 He is a menial slave (predyas), to be made to stand up as 
his master desires, and to be killed (Vadhyas) as he pleases or desires.” 
1 his is our translation, Compare it with the one in the text. It ^ 
Dr, Martin Hang’s, 
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ceded to the Shddras in ancient India by the ancient 
Ary as, as the Shhdras were found qualified ; while a 
bloody war alone, waged for years, could emancipate 
the negro-slaves from A bondage which had not one 
palliating circumstance about it. Thus the Aryan 
community was stratified : its rules of life were fixed ; 
its aspirations — ^which had become stiff, immovable, 
and clang to the objects of life to which they 
happened once to be directed — were petrified; its 
intellect was warped and lost its powers of reason- 
ing as well as of conception : its fancy revelled 
in drawing grotesque pictures of the sacrifice and 
its glories. Every social institution was artificially 
worked. Prosperity, which followed the settlement 
of the Aryas in the fertile valleys of the great 
rivers and the subjugation of the aborigines, pro- 
duced this result. The influence of mere material 
prosperity on a nation, however enterprising and 
adventurous, is seldom duly estimated. Yet the 
Spaniards succumbed to its influence. The court 
of a Ksatriya-prince was now the chief centre of 
activity. The Brahmawa developed his plans of 
self-aggrandizement there, and by means of sacri- 
ficial dicta, promulgated social rules and laws : the 
Vaishya brought his costly commodities, either for 
sale, or as presents to the prince : the ShMra- 
slaves implicitly obeyed their masters. The 
Ksatriya leader could exalt any body he liked ; if he 
condescended to give a drink from the goblet he 
used, he conferred a great honour.^ Though osten- 
tatious and luxurious, he paid attention to the 
administration of justice, for he is said to have 


1 Vid« (III. 30.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana. 
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revised his* judgmeiits. The influence of the 
Br§,hmana, though exercised indirectly and imper- 
fectly, was really great. 

The influence of the Br^hmaTzas. 

We have pointed out how a sacrifice was 
esteemed, and what its bearing on the national life 
was. The sacrifice cannot be separated from the 
priests or Br^hmams and the sacrificer. The 
relation between these three is the key to the 
appreciation of the moral, intellectual, and political 
forces which moulded society. The dictum was 
fearlessly published. “ In the priest rests the whole 
sacrifice, and the sacrificer in the sacrifice.”^ Nothing, 
in performing a sacrifice, could be omitted. Nothing 
could be hastily done. Every thing, even to the 
laying down of a sacrificial vessel, was to be arranged 
systematically.^ Another dictum made the services 
of a priest absolutely necessary® ; — “What is com- 
plete in form, that is successful in the sacrifice.” 
The power of a Mantra was supernatural. By 
means of it, a priest could accomplish anything 
for the sacrificer.^ “ This Prauga Shastra represents 
the vital airs, the Hota addresses this recitation to 
seven deities, for there are seven vital airs in 


1 Vide (II. 32.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmaTia. The original words 

are hi sarvo yajnah pratw^Aitah (yajne yajamftnah).” 

2 << What is complete in form, * • that is successful in a sacrifice” — 
these words are repeated often and often in a BrdhmaTia-work. Vide 
ior instance, (I. 30.) of the same, 

3 Vide (III. 45.) of the same, 

4 Vi4^ (III, 3.) of the same. 
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the head. By doing so, tho Hot& places the vital 
airs in the head (of the sacrifice).” This passage 
serves two purposes : — it points out the logical 
method of the Brahmav&dins, whose special forte was 
metaphor and analogy not based on facts, but Qften 
fanciful and far-fetched : and it directly shows the 
power of the priests. The whole BrS,hmana-literature 
abounds with such passages. The section (III. 7.) of 
the Aitareya-Brihmawa is specially important in 
this connection. “ At this (the sacrifice) the HotS. 
may just do with the sacrificer as he pleases.” 
For a Mantra is a Vajra (a thunder-bolt), in 
consequence of its being pronounced in a loud and 
strong voice by the Hot4. With it he strikes, 
whenever he pleases, a blow to his enemy and 
adversary, who is to be put down by him, in order 
to put him down.”^ The Mantra-weapons could not 
be wielded by those who were not priests.* “ The 
Vasai-kara is a weapon. The weapon is like a flash 
when one strikes with it without having conjured its 
evil effects. Not every one knows how to conjure 
it, nor its place.” A Mantra could fulfil any desire : 
life itself could be prolonged : things lost could be 
recovered : victory could be gained in a battle : 
prosperity itself could be secured. The Hotfi, could 
not be abused or cursed, for he possessed the power 
of injuring his enemy. These dicta were importamt. 


1 Vide (III, 7.). Our tranBlation Wt — ** It (Va^a^-karah) (ie) a Vajra. 
It strikes that that deadly blow (Vadham) to the enemy (an opponent) 
to prostrate him who is to be prostrated (of him) for him.” That that 
so repeated shows emphasis. The translation as quoted is given by 
Dr. Hang. 

^ Vide (III. 8.) of the same. 
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for a sacrifiofe was publicly performed in-as-much 
as all the leading priests and householders were 
present on the occasion' — “ a sacrifice being per- 
formed for the whole assembly.’' The priests 
attached special importance to precedence of place 
and position at a sacrifice* : — “the Hot^ here has 
been behind the S^ma-singers, and ceded his fame to 
the Udg^tll. He has fallen from his place, and will 
also fall from it.” The necessary consequence of 
the honour paid to priests and of the importance of 
a sacrifice was — priests, who sought to benefit 
themselves, multiplied. The priests are classified in 
the Aitareya-Br^hmawa — (1) greedy and self-seeking 
priests, who seek to officiate at a sacrifice by inspir- 
ing fear, and (2) ill-reputed priests.® The Br4hma»as 
or priests were not weak. A strong Bahvrich or a 
jRig-vedi BrS,hmana is mentioned.^ The whole Aryan 
community was connected with the sacrifice. The 
Brahma or the power of Brahma?ias, which consisted 
in learning, was joined to the Ksatra or the power of 
the Ksatriyas, which consisted in bravery and 
strength by means of a sacrifice. Thus it will be 
seen that the power which the priests acquired over 
the Ksatriyas and Vaishyas was great, for they 
were not only sacrificers who could wield the 
weapons of Mantras, but distinguished theologians, 
philosophers, and literary men. 


1 The section (III. 13.) of the Aitareya-Brilhmawa is important. 

2 Vide (II. 22.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmana. 

3 Vide (III. 46.) of the same : the three defects in a sacrifice are — 
J agdha, Gtrna and V&nta— these are fully explained as applying to 
priests. 

^ Vide (II. 36.) of the same. 
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Theolofiry of the period. 

Old myths are narrated with new seriousness for 
illustrating a part of a sacrifice. Such additions as 
are necessary for imparting to them sacrificial 
significance are fearlessly made. But there are 
some myths, which, being ancient as they are 
simple and pastoral, throw a light on the pre-Vedio 
period. These are exandned in the first chapter. 
We will reproduce here one from the Taittiriya- 
Br^hmawa, in the form in whch it is giyen in Muir’s 
original Sanskrit texts 

“ Agastya was immolating bulls to the Maruts ; 
these bulls Indra carried off. The Maruts ran at 
him brandishing a thunder-bolt. Agastya and 
Indra pacified them with the KayS Shubhiya,” 
(referring to R. V. (I. 165, 1.) of which the first verse 
begins with the words Kayd Shubhd). “ Indra 
invited them to the ceremony when pacified, for 
the Kaya Shubhd is used for pacification. Hence 
these bulls are to be offered to Indra and the 
Maruts.” The story supports an established 
sacrificial custom. The Aitareya-Br£thma%a (IV. 1.) 
declares : — “ The gods provided the thunder-bolt 
for Indra, by the first day’s (ceremony). By the 
second day’s they moistened it. By the third day’s 
they gave it to him. On the fourth day he hurled 
ifc.”^ “ The gods instituted a remedial sacrifice. The 
Ashvins were the physicians. So also was Sarasvatl 
with speech. They imparted strength to Indra.” 
The Taittiriya-Sanhitd and Br&hmawa, as they 

^ Vide 164 page of Vol. V. of Muir^s Texte. 

2 Vide the Shatapatha Br^hmana (XII, 7, 1, 10.) and (XII. 8, S, 
!•)? Muir’s Texts, Yol, V., page 94. 
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are known kt present, form one whole, which 
contains all the necessary information of the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and his subordinate. 
The Aitareya-BrkhmaTia does not give any informa- 
tion of the duties of the priests, who work with the 
Adhvaryu, or of the Adhvaryu himself. It intention- 
ally withholds it. It supplies necessary information 
of the dutie of the Hotk, Brahm^ and UdgS,t&, as 
well as of their subordinates. The three treatises — 
the Taittiriya-SanhM, the Taittiriya BrShma%a,when 
the latter was not divided from the former, and the 
Aitareya-Brkhqjawa constitute one sacrificial system, 
different parts of which dove-tail into one another. 
A sacrifice like the Agnistoma can be performed, 
when the three are read together, but the three 
were not composed about the same time. We have 
expressed our opinion about their composition and 
chronology in the first chapter. The composition 
of the Shatapatha as well as of the Vdjasaneya- 
Sanhitk belongs to the Achkrya-period, and will be 
referred to in the fourth chapter of this Essay. 
At the time of the invasion of India by the Aryas, a 
great intellectual revival and moral upheaval took 
place. The gods were praised with a new vigour, 
and hundreds of stories about them were told. A 
great poet is only a representative of a fry of small 
poets, who in their turn prepare the national mind 
for appreciating the songs of their leader, as they 
can easily come in close contact with the inmates of 
every family. The great poet only embellishes 
by his genius every story which the different 
sections of society delight in narrating on every 
auspicious occasion of life. Thus the stories 
narrated by recognised poets like Homer of the 
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Greeks, or the ^isis of the aticient Aryas, fom the 
superior literature, venerated by the people. The 
stories of the inferior poets form the folklore which 
is the only intellectual food of the common 
people. The i2ik-Sanhitei. represents the higher 
literature. The Brahmanas reproduce the folklore. 
The invention of a story is the peculiar business of 
a real poet, — a story that commands and enslaves 
the attention of its hearers. 

The myths, which float in a nationality, form the 
real back-bone of theology. When the myths are 
only remembered and do not excite the feelings, 
which they could excite in the days of their power, 
theology must be said to have lost its hold. The 
modern Ai’ya in India does not understand the 
significance of the myths of the sacrificial period, 
is not moved by them, and cannot attempt to live 
the life they commend. Mutatis Mutandis, the 
same observation may be made of modern religions 
like that of the Chinese, or of the Jews, or of the 
Mahomedans, But the process of the inflexi- 
bility of myths commenced in India as soon as 
the race of the /?isi8 died out. The Brahmav&dins 
could not realize their expressions at once poetical 
and transcendental. They paraphrased them into 
the concrete ideas of common life. Heaven, which 
a i^isi could not realize, and which transcended his 
powers of expression,^ was considered by the 
BrahmavMins to be as solid as the earth,® its 
distance from which is specified.® Three Lokas or 

^ Vide the last but one hymn of the ninth Manc^ala. It gives a 
description of heaven. 

^ Vide (III. 25.) of the Aitareya-Br0.hmana, 

^ Vide (II. 17.) of the same, 

27 
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Seven* Ijokas (higher regions) are mentioned. 
Concrete sacrifioes- performed by the hand were the 
means of attaining to it. The iJisi, conscious of the 
perpetual struggle between his good and evil minds, 
humiliated himself in the presence of his God, and 
sought to remove the stain of sin by fervidly praying 
to Him.® The Brahma was once a prayer — such a 
prayer as moved the heart and filled the head of its 
utterer. The Brahma was now the knowledge which 
a BrahmavMin possessed. The Brahma was now the 
learning. The Brahma was now a pious Brdhmana. 
The jKisi struggled hard to express the notion of 
eternity and infinity in time or space. His hymns of 
Aditi inspire a reader even at this distance of time : 
Aditi in the mouth of a theologian of this period 
is simply this : — “She is what is born : She is what 
is to be born. By repeating musically (I. 89, 
10.) R. S., the sacrificer either obtains cattle or a 
firm footing in the world, or the Hota places a two- 
legged sacrificer among the four-legged animals.”® 
The BrahmavMin, who sees and realizes the worldly 
prosperity of the Aryas, cannot understand the 
spiritual strains of the i^iais. His interpretation is 
of the flesh. The i2isi often and often prays to his 
gods to forgive his sins and characterizes his intellect 
as poor and weak. The Brahmav&din tells a story 
of a battle between the Asuras and the Devas, and 
concludes it with the dictum : — “ The enemy, the 
incarnate Sin (PS.pman), the adversary of him who 
has such a knowledge, perishes by himself.”* The 

* Vide (II. 17.) of the Aitareya-Br&hm&na. 

2 See the poem in the first chapter. 

3 Vide (III. 31.) of the Aitareya-Br&h tha?m. 

^ \iik (UI. 39.) of the Aitareya-Brtoaam 
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Jiisi -was alw^ays afraid of the powere of the evil 
principle which he called Nirriti or Satan. His 
hymns are spiritual ; their form is abstract. The 
BrahmavMin describes the way in which h sacri- 
ficial Shastra is to be repeated, and concludes it 
thus^ : — “ Nirriti (the goddess of destruction) is 
lurking with her cords, thinking of casting them 
round (the Hotfi). The Hotfi wrests also from the 
hands of Nirriti her cords, and puts them down when 
repeating this Dvipadfi verse, by which means he 
comes ofi in safety.” The idea of a 22isi, as entertain- 
ed by a Brahmavadin, is not correct. The i?isi often 
calls himself a poet, a singer, a Bkrd, an intellectual 
person, a muni, or one absorbed in thought, or a 
worshipper.* The BrahmavMin characterizes him 
“as lean, long, and pale,”* and confounds him with a 
Ta/i* or an ascetic, who is almost for the first time 
mentioned, and who had begun a reaction against 
the lifeless sacrificial formulae and acts.® The .ffisi 


^ Vide (IV. 10.) of the Aitareya-Brfthmana. 

^ The often calls himself a kavl, a g^thin, a gftjatrin, a medhd- 
vin, an arkin, or as in (X. 183, 1.) R. S., “ I saw thee knowing or 
known by the mind — thee produced from tapas, or triumphing in 
tapas.’^ 

^ Vide (III. 49.). BharadvSja is called a Agni stands up and 
characterizes him. 

4 Vide (VII. 28.) of the Aitareya-Brahmana. Yatibhyah” occurs in 
(VIII. 3, 9.) R. S. Sayana interprete it into ascetics whose wealth was 
transferred to Bhrigu. In the Aitareya-Br&hmana, they are said to 
be thrown before wolves. Thus the Yatis were persecuted, see the 
fourth Chapter of this Essay, para — Asceticism. The section (VII. 18.) 
of the Brl,hmana gives a picture of a Yati — dirt, hides, and hair growing, 

® A thinker interprets (I. 164, 39.) R. S. and de(dar68 that the 
mysterious SS.vitra has nothing to do with the i2ik«hymns, or Yajus- 
hymns, or with the ^ftma-songs. See (III. 10, 9, 14.) of the Teittirlya- 
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sang in stirring strains of the power and functions 
of the sun — now characterized as the nourisher 
(Phsan), now as the great producer (Savitri), 
now as the refulgent day (Shrya), and now as the 
celestial light (Mitra). The Brahmav&din mentions 
all the inspiring epithets of the sun as they are 
to be found in the jRiks' and bases his own dictum 
upon them^ : — “He (the sun) is all these (forms). 
Among the metres (sacred verses) this (Hansavati 
verse) is, as it were, his most expressive and clearest 
form. Thence the Hota, whenever he makes the 
Dhrohanam, makes it with the Hansavati verse.” 
The BrahmavMin encouraged belief in magic and 
pronounced a formula of safety.® The Risi was 
vexed with the magicians of the non-Aryas and 
prayed to his god to overcome them. To the 
.ffisi each god was great and all-powerful. He 
prayed to him and praised him with the fervour of 
a pious man to whom the Supreme Spirit reveals 
itself. The Brahmavadin could not understand the 
unlocalized and soluble characterization of the gods 
as made by the Aisi. He establishes a concrete 


Brdhmawa. The thinker is probably Bharadv^ja, mentioned in 
(III. 10, 11, 3.) of the same, 

1 See (IV. 40, 5.) and (X, 170.) of the iEik-Sanhitl 

2 Vide flV. 20.) of the Aitareya-BrAhmawa. 

8 Vide (III. 26.) of the Aitareya-BrA-hmawa — “ Preti cheti cheti’^ 
is the formula consisting of the words pra cbA cba with iti. Then 
upon him, who may be beloved of this (gentleman), say these Mantras 
— he safely goes and safely returns. Whenever a man left his 
house, this magic-formula was pronounced at his departure to secure 
him safety in his journey. It was believed that the formula could 
accomplish the object. Such practices illustrate the spirit of the 
age. Prosperity had totally unnerved the national mind. 
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relation between them.^ “ Praj^pati is the first 
of gods.” “ Agni is the nearest of gods.” “ Savitri 
rules over the creatures,” “Varuwa (is) the king.” 
“Agni is the mouth of the gods and the most 
compassionate .of them.” “ Indra is the strongest, 
the most powei^ul, the most enduring, the most 
true of the gods, who knows best how to bring to 
an end any thing.” Indra or Mahendra, IndrS,-Somou 
(Indra and Soma) are pre-eminently the sacrificial 
gods. The .ffisi was superstitious. But the 
Brahmavadin was more superstitious. He was 
afraid of venturing out at night he believed in 
evil omens and in the power (rf ominous birds or 
trees.* The arrow of Krish^nu — a guardian of the 
Soma — cut off a toe of the metre-GIlyatri who had 
undertaken to procure Soma for the gods. The 
evils, which the superstitions of the period sanctioned, 
sprang from the arrow of, Krish^nu,‘ whose story 
is interesting in this connection. The theology of the 
period tended to increase the power of the sacrifice 
and of the Brahmavadins, for it was concrete, that 
is, not powerful to awaken the mind or to move the 
feelings. It was such, as a period of rest, of 
inactivity, and of great prosperity, develops.® 


1 Vide (VII, 16.) of the Aitareya-Brahmawa, 

Vide (IV. 5.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmaTia. 

s Vide (II. 15.) and (III. 26.) of the same. 

^ The story of Krishanu in (III. 26.) of the Aitareya-Br^thmawa 
is important as the source of other stories and superstitions. 

® The stories of Mah&bhi^ekas or coronation-ceremonies show the 
love of the Aryas for ostentation, for extravagance, for splendour, 
and the vanity of their heart. They were completely debauched 
by ease. 
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The literature of the period. 

The literature of this period discovers two new 
sides — ^the sacrificial Gfith^s and popular stories. 
The G&thfis of ,the JBisis cannot be distinguished 
from their stories or their Brcehmdni or their 
Mantras, or their minds. In short, they either 
praised or prayed ; and the names of the different 
literary compositions merged into prayer or praise 
or Brahma At the time of the Brahmavadins, 
the significance of praise or prayer could not be 
realized. The predominant idea was a sacrifice. 
Hence the sacrificial Gathfis (Abhiyajna gatha*) are 
met with. Popular stories are historically important, 
and we find them abundantly in the Ach^rya-period, 
during which the Ksatriyas like Bhisma, delighted 
in instructing their brother-Ksatriyas by the 
narration of instructive stories.* We will translate 
one in the fourth Chapter of this Essay. The story 
of Praj&pati’s incestuous marriage is entirely 
cosmical. It is an old story. Its nature seems to 
have been forgotten. It appears to have been 
believed in as real. The Ach^rya-philosophers* 
attempted and proposed its analysis. The Brahmawa- 
literature recurs to the story as often as it can — a 
fact which shows that there was a tendency in the 
ancients to believe the story to be real, and to found 
upon it a social institution of marriage between 
cousins such as has obtained among the followers 
of Zoroaster. The stories persistently told throw 


1 Vide (VII. 13.) of the Aitareya-Br&bma?ia. 

2 See for instance the Shftnti-parva of the Mah^bh^rata. 
s Vide (III, 38.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmana. 
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sufficient light on the social momentunl, the direc- 
tion in which the popular mind works. The story 
of Nfi,bhfi,nedisiA.a' seeks to enforce a highly, important 
moral, though it circumscribes its application, — “ A 
learned man should never speak untruth,” The 
serpent-22isi, Arbuda,* son of Kadru, helped tome 
sacrificers by pointing out to them how to proceed. 
The serpents (sarpas) form a constituent part of 
the Aryan idea of the five races of man (Pancha- 
Jan&s). — 1. Devas, 2. Manusyas, 3. Gandharvas and 
ApsarS,s, 4. Serpents and 5. Manes. The Devas 
were believed to be real and concrete. For 
instance, Agni was nothing beyond culinary or 
sacrificial fire as actually seen. The Manusyas or 
men are placed next to gods, Gandharvas and 
Apsaras were infei’ior gods who ruled over forests 
and rivers. The serpents were real serpents. But 
the question is — how could a serpent-Bisi teach 
sacrifices ? It appears to us that those, who 
particularly worshipped serpents or who rather 
subsisted on the offerings made to serpents, were 

A 

also called serpents. They were inferior Aryas. 
Analogy supports this view. The worshippers 
of the BhavS,ni at TuZjapur in Mah^rasira, — a 
respectable family of the Marath&s — are known as 
Ambabai, the name of the goddess. Everj’^ Arya, 
who sought the Gandharvas or Apsaras, could not 
find them. But those, who brought the Soma or 
procured what the ApsarHs were believed to possess, 
would naturally be identified with the gods 


Vide (V. 14.) of the Aitareya-Br&hmawa, 
Tidt (VI. 1.) of the -dame. 
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themselves. ‘Thus the mention of Arbuda, son of 
Kadru, a serpent-Eisi, can be explained.^ The 
Manes (Pitris), represented those who once lived. 
We have gone into the question of the Pancha- 
JanS.s at some length, because, we believe, they 
supplied ample materials for popular storigs, 
which in a particular stage of civilization 
constitute the only intellectual food, as they 
explain cosmical phenomena. They are seriously 
narrated and devoutly listened to. These stories 
are enlarged or reduced or explained away as the 
particular state of national civilization necessitates. 
During this period, every story is more or less 
sacrificial. During the Acharya-period, it is more 
or less philosophical. The short poems in praise 
of individuals (NS,r4shansis) abounded. The gifts 
of princes like Jenmejaya were extolled.® Probably 
the bards sang short stories and exercised a great 
influence on the national mind, which their puns 
and alliterations entertained.® The reminiscences 
of the exploits and speculations of the great 
Aryan leaders were still fresh. Many stories of 
their wonderful doings were told. The literary 


1 The institution of the sarpa-bali or a sacrifice to serpents men- 
tioned by Ashval^yana su})ports our view. The Gandharvas were 
those who were left behind in their onward march by the Aryas 

Gandharhiam avikfi” is mentioned in the /^ik-Sanhita. Gradually 
Soma could not be had for it grew on the Mdjavat. The Gandharvas 
brought it down into the plains. They were gradually distinguished 
as superior beings. The devas were present to the minds of the 
Ai’yas. On the Shrdddha-day, the pitris came as they still come. 

2 Vide (VIII. 22.) of the Aitareya-Brflhmana : the Shlokas are given. 

3 Yld^ (V. 4.) of the aamo. Alliteration is called Viriphita. 
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leaders of the period are mentioned; but tlwir 
chief accomplishment was a special knowledge of 
the sacrificial rites. The Angiras were confounded 
in a sacrifice, and Shfiry&ta, son of Manu, * helped 
them out of their difficulties.* G-aya, son of Plate, 
pronounced the Gaya-Sfikta, and “ obtained the 
favour of the Vishvedevas, and conquered the 
highest world.”® “ Once a learned man, J^na- 
shruteya,a resident of a town, said to an AikMashdksa, 
a descendant of Manutantu: — ‘ We recognise from 
the children wlyether one brings the Agnihotram 
with or without the proper knowledge,’ because 
AikMash&ksa had as many children as are required 
to fill a kingdom.”® He could not have 
obtained the children, if he had not performed 
the Agnihotram. The predominance of the sacri- 
ficial notions constitutes the times of the Brahma- 
v4dins a distinct period in the history of the ancient 
Aryas — a period which is fraught with political 
interest ; for the inculcation of sacrificial principles 
resulted in the political aggrandizement of the 
Brahmanas as distinguished from the Ksatriyas, 
whom prosperity had intoxicated and vitiated, and 
whose morals had degenerated. The BrahmaTias 
represent the intellectuality or the mind of the 
period, and the Ksatriyas, merely material prosperity. 
During the first period, when the Aryas invaded 
India, the Bisis or Kavis exercised a strong influ- 
ence on the warriors, and in many cases, the 


^ Vide (IV. 32.) of the Aitareya-BrahmaTia. 
2 Vide (V. 2.) of the same. 

® Vide (V, 30.) of the same. 
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warriors sang, as well as fought. But prosperity- 
had separated the intellectual classes, who delighted 
in studying and performing sacred rites from those, 
whose fore-fathers had bravely fought, who had 
found wealth in plenty, who could not engage their 
time, and who began to dissipate their energies. In 
support of these statements we will yet adduce 
additional evidence. 

The state of philosophy. 

A 

The settlement of the-Aryas in the fertile valleys 
of the Ganges, and of the Indus, and their 
prosperity necessarily produced in them the 
sentiment of conscious self-importance. The Roman 
often glorified in being a Roman. The Englishman 
sometimes emphatically asserts that he is an 
English gentleman. The Chinese in the fertile 
land of large rivers have always traced their 
descent to the gods. The same causes produced 
the same effect in ancient India at the time of 
the Brahmavadins. Their favourite god, Agni, 
was produced by friction. The generation of 
Agni was, even at the time of the Bisi, compared 
to the birth of a child. The two Arams had 
been called Urvashl and Purfiravas. This process 
of generation and the self-importance of an Arya 
are the keys to the interpretation of all the 
speculations of the Brahmavadins. The two 
halves of the year caused by the equinox are 
the two equal halves of man.^ The philosophical 


1 Vide (IV. 22.) of the Aitareya-Br^hinawa, 
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ecstasy, spoken of by the fiisis, “ ab the pal^a 
which are provided with lights and made by 
absorption in meditation,”^ is now int^preted 
into the roads of gods (to heaven), and the 
sacrificing priest, Hotft, paves these roads.^ jThe 
abstract .is degraded into the concrete. The sun 
never sets and neVer rises*: it is ever in motion. 
But when' the sun faces men most, it burns with 
the greatest force. The knowledge of a sacrifice 
unites the sacrifioer with the sun, and he assumes 
the solar forms and enters the solar region. The 
Visuvat or equinoctial day is the head of a man 
whose both sides are equal. Man is, as it were, 
composed of fragments. That is the reason that 
even here a suture is found in the midst of the 
head. What is seen actually is only true. “ If 
two men have a dispute with one another, they 
believe him who says ‘ I have seen it by the 
exertion of (my own) eyes’.”^ The other methods 
of proofs, such as inference or analogy or testimony 
as based on circumstantial evidence, are never 
mentioned in the Brahmawa-literature. The forms 
of thought and speculation developed by the .ftisis 
were not understood, nor has the mere performance 
of a sacrifice the power to elevate the mind, by 
calling forth its activities, and to appreciate abstract 
truth. The powers of the mind were directed 
towards the discovery of points of mere resem- 


1 Vide (X. 68, 6.) of the iJik-Sanhit4. 

2 Vide (III. 38.) of the Aitareya-Brahmana. 

^ Vide (III, 44.) of the same. 

^ Vide (11. 40.) of the Aitareya-Brahmawa. " chakmr vai satyapci” 
has passed into a proverb. It is the only evidence once accepted. 
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bla&ces betw^n man and the person of the sacred 
sacrifice. ** The Soma-jars are the vital airs.”' 
“ The Maitr&-varu»a priest is the mind, and the 
Hot^ is the speech of the sacrificial person.” This 
style of thought pervades the whole of the 
literature of the BrahmavMins. “ The vital airs are 
three-fold : — air inhaled, air exhaled, and the air 
circulating in the body.”* “ The ritu-ydjas (certain 
sacrificial formulae) are the vital airs.”® A battle 
between Devas and Asuras was fought. The Devas 
gained a victory, because the latter then discovered 
the silent praise (a sacrificial formula). It was 
used as a weapon. The Devas raised it, but the 
Asuras did not get aware of it. Thus the Devas 
became masters of the Asuras.^ This way of 
interpreting past events is significant. Even battles 
were won or lost, according as the one or the 
other party happened to know certain sacrificial 
formulas. “ The silent praise is the eye of the 
sacrifice. There being only one of the great words 
(Bhfir, Bhuvas, and Svar) in the silent praise of 
every libation, it must be repeated twice, for though 
the eye is only one, it is double (in its appearance.)”’ 
The sense of this is, that though the eyes are two, yet 
only one object is seen. An interesting phenomenon 
is stated, but its use is to justify the repetition of 
a sacrificial formula. The Brahmav^dins could 


1 Vide (II. 28.) of the Aitareya-Brlhmaiia, where this and the 
following passages occur. 

2 Vide (II. 29.) of the same, 

8 Ibid. 

^ Vide (II. 31.) of the same. 

5 Vide (II. 32.) of the same. 
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not change the language of the people. Ka^ a 
pronoun, used in a question, also meant happiness. 
The BrahmavMins interpreted it into a sacrificial 
form, for Prajfipati was also degraded into a mere 
sacrifice.' In the Shatapatha-Br^hmaT^a qvery 
god represents a sacrifice. The JJisis aspired after 
ecstatic communion of their soul with the powers 
above. Communion is a common idea with the 
BrahmavMins. But the idea is concrete. It 
means simply bodily union.* The feeling of spiritual 
elevation, the absorption of the soul into itself, its 
being unlocalized, its rising superior to the flesh and 
matter — aU this was now misunderstood. Commu- 
nion consisted in “ assuming the form and entering 
the body” of the sacrifice or its parts. “ He repeats 
a Yfi,jy4-Mantra. The YSjy^ is rain and (rain is) 
lightning. For lightning (produces) rain, and 
rain gives food. Thus he makes lightning, and 
enters it. He who has such a knowledge becomes 
identified with (all) these things, and with the 
deities.”* “ He repeats a triplet addressed to 
MitrsUVaruwa. That is done, because they say, the 
eye is first produced when a human being is called 
into existence. By repeating a triplet addressed 
to Mitrd-Varuna, he thus makes eyes to the 


1 ‘ Ka’ was the name of the sun or Shrya among the Mazd^yasnians 
as we have already mentioned. The Ris\ understood by it the 
Praj^pati or the sun. The Brahmavadin interpreted it into a Yajna. 

2 The word ^ SAyujya' is often used in the Br^hmawa-literature. It 
is explained as bodily union. " Such a one becomes united with 
the sun, assumes its form, and enters its place.” Vide (III. 44.) of the 
Aitareya-Br&hmawa. 

^ Vide (II. 41.) of the Aitareya-Br^hmawa, 
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saorificer.*'' 'The phenomenon o£ the growth of a 
child in the womb is referred to. Of course, the 
collar-bone grows first. But the attempt at close 
observation is important. “ The Hotfi. addresses 
this recitation to seven deities, for there are seven 
vital airs in the head.”* “ The sky rests on the 
air ; the air on the earth ; the earth on the waters ; 
the waters on the reality (Satya) ; the reality on 
the Brahma ; the Brahma on the concentrated heat 
of meditation. If these things are established — ^then 
all things are consequently established.”^ The 
Chatur-Hotri, Pancha-Hotri and Dasha-Hotri- 
Mantras are always interesting, as an attempt is 
made to spiritualize the material sacrifice.” “ Their 
sacrificial spoon^ was intelligence: their offering 
was endowed with intellect : their altar was speech : . 
their Barhis (seat) was thought: their Agni was 
understanding ; their Agnidhra was reasoning.” In 
describing the twelve bodies of Prai9,pati, a 
question is asked and answered^; — “ who has not 
the first material cause (aphrva), nor is liable to 
destruction ? Who has no first material cause is 
the mind (manas), and what is not liable to 
destruction is the year.” Again, the small sacrifice 
was enlarged, and the cravings of the mind after 
seeking the infinite and the indefinite were 
satisfied® : — “ That Aditya (the sun) is his (Agni- 


1 Vide (III. 2.) of the Aitareya-Bi^hma^a. 

2 Vide (III. 3.) of the same, 

® Vide (III. 6.) of the same. 

4 Vide (y. 25.) of the same. 

^ Vide (Y. 25.) of the same. 

^ Vide (V. 2^.) of the same. 
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hotrin’s) sacrificial post ; the earth is Eis altar ; the 
herhs are his Barhis (seat of grass) ; the trees are 
his fuel ; the waters, his sprinkling vessels ; the 
directions, the wooden sticks.” The analogy of the 
process of burning, as it produces ruptures and 
unevenness, was remarkably applied to explain the 
elevations of the earth.^ “ From this burning state 
of the earth, came those ruptures (which are now 
visible on her ; whereas she has been previously 
quite even.” The zeal, with which sacrifices were 
performed, necessitated the justification of the 
different rites, and they could be justified only by 
pointing out analogies in nature. Such analogies 
were carefully and laboriously observed, and their 
application to the explanation of sacrificial rites 
resulted in producing a stock of knowledge of 
physical phenomena. This stock was of great use to 

A 

the philosophical Achiiryas. The classification of five 
substances such as earth, water, light, air, and 
asther, which is the starting point in all systems 
of Indian philosophy, though it is differently stated, 
is to be traced to the Brfi.hmaMa-literature.^ The 
enquiry after the essence of matter and spirit, in 
which the Ach^ryas delighted, was a necessary 
re-action against the sacrifice, its performance, and 
its materialism. Thus the period of the Brahma- 
vMins is an important transition in the history 


1 Vide (VI. 35.). Martin Hang observes justly. “ It is interesting 
to see the theories of modem geology fore- shadowed in this certainly 
ancient myth.” The preparation of the sacrificial bread called 
Pnrod&sha suggested it. 

* Vide for instance (V. 32.) of the Aitareya-BrMuaa/ui. 
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of the ancient Aryas. The sacrificial legends 
were developed, and a system of speculation and 
philosophy based on them grew up. The knowledge 
of such a system was considered indispensable to 
the performance of a sacrifice. Those, who devoted 
themselves to the acquisition of sacrificial lore, 
were separated from those who hunted in the 
forests and lived a luxmious life. The Ksatriya 
differed from the Brahmaua in his habits and in 
his ambition. The four-fold division into castes, so 
elastic at the time of the /ii/sis, was now fixed and 
stereotyped. The simplicity and knowledge of a 
Ksatriya, his luxuries or his hunting expeditions, 
soon threatened to yield to the superior intelligence 
of the Br^hma«.a. 

A legend of a sacrifice with remarks- 

“ After^ Prajapati had created the sacrifice, the 
Brahma (divine knowledge) and the Ksatra 
(sovereignty) were produced. After both, two 
kinds of creatures sprang up, such ones as eat 
the sacrificial food, and such ones as do not eat 


’ We have generally quoted from the Aitareya-Brfihmajia, first, 
because it treats of the duties of Hot& and Brahmd-priests, in order of 
time and in precedence ; Zoatha being mentioned in the Zendavest^, 
and Brahma at first meaning a bard only. Secondly, because other 
Brahmawa-works do not throw as much light on the manners and 
customs of the times. Thirdly, because one European scholar only has 
laboured in this field. We have thought it proper to examine his 
work. The comparison of our translation with his will show how much 
remains to be done, but nothing can be accomplished till the system 
of the Purva-mimansa is thoroughly investigated. In this direction, 
serious eflbrts are about to be made. 
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it. All eatePH of the sacrificial food followed the 
Brahma, the noh-eaters followed the - Ksatra. 
Therefore, the Brihma^ias only are eaters of the 
sacrificial' food ; whilst the Ksatrlyas, Vaishyas, 
and Shddras do not eat it.” 

“ The sacrifice went away from both of them ; 
The Brahma and Ksatra followed it. The Brahma 
followed with all its implements, and the Ksatra 
followed (also) with its implements. The implements 
of the Brahma are those required for performing 
a sacrifice. The implements of the Ksatra are 
a horse, a carriage, an armour, and a bow with 
arrows. The Ksatra, not reaching the sacrifice, 
returned ; for, frightened by the weapons of the 
Ksatra, the sacrifice ran aside. The Brahma then 
followed the sacrifice, and reached it. Hemming 
thus the sacrifice in its further course, the Brahma 
stood still ; the sacrifice, reached and hemmed in 
its course, stood still also, and recognizing in the 
hand of the Brahma its own implements, returned 
to the Brahma. The sacrifice having thus remained 
only in the Brahma, it is therefore, only placed 
among the Brahmanas, i.e., (they alone are allowed 
to perform it.)” 

“ The Ksatra then ran after this Brahma, and 
said to it, — ‘ allow me to take possession of this 
sacrifice (which is placed in thee.)’ The Brahma 
said, — ‘ well, let it be so ; lay down thy own 
weapons, assume by means of the implements of 
the Brahma (the sacrificial implements) which 
constitute the Brahma, the form of the Brahma, 
and return to it,’ The Ksatra obeyed, laid down 
his own weapons, assumed by means of the ii^ple- 
mettts of the Brahma which constitute the Bi’a^hma, 

29 
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its form, and returned to it. Therefore, even a 
Ksatriya, when he lays down his weapons and 
assumes the form of the Brahma by means of the 
sacrificial implements, returns to the sacrifice (he 
is allowed a share in it.)”^ 

1 We have quoted the passage as it is translated by Martin Haug. 
We will here give our translation. The passage deserves careful 
study. See (VII. 19.) section of the Aitareya-Br^hma?ia. 

**Prajllpati created the sacrifice. After (the word anu in the 
original shows inferiority, though it means “ after ” according to 
Pfi,mni, (I. 4, 86.) ) the sacrifice was created, he created Brahma 
and K^atra. After Brahma and K^atra, he created a two- 
fold people, both eaters of sacrificial food, and non-eaters of 
sacrificial food. The former (hutfida) are, of course, next to 
Brahma : The latter (ahutMa) are next to the Ksatra ; and these 
which are Br§,hmana-people are eaters of sacrificial food (hut^ida). Then 
these which are K^janya, Vaishya, and Shfidra people, are non-eaters 
of sacrificial food. From them, the sacrifice ran away. The Brahma 
and Ksatra followed it. The Brahma followed indeed with those 
implements which are of Brahma ; the K«atra (followed with those 
which are) of K«atra. Yes, these are the implements of Brahma, which 
(are) sacrificial implements : then these are the implements of 
Ksatra which (are) a horse, a chariot, helmet or armour, arrows and 
a bow. Not obtaining it (sacrifice) the K^atra returned, because (the 
sacrifice) fearing (him) goes aside indeed from his weapons. Then 
Brahma went after it and obtained it. Having obtained it, (Brahma) 
restraining (it) stood before it (ParastS-t). It (sacrifice), (thus) obtained 
and resti*ained, stood before (and) knowing (its) own implements 
returned to Brahma. Hence then, indeed, the sacrifice stands in 
Brahma, that is, among the Brdhmanas. Then K^atra went after it. It 
(sacrifice) said (to the K^atra ), — * in this sacrifice call me near.’ It said 

yes, so.” Then it said — ‘ keeping (aside) your own implements, with 
the implements of Brahma, in the form of Brahma, having become 
Brahma, return to the sacrifice’ — so (it consented). Then K«atra 
keeping aside its own implements, with the implements of Brahma, 
in the form of Brahma, having become Brahma, returned to the 
sacrifice. Hence then, indeed, a Kmtriya-sacrificer, keeping (aside) 
indeed, his own implements, with the implements, of coufse, of 
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This legend is historically important, for 
such a legend, when seriously narrated, and 
commonly believed in, indicates the real state 
of society. The performance of sacrifices paved 
the way for the exaltation of the priests. They could 
easily make out that it was their interest tO exalt* 
the sacrifice. Thus the people and the warriors, 
not aware of the consequences with which the 
precepts of the priests were fraught, were gradually 
enslaved. The priests ruled over them, directed 
them, and succeeded, by their manners, their 
learning, their disinterested labours, their austerities, 
and their unfiinching devotion to the cause of their 

A 

religion, in imposing on the neck of the Indian Aryas 
the yoke of theology, which they have not been 
able to shake off in the course of centuries. Reli- 
giously, and therefore, socially, the warriors or 
Ksatriyas permitted themselves to be reckoned as 
inferior to the BrShmawas or the clergy. Similar 
causes produced a similar effect in Europe. The 
ignorant feudal lords of the middle ages gradually 


Brahma, in the form of Brahma, having become Brahma, approaches a 
sacrifice.” 

The rationale of the legend is — ^knowledge is essentially necessary 
to the performance of a sacrifice. The point of the legend is — both 
the Br^hmawas and the KLsatriyas are inferior to the sacrifice 
which must be approached. The aim of the legend is to rank the 
Kmtriyas with the Taishyas and Shfidras (ahutMas). The policy 
is to allow the Kmtriyas to perform a sacrifice, but as subject to the 
Br§,hmanas. 

1 Our translation differs, we know, from commentators in-as-much 
as they refer the dialogue to the Brahma and represent it as between 
Brihmanas and K«atriyas. We say — the K«atra asked questions to 
the sacrifice itself. Thus the importance of the sacrifice is maintained. 
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came to be mere tools in the hands of the Popes of 
Borne, who could direct their energies in any way 
they liked. Directed by their clergy, they left their 
homes, mortgaged their estates, and fought battles 
against the Saracens in remote Asia Minor. During 
the dark ages of the history of Indian Aryas, the 
clergy ruled over the states of ancient India. The 
legend was narrated when a theological dictum was 
enforced. 

The power of the Porohitas or the Chaplains. 

The Pepins superseded in a quiet way the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne ; and the Peshvas gradually 
usurped the power of the successors of Shivaji. 
These political revolutions are important. But 
they cannot be compared to the politico- social- 
revolution through which India passed during the 
period of which we are writing. The revolution 
was accomplished without any blood-shed or opposi- 
tion. The chaplain, attached to the house-hold of 
a chieftain, acquired importance as the director 
of all religious ceremonies ; and as the chieftain had 
no enemy to overcome, his time was absorbed by 
sacrificial rites he had to perform. The chaplain 
thus had it in his power to control the plans and the 
expenditure of his chieftain, with whose wife and 
children^ he ingratiated himself, and whom he 

1 Tide (VIII. 28.) of the Aitareya-Br^hma^ia. There are fires in 
every house even now — the Ahavanlya, G^rhapatya, and Daksin%ni. 
The first is the representative of the sacrificing chaplain, the second) 
and third, of the wife ^d children of a chieftain, who should sacrifice 
into all the three fires, that is, please the constituents of his 
family— his chaplain, his wife, and his children. 
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enslaved completely. In modern India, Ihe influence 
of a priest over the minds of susceptible women often 
enables him to rule over an opulent gentleman, how- 
ever independent and sceptical. The sanctity of the 
three sacrificial fires was established and acquiesced 
in. The chaplain, it was solemnly declared, was the 
first fire,‘ the wife of the chieftain was the second 

1 Yide (VIII. 24.). The chaplain is the Ahavanlya-fire, His place 
in the family was thus important. 

We will offer our translation of the passage quoted in the text : — 

“ Now then of the (duties) of a Purohita. The gods do not indeed 
eat the food of a king (who has) no Purohita whatever. Therefore, a 
king, not sacrificing, should make a BrShmawa his Purohita. In-a»- 
much as this king appoints or institutes a Purohita, he institutes 
heavenly fires indeed (v&) that godiS may* eat his food. 

A Purohita indeed becomes his Ahavaniya-fire, (his) wife, his Gdrha- 
patya-fire, (and) (his) son, his Anvah^rya-pachana- fire. Whatever he 
does for the Purohita, that be sacrifices into the Ahavaniya-fire, now 
whatever he does for his wife, that he sacrifices into the Giirhapatya- 
fire, now whatever ho does for his son, that he sacrifices indeed into 
the Anvdh^rya-pachana-fire. These, satisfied (shSntatanavah), sacrificed 
to^ that is, propitiated, (and) gratified (abhiprit^h), secure (for) him 
tJie heavenly world, the royal status, power, a kingdom, and 
subjects. These, not satisfied, not propitiated, and not gratified, de- 
prive him of the heavenly world, of the royal status, of power, of 
his kingdom, and subjects. That who is Purohita is indeed the Vaishvit-' 
nara-fire, carrying five thunderbolts. One thunderbolt is in his speech ; 
one, in his (two) feet ; one, in his skin ; one, in his heart ; one, in his 
organ of generation. By means of these, (in a state of) burning and 
shining, he approaches the king. Then he (the king) says Oh 
Lord, where have you been dwelling 1 That is, what place do you come 
^rom ? — Bring for him a seat By this the king pacifies the 

thunderbolt, that is in his (of the Purohita) speech. Now in^as-much 

* The form Adan offered a difficulty to Br. Martin Haug. But it is 
the imperfect tense, formed irregularly^ and used as dictated by PAftinl (IIL 4 , 
®’) (^L 4, 75.) of his Stitras. 
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fire: his children, the third fire: We will quote 
the passage as it is translated by Dr. Martin Haug : — 

“ Now about the office of a Purohita (house- 
priest). The gods do not eat the food offered by a 
king who has no house-priest (Purohita). Thence 
the king, even when (not) intending to bring a 
sacrifice, should appoint a Dr§,hmawa to the office of 
a house-priest.” 

“ The king who (wishes) that the gods might eat 
his food, has, after having appointed a Purohita, 

as (the servants bring him water — good to wash and gratify his (of the 
Purohita) feet (pAdya) — ^he (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that 
is in his feet. Now, in-as-much as (the servants) adorn him (the 
Purohita), he (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that is in his skin ; 
now, in-as-much as (the servants) propitiate him and gratify him 
(tarpayanti), (the king) pacifies the thunderbolt, that is in his heart ; 
now, in-as-much as he resides in his palaces without any restraint, (the 
king) by that pacifies that thunderbolt which is in his organ of genera- 
tion. He (the Purohita), satisfied, propitiated, and gratified, secures (for) 
him (the king) the heavenly world, the royal status, power, a kingdom, 
and subjects. And he (the Purohita) not satisfied, not propitiated, 
and not gratified, deprives him (the king) of the heavenly world, the 
royal status, power, his kingdom, and subjects.” 

Commentators try to transfer the description to the Vaishvdnara- 
Agni, so often described in the Brahma/ia-literature, and so beautifully 
painted in the .fiik-SanhitS — ‘Vaishv§,nara mentioned in this passage. 
But this is wrong. The Purohita is the Vaishv&nara itself ; he is to be 
satished, propitiatedj and gratified : he possesses the five-fold 
thunderbolt : he has the power of securing for a king every thing : 
he can deprive him of whatever be cherishes most. The Purohita 
or chaplain is thus exalted* No monk in the middle ages was more 
powerful or more honoured. See the Taittirlya-Brahmana (III. 7, 
3, 2.) where the same statements are made. But they are not 
restricted to the Purohita or the chaplain, but extended to all 
Brahmawas. Thus the circle of priests was enlarged : their pretensions 
were generally admitted ; their worship was quietly acquiesced in •' 
their power was great ; and they influenced politics. 
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however, the use of the (sacred) fires, (without 
having actually established them), which lead to 
heaven, for the Purohita is his Ahavaniya-fire, his 
wife, the Garhapatya, and his son, the Daksina-fire. 
When he does (anything) for the Purohita, then 
he sacrifices in the Ahavaniya-fire, (for the Purohita 
represents this fire). When he does (anything) for 
his wife, then he verily sacrifices in the Gdrhapatya- 
fire, when he does (anything) for his son, then he 
verily sacrifices in the Daksiwa-fire. These fires 
(which are led by the Purohita) which are thus 
freed from their destructive power, (for the 
Ksatriya, i.e., they do not burn him) carry, pleased 
by the wish for sacrificing the Ksatriya to the 
heaven -world, and (make him obtain) the royal 
dignity, bravery, a kingdom, and subjects to rule 
over. But if the Ksatriya has no wish for sacrific- 
ing (by not appointing a Purohita), then the fires 
get displeased with him, and being not freed from 
their destructive power, throw him out of the 
heaven-world, (and deprive him) of the royal 
dignity, bravery, his kingdom and subjects over 
whom he rules.” 

“This Agni Vaishvanara, which is the Purohita, ig 
possessed of five destructive powers ; one of them, 
is in his speech, one in his feet, one in his skin, 
one in his heart, and one in the organ of generation. 
With these (five) powers, which are burning and 
blazing, he (Agni) attacks the king.” 

“ By saying, ‘ where, 0 master, hast thou been 
residing (for so long a time) ? ’ Servants, bring 
(Kusha) grass for him, the King propitiates the 
destructive power which is in Agni’s speech. When 
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they bring water for washing tbe feet, then the king 
propitiates the destructive power which is in Agni’s 
feet. When they adorn him, then he propitiates by 
it the destructive power which is in Agni’s skin. 
When they satiate him (with food), then the king 
propitiates the destructive power which is in Agni’s 
heart. When Agni lives unrestrained (at ease) in 
the king’s premises, then he propitiates the des- 
tructive power which is in Agni’s organ of genera- 
tion. . Agni, then, if all the destructive powers 
which are in his body have been propitiated and 
he is pleased by the king’s wish for sacrificing, 
conveys him to the heaven-world, and (grants 
him) royal dignity, bravery, a kingdom, and subjects 
over whom he might rule. But should the king 
not do so, he will be deprived of all these gifts.” 

Thus the political revolution was completed. The 
warriors, idle, luxurious, ostentatious, and credulous, 
succumbed to the power of the priests who were 
exalted to the dignity of a sacred fire, and who were 
to be propitiated as such. Every Ksatriya-ruler 
had a Purohita. 

Historical bearing of the revolution. 

When political questions were discussed, and 
settled, the clergy derived secular advantages and 
fortified their position. The brave and capri- 
cious warriors were set aside. But prosperity is 
too powerful an agent, and its influence, though 
gradual and imperceptible, is too potent not to 
cause a reaction. The arrogance of the BrS.hmawa8, 
their exclusiveness, their contempt of the Ksatriyas 
and Vaishyas, and their pretensions to be gods 
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themselves, led, in process time, to a ruptore 
between the Esatriyas and Br&hmawas, l&e fir^ 
signs of which were 'ai^>amit about this time. We 
will quote the story of B&ma Mirgav^a. 

** Yishvantara,^ the son of €u«adman, deprived 
the Shy&pamas of their right of serving as his 
sacrificial priests, and interdicted any one of this 
family to take part in his sacrifice. Having learnt 
(that), they went to the place of .his sacrifice and 
seated themselves within the precincts of the Yedi. 
On observing them, Yishvantwa said (to his atten- 
dants) — * There sit those Sh^pamas, the scoun- 
drels,^ who endeavour to sully another’s fame. 
Turn them out, let them not sit in the Yedi.* The 
attendants obeyed and turned the Shyfipamas out. 
They then cried aloud . — * When Janamejaya, the 
son of Pariksit, was performing a sacrifice without 
the K^shyapas (whO were his hereditary priests), 
then the Asitamrigas from among the K&shyapas, 
turned the Bhfitavlras® (who were officiating instead 
of the Elfishyapas) out, not allowing them to 
administer the Soma-rites.’ They succeeded, because 
they had brave men with them. ‘ Well, what hero 


^ The passage shows that Bd^manas had recourse to arms when 
they happened to quarrel with their lords — the rich saoiifioers* 

2 Tlie chiefs spoke very disrespectfully of their priests. This 
shows that the priests had ceased to exercise real influence on the 
sacrificers, that their office had become hereditary, and that they had 
begun to assert themselves. Their insolence knew no bounds. This 
is the characteristic of the times of which we write, 

^ This sort of dissension between the chief and his chaplain and 
his followers was cominon, for in the paragraph quoted^ another 
instance is distinctly referred to. 
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is now among ns, who might l^y force take awajr 
this Somsri'beyeit^ (that we might administer 
it ourselyes) ? ’ ‘ This your man am I ’-—said 

B^ma M&rgaveya. This BSma belonged to the 
QhySpatWas, and had. con^ileted the i sacred 
study. When the ShySparuas rose to leave, 
then he said to the king. — ‘ WiU (thy servants), 
O king, turn out of the Vedi even a man 
(like me) who knows the saored science ? * 
(The king answered)-r-‘ 0 thou member of the vile 
Br^maaa-brood, whoever thou art, how hast 
thou any knowledge (of such matters) P * ” 

When the chieftains thus openly quarrelled with 
the Br^ihmams, the lower classes, whose minds are 
influenced by riches and social position, began to 
perceive that the sanctity of the sacrifice was more 
a means adopted by the clergy to secure secular 
prosperity and political influence. Their leaders 
attacked the sacrificial system by proposing new 
interpretations of the saored Mantras of the -Rik 
and Yajus SanhitSs. The action of the opposition 
on the lower classes, the rise of new schools of 
philosophy, the many-sided activities of the 
successors of the BrahmavEidins, their speculations, 
their school-system, and their literary compositions, 
which consisted of such epics as the well-known 
Ramayawa and the MabkbhSrata — all these con- 
stitute the Augustan age of the History of the 
Indian Aryas — the Achdrya-period — of which we 
will treat in the next chapter. 
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THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF THE HISTORY 
OP THE INDIAN AEYAS OR THE 

AohArya-period. 


SZCTIOK I. 

THE FUSION OP THE ARYAS AND NON-ARYAS. 

¥ E have already given the history of the Aryas, 
who occupied some Indian provinces, took 
possession of non- Aryan towns, and settled in the 
land of conquest. We have shown what effect a 
series of victories produced on them, when they 
found that the subjugation of the non-Aryan races 
afforded them leisure, and the means of luxuries 
and high life. In this chapter, we will trace the 
processes by which the distinction between Aiyas 

A 

and non-Aryas became faint, and by which the 
line of demarkation between the conquerors and 
the conquered could not be maintained. The 
luxurious Aryas began to lose groirnd : the non- 
Aryas made progress until at last social equilibrium 
was restored ; when the one gradually ceased to 
possess exclusive privileges, and to be insolent, and 
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when the other rose to an equality with their 
conquerors and began to assert their rights and 
to retaliate. 


The method of investigation. 

The geological method only can be safely adopted 
in investigations of this nature : the known alone 
can throw light on the unknown ; analogy can 
elucidate what is obscure. The Romans passed 
through three periods. They planned expeditions, 
fought battles, conquered distant countries, sacri- 
ficed their lives, and considered it the sole object 
of their ambition to triumph over their enemies. 
The whole nation inhabitii^ a small part of Italy 
in the valley .of the Tiber energized in this way 
for some time. Opulence produced habits of 
luxury : luxury fostered indolence : and the restless 
warrior, once regardless of life itself, passed into a 
voluptuary who cared for show and small comforts 
of life. Tlie description given by Gibbon of the 
degenerate Romans, passing the greater portion of 
their time in their magnificent baths, illustrates 
our statement. But in the mean time nationalities 
and tribes, decidedly inferior to the Romans, began 
to energize, to aspire after Roman honours, to 
obtain admission into a Roman municipium, andi 
thus to elevate themselves. The same phenomena 
were repeated in the same way in India a few 
centuries ago. The Mahomedans conquered parts 
of India. The native races succumbed; The con- 
querors, naturally insolent and self -conceited j, en*- 
joyed for some time in luxury and insoleac© 
the fruits of their conquestsj but the native races 
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like the Marithas or the Sikhs, awaken^ from their 
torpor, systematized opposition to the conquerors. 
The British conquerors threaten to develop the 
same phenomena in the same sequence. In the 
same manner the ancient Aryas became volnjptuous 
and degenerated, after they had triumphed over 
the aborigines. 


Three Processes. 

After the Brahmavfidins had taught the Aryas 
to direct their energy and wealth to the perform- 
ance of elaborate saorifioes-*-under the circum- 
stances, their only means of enjoyment and of 
the demonstration of their social position 
and prosperity, the non-Aryan races began to 
energize. Their exclusion from the sacrificial 
franchise, even when they possessed means and 
power, and their social degradation which they 
attributed to their not sacrificing or not living as 
the Aryas lived, and to their being forcibly 
prevented from adopting the manners and customs 
of the Aryas, produced a strong feeling of opposition, 
— such a feeling of opposition as gave a special turn 
and form to their actions, thoughts, and ambition. 
What is the origin and form of the social processes, 
by which the subjugated races are enabled to 
organize opposition and to elevate themselves? 
The question is important, when it is considered 
that there is the highest social stratum consisting 
of the conquering race, still proud of its exclusive 
privileges, still seeking to maintain its prestige, 
still aspiring after self-aggrandizement, still dxerish- 
ing the memory of its past glory and supremacy, still 
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actively working in different departments of life, 
and still exerting intellectual and moral influence. 
From this powerful class whose social standing is 
recognized, whose authority and prestige are 
already established, and whose pretensions are 
sanctioned by custom and usage and acquiesced in 
by habit, the lower classes are separated by a 
social gulf. Armed with traditional power and 
religious sanctions, the highest class represents all 
social interests and regulates social economy. The 
lower classes, now depressed by the oppression to 
which they are subjected, and now encouraged by 
some powerful teacher to hope for better days, live 
on without organization of any kind. The history of 
the lower classes is, therefore, distinct from the 
history of the higher classes. We have thought it 
proper to give the history of the real Aryan 
society in a separate section, so that their social 
institutions, their philosophical and literary activities 
may be duly appreciated, and that the bearing of 
the lower classes on the consolidated Aryan society 
may be understood. The period of fusion always 
divides itself into two parts : the history of the 
literary and philosophical efforts which prosperity 
encourages, and the history of the efforts which 
the lower classes make to elevate themselves. We 
will dwell on the latter in this short section. The 
sources of our information are : — ^The Shatapatha* 
Brkhmawa, the ancient Upanisads — the true test of 
the age of an Upanisad being either its amalgamation 
with a BrS.hmana>work, or its recognized place in an 

A 

established Aranyaka, — ^the B&mkyana, and the 
Mah&bhS,rata — poetical works, which represent the 
theological, metephysical, and literary sides of the 
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Aryas. We will indicate their ohronblogy in the 
sequel. The ^aihination of these works discovers 
three processes : — l.,the elevation of the lower classes 
by intermarriages between genuine Aryas and non- 
Aryas, 2. their incorporation into the Aryan society 
by means of the extension of the- franchise according 
to the Aryan ideal, and 8. social re-action by which 
the forms of life, and modes of thought and feeling 
of the highest class, are adopted. The action of 
these three processes gradually assumed the form 
of organized opposition to the privileged Aryas, 
and resulted in washing away the distinctive land- 
marks of the Vedic polity.* Buddhism, opposed 
to all that the Vedic polity cherished most, was 
powerfully taught by its greatest and last prophet — 
Buddha Goutama. A contrast, between a 
BrahmavMin of the period of Aryan prosperity and 
a stern self-sacrificing Buddhist of the period of 
the Lalita Vistara, will not fail to discover the salient 
features of the opposition which the social processes 
generated, and the particular direction in which 
they acted. Generations of Buddhas exerted 
themselves on behalf of the lower classes.^ A 
continued series of efforts were made. Centuries 
passed away before the last Buddha succeeded in 
organizing nOn-Aryan opposition. The law of 
social action and re-action will be explained by the 
contrast about to be presented: — a law which 
regulates social phenomena in every period of the 
history of the contact of two races, though, at first 


yi(]k the begiuning of the Lalita-VisUra. 
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sight, they appear disconnected and irregular in 
their sequence. 


The Oontrast. 

P4wini gives a Sfltra which explains two terms : — 
Sangha and Utgha,^ — the former expressive 
of a promiscuous crowd, and the latter meaning 
classes praised or the higher classes. In the 
literature antecedent to PUmni, the word Sangha 
appears to have been seldom or never used. Patan- 
jali does not give its Buddhistic signification.* 
Thus the upper classes were distinguished from the 
lower classes by way of opposition. The one con- 
sisted of honorable men or gentlemen as the English 
express it, and the other was miscellaneous. The 
different principles of opposition were the growth, 
each perhaps of a generation. The Aryas consi- 
dered the world to be stable and permanent :® the 
Sangha considered it to be transitory.* The Aryas 
aspired for heaven after death, its happiness was 
positively described to them, and the different 


1 Vide the Pdmnlyam (III. 3, 86.). 

2 See for instance the Mah&bh4«ya (IV. 1, 4.) page 58, Benares 
edition. To a term expressive of a K^atriya, a termination in the 
sense of a king as against or for the prati«edha of Sangha.^^ 

2 The Mimdnsakas or Brahmav^ins consider the world to be 
real, and the exertion of all his activities, the first duty of man. 

4 The earliest feeling of opposition as it can be discovered in a 
Brihmaaa-work is not the eternity of the spirit, but the stability 
of the material world. Such a feeling is betrayed in the Taittiriya- 
Brfthma?ia. See the dialogues between an Ach&rya and his pupil 
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stages of heaven were frequently refeired to :* the 
Sangha believed that their miseries recurred in a 
perpetual rotation: their souls transmigrated to 
endure new pains.® The Aryas attached special 
importance to the efficacy of sacrifices, and believed 
that any thing worldly, as well as heaven itself, could 
be secured by means of them:* the Sangha treated 
the sacrificial rites with particular contempt, the 
Lalita-Vistfira states that MS,ra or Satan had be- 
come Indra, because he had frequently sacrificed/ 
The Aryas specially praised knowledge, and had 
regular educational institutions, and the initiation of 
a student elicited much intefest in every family :* 
the Sangha considered ignorance as inevitable as 
fate itself, and attributed all their miseries to 
it ; it sought austerities,® praised them, and com- 
placently endured them. The Arya, when educated 
and initiated, became a Br^hmawa : the non- Arya, who 
had given up the pleasures of the world, became a 


1 The last but one hymn of the ninth Mawcfela of the iJik-Sanhitsfc 
is already quoted. Again, throughout theAitareya and Taittirtya- 
Br&hmar^as a sort of a secular heaven is described. Vide the Taittirfya- 
Brc^hmawa, (III. 10, 9.) 

2 Vide any of the ten Upanitfads such as Muwcfaka, Kena, tsha, and 
others. 

8 See the KAmye^ris explained at great length in the BrUhmana- 
works, 

* Vide the Lalita-Vistftra. 

8 Vide the Shatapatha-BrAhmaTia. — the praises of SvAdhyftya or the 
college-curriculum. 

^ See the (XXX. 6.) of the V4jasaneya-Sanhitft— As Brahma or 
knowledge or learning specially characterizes the Brfthmanas, so 
tapae specially characterizes the Shddras. Tapa$ during this period 
is mortification of the flesh. Compare this sense with that given 
in the poem in the first chapter of this essay. 
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Shramawa or monk. The Aryas sought happiness 
in actions and active life (Karma): the Sangha never 
understood the importance of active life, for it was 
snubbed and suppressed by the Aryas, whenever it 
acted ; it attributed its miseries to the power of 
its activities (Karma and UpMS.na). The conquered 
races alone can realize w;hat it is to be condemned 
for inactivity -as well as for activity. The Aryas 
gradually began to value their war- songs which 
they had recognized as a revelation, and to take care 
of them •} the Sangha naturally detested them, and 
discarded the very idea of there being any revela- 
tion from gods such as the Vedas, which it ridi- 

A 

culed. The Aryas worshipped their gods and 
considered them all powerful : the Sangha reduced 
the gods to the condition of those who ministered 
to the will of their distinguished leaders as the 
gods waited upon their Bodhisatvas.^ The Aryas 
considered their prestige to be the ruling principle 
of social economy: the Sangha necessarily and 
naturally took a higher position, it preferred truth 
and righteousness to caste.® The Aryan women 
took some part in a sacrifice in which their vanity 
was flattered, and by which they sought worldly 
benefits:^ the Sangha-women sought the life of 

1 Fufe the Taittirlya-BrJhmawa. (1,2,1., 26.) “Oh! house-hold- 
fire, protect my Mautra — that which the ^ijis, well-versed in the 
three-fold learning, know to be the ^ik, S&ma, and Yajus, because it 
is the eternal glory of the good (Aryas).” This passage is quoted in the 
introduction. 

® Vide the Lalita-YisMra. 

3 Ibid. 

* See for instance the Darsha or Plirnamftsesd. 
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nuns, giving up all enjoyments. The Aryas 
thought that their gods were kind to them, that they 
assisted them, that they took interest in the 
life of their worshippers, that nature was bountiful 
and cheerful, and that their soul was hapi^iness 
itself : the Sangha considered the gods, nature, and 
their souls to be so many sources of misery. The 
Aryas inculcated special duties towards the higher 
classes, and attached importance to caste distinc- 
tions ; no Br^hmawa was to be killed, but he was to 
be fed, to be clothed and to be honoured:^ the 
Sangha inculcated universal benevolence.^ The 
Aryas almost every day killed lower animals for 
the purpose of a sacrifice as well as of food the 
Sangha abhorred the idea of taking the life of any 
animal ; Ahins^* was the first duty with it. The 
Aryas considered that they were the lords of the 
world the Sangha believed that man and lower 
animals could equally use what the earth produced. 
The Aryas boasted of their intellectuality, and 
pretended to be guided by the Risi of reasoning :® 
the Sangha inculcated faith.^ The Aryas believed 


1 The BrAhma^-literature inculcates respect to the Br^hmanas. 

2 The Lalita-Yist4ra inculcates universal benevolence — it is the 
basis of Buddhism. 

8 According to P^nini — a killer of ♦ a eow was the name of a guest. 
See (III. 4, 73.) of P^nini. 

4 Ahinsa— not taking life — ^is considered the first duty of a 
Shramana— ahinsll paramo dharmah.^' 

® This feeling is plainly expressed in the Aitareya-Br&hma?ia. 

® Vide the Parishis^a to Yaska's Nirukta. 

^ The Lalita-Vist^ra inculcates strongly faith or shraddhft. 
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that Agni lirought down gods to their altars, 
as their Brlihmawas represented to them on 
certain important occasions of life, that Agni always 
dwelt in their houses, that Vfiyu ruled over the 
firmament, .and that the sun was the lord of the 
heavens : the Sangha exercised their faith and realized 
that some of its leaders after undergoing a series 
of trials and mortifications of the flesh, returned to 
the earth and aided it. The Aryas changed 
their stand-point as circumstances required ; they 
betrayed a tone of insolent confidence’ at the time of 
the Taittiiiya-BrA.hmana ; in the Shatapatha- 
Br^hmawa the original stand-point of the .Risis and 
the BrahmavMins seems to have been lost, as inter- 
pretations, indefinite and rationalistic, were offered : 
the stand-point of the Sangha was fixed ; their 
beliefs were firm, their aspirations were directed to 
their emancipation from the miseries of this life. 

The circumstances which helped the Sangha. 

The first three incarnations (avatdras) are mysti- 
cal,’ and, though founded on some historical basis, 
cannot now afford any historical information. The 
story of the great deluge is the common ancestral 
heir-loom of the world. Though one of its versions 
is recited in the Shatapatha-Br&hman-a, it was 
known to the Aryas long before they sought a home 
in the Panjab. The stories or rather legends of the 


1 See (III. 7, 3, 2-3.) and (III. 7, 6, 5.) of the Taittirlya-BrAh- 
mawa, **Oh, Gods! he who opposes (me) by sacrificial rites, by learning 
(our scriptures) in heart, and in desires, I cut off his head by the 
thunderbolt of Indra,” 
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Kftrma or tortoise and the Var4ha or hog can he 
analysed, and their rational basis may be discovered. 
The sacrificial cake (PurodS.Bha) is made in the form 
of a tortoise. In the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, it is 
said to have assumed the form of a tortoise, to 
have moved, and to have addressed a sacrifioer. 
This affords a glimpse into the history of the 
highest class — the BrS^hmanas. During the period 
of prosperity, they advanced pretensions, which 
were symbolized by the sacrificial cake : the 
Br^hmanas doubtless acquired a great power over 
the Ksairiyas by means of constantly promulgating 
sacrificial dicta, and of audaciously advancing claims 
to an origin directly from the supreme Brahma. The 
legend of the Varaha is an admixture of history 
and fiction. The sacrifice as performed by the 
Brfihmanas assumed the immense form of a cloud, 
symbolizing a sacrifice in all its parts ; and a non- 
Aryan ruler of the name of Hirawyaksa was 
humiliated. Varaha, according to Yaska, means a 
cloud. Hirawy^ksa may mean a drought. The 
Brfi.hma«/as pretended to control natui’e by means 
of their sacrifices. The Kariri'-sacrifice caused 
rain. When a dreadful drought raged in the Aryan 
settlements, the BrS,hmanas perhaps predicted that 
it would rain and performed the K^riri -sacrifice. 
Their predictions were fulfilled, either because 
their observations of the phenomena of nature were 
accurate, or because an accident helped them. But 
the establishment and consolidation of their power, 
as distinct from that of the Ksatriyas, favoured 


^ See tie K4rtrt-i«ri as described by Ashvaiayana in hu Shrouta- 
S4tr8, (11. 13 .) of the first ^art. 
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their pretensions and enlarged the sphere of their 
ambition. The process of organizing the aborigines 
and their leaders was developed. The son of 
Hirawya-kashipu adopted the Aryan gods, the Aryan 
mode of life, and Aryan thoughts and feelings. 
PrahlMa was often asked by his father not to be 
denationalized, and not to sympathize with the 
alien Aryas, the hereditary foes of their race and 
creed. Some Brsibrnawas perhaps had laid a .plot 
for secretly despatching the father of Prahlida, 
who was to be helped in mounting the throne. The 
incarnation of Narasinha thus throws light on the 
politics of the Aryas, and especially of BrS,hma»as 
during this period. The son brought under the 
Aryan influences was encouraged to rebel against 
his father. The Aryas gave substantial aid to the son. 
The father was killed : Aryan influence was thus 
increased. An influential and opulent native state 
was taken nominally under the protection of the 
Aryan power, but perhaps it was actually 
administered by the Aryas. The prestige 
and patronage of the Aryas were thus enlarged. 
PrahlMa was not treated justly. Promises 
made to him, when he entered into a con- 

A 

spiracy with the Aryan intriguers against his 
father, were not kept. The aborigines mustered 
strong under his grandson Bali,^ who also had 
adopted the Aryan civilization. The Brdhmarias, 
assisted by thonsands of the Aryas, intrigued 
against the power of Bali, whom his subjects often 


1 The incarnations up to that of Vfiinajia are described in the 
Hari-Vansha, Calcutta edition. 
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attempted to induce to wkge "war agaiiist tlie 
foreign settlers. The power of Bali was great. 
His preparations political and military, bade fair 
to make him the leading sovereign of ancient India. 
In the growth of his power, the Aryas saw a 
danger to their supremacy. At this time, the cre- 
dulity of Bali was taken advantage of. A plot, 
the bearings of which cannot be realized, was laid. 
In the modern language of Europe, he was induced 
to sign a 'protocol. Bali was suppressed and 
supplanted. The- paramountcy of the Aryas, as 
led by the Brahmanas, was established. But the 
Ksatriyas were not totally humbled. The Ksatriyas 
perhaps aided the Brahmanas in their intrigues. 
Nothing could be done without consulting the 
Purohitas. Under the name of advice, the BrS.h- 
mawas gave commands. The system of the 
appointment of the Purohitas, when developed, aided 
the Brahmanas who never sought the mere 
pageants of power. A Kaia was a sovereign 
in whose name all transactions were performed. 
But the Brhhmawa wielded the real power. Prahlada 
came to see the bearings of this political system, for 
ho seriously advised Bali to consider before he 
made up his mind to grant the request of VSmana. 
Bali was perhaps in a difiBculty. If he granted 
the request, his ambition of being the suzerain of 
the land would be checked. If he declined it, his 
prestige would be affected. At last, though dis- 
suaded by his Br^hmana councillor, Shukra, and by 
his grand-father, PrahMda, who in his old age 
understood Brahmanic politics well, Bali granted 
the rgquest of V&mana, and the Aryas under the 
leadership of BrS.hmana-adYisers triumphed. Bali 
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was suppressed. Thus Hirawyaksa, Hirawya- 
kashipu, and Bali fell victims to the intrigues of 
Aryan politicians ; not a drop of blood was shed: 
no war was waged. By diplomacy, carefully adapted 
to particular cases, the Aryan sovereigns under- 
mined the power of the rulers of the aborigines.^ 
But the Mj^is did not like to be ruled by their 
BrS.hmana-advisers. They saw that the real power 
was with the intriguing Purohitas ; that they 
were mere tools in their hands ; that on all occasions 
of ceremonies, and in all places where their personal 
presence was required, they were merely shown ; 
that their subjects did not respect them, as 
their pleasure or displeasure was not followed by 
any consequences ; that the palaces of Purohitas 
were the real centres of all power ; and that no 
Brahmawa could be mal-treated by any Ksatriya with 
impunity. The crisis came. Jamadagni, a Brah- 
mawa of reputation, was at first insulted, and then 
killed, by an impulsive Ksatriya youth. Hundreds of 
Ksatriyas sympathized with the youth. In many 
palaces the Purohitas were insulted. The political 
constitution of the Aryas was overthrown. 
Parashurdma waged , a dreadful war against the 
Ksatriyas. The Brdhmaraas triumphed. But the 
political intrigues, the discord' between the Ksatriya- 
rulers and the Bi’dhmawa-councillors, and the civil 
dissensions between two powerful Aryan classes, 
aided the cause of the Sangha, enlarged their minds 


1 The word Y&mana is used in the sense of intellect in the 
Ka</(opani«ad. fll. 6, 3.). The whole of the Kai4opanijad is inter- 
esting as it exalts Atmli and preaches Toga* 
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and communicated a new impulse to their ambition. 
Many of the lower Aryanized classes took part 
perhaps with the one party or the other. At one 
time the spell of the sanctity and the power of 
Brahmanas was broken : at another time, the spell 
of the valour of the Ksatriyas was broken. 
These circumstances could not but contribute to 
the advance of the lower classes, who quietly 
followed peaceful pursuits, but whose faith in the 
Vedic polity was shaken. Humbled at home 
and distracted by the civil dissensions, the Ksatriyas 
planned an expedition into the South. The abori- 
ginal tribes were enlisted, and trained to fight. 
The Aryas freely associated with the non-Aryas. 
Rama triumphed over Rfivawa, and the Aryas were 
enriched. Aryan colonies were established in the 
South.^ The Sangha or the lower classes accom- 
panied the enterprising Aryas in this expedition. 
Its status was improved: its resources were en- 
larged : its wealth increased : a foreign expedition 
is always beneficial to the lower classes, who, being 
impoverished, are starved at home. Those of the 
Sangha, who followed the camp of Rdma, returned 
rich, strong and well informed. But their pros- 
perity was helped by the dreadful civil dissensions 
between the Ksatriyas themselves — the wars of the 
Mahdbharata-period. 

The three processes illustrated. 

The Aitareya-Brahmawa indicates the direction 
in which the educated leaders of the Aryas sought 


^ The colony of the Pftndya at Madura (Mathura) in the South, 
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to assert their claims and to secure privileges. A 
legend of the iJisis sacrificing on the banks of the 
Sarasvati is narrated. But the learning of Kavasa- 
AMsa, a Shfidra, put the Br4hma»as to shame. 
He was admitted to the sacrifice. In this legend, 
an extraordinary and supernatural explanation of 
the admission of Kavasa-Ailfisa is given. The 
feelings of the ordinary Aryas of the time did not 
sanction it. Those who were not Br^hma?»as were 
insolently excluded from a sacrifice— the form of 
demonstrating one’s social status, and the mode of 
obtaining social distinction. But the operation 
of natural laws and their inevitable effect could 
not be prevented. Intermarriages — ^between the 
Aryas and the Shfidras, Kohs, and other aborigines 
— ^were frequent. The class of what the Ameri- 
cans contemptuously style Mulattoes, quadroons, 
and octoroons multiplied. The Vajasaneya-SanhM 
considers the growth of the mixed classes 
an evil, and condemns it.^ But the mixed classes 
gradually acquired a power and an influence 
in the state. At the time of the Mahdbharata, 
such great men as Vyasa — ^perhaps the great 
poet and historian — and Vidura — the philosopher 
and influential statesman — were the offspring 
of the connection of the Aryas with the aborigines. 
Satyavati, a daughter of a KoZi-chieftain, was 
seen by Shantanu in a boat. Her bearfty made 
a strong impression on his mind. Shantanu sought 
her hand. Her father was induced to permit the 
marriage of his daughter with the Aryan prince ; 


1 Vide (XXIII. 80 and 31.) of the Vftjasaneya-Sanhit4 which 
mentions a Shfldra to be a lover of an Arya-woman. 
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but he stipulated that the kingdom stould be in- 
herited by his grandsons, the children of Satyavatl, 
and that the children of her rival, Grangll, should 
be excluded from Idie inheritance. Bhl.?ma, the son 
of Gangd, the elder queen, voTved that he Tfould 
never marry, and that he would never aspire after 
the throne. Bhisma fulfilled his vow scrupulously, 
and died a bachelor. The son of Satyavati died 
without any issue. Satyavati called VyS,sa, her 
natural son at this juncture, and he lived with 
AmbikS and Ambalikd, now young and beautiful. 
Under these circumstances, Dhritar^^ra, Vkndxi, 
and Vidura were. born. Ambikd, who avoided 
Yy^sa, sent in her maid to him at night. Thus 
Vidura had Yyasa for his father, and a maid-servant 
for his mother. These instances may be multiplied. 
But it is not necessary. No- stain attached to 
intermarriages between the Aryas and the abori- 
gines. Bhima married Hidimb^. Arjuna married 
a Mga-girl called Ulfipi. A class of Aryas called 
Upakrisia was created. Upakrasfa means those 
drawn close, and they were admitted to the 
privilege of performing a sacrifice.* There were 
many who did not know their ancestors. The 
Shfidra was first declared to be a part of Aryan 
society/ though the lowest and the meanest. His 
status as a mere slave was recognized. The 
Taittiriya-Brahmana admits him into the house of 
an Arya, but prevents him from milking sacrificial 
cows.® This is the first glimpse of the improvement 

^ See Kfttydyana and AshTalfiyana-Sbrouta-Sfttras. 

2 See the celebrated hymn called the Pum^a-SAkta, 

® Vide (III. 2, 3, 9.) of the Taittirlya-Brahmawa. 
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oi \ns position. But the Shatapatha-Br&hmawa 
admits him into society and sanctions bis perform^ 
ivg a sacrifice.^ Thus the Shfldras were incorporated 
with the Aijas during this period. The NisMas 
were an aboriginal tribe. They were sometimes 
included in the Pancha-janah — the five-fold Aryas. 
Y^ska gives the opinions of different schools of 
thinkers — the philo-NisMas and anti-Nis&das. Gra- 
dually the Nisadas were incorporated.* Their status 
was recognized. They could perform sacrifices.* 
Even at the present day, some Hindus deny that they 
belong to a low caste, when they agitate the question 
of their social status, and assume the name of coach- 
builders (rathakaras), who were also incorporated 
with the Aryan society.'* The process of re- action 
worked in its own way. Its operation is moi’e 
indicated than distinctly stated. In the ShS,nti- 
parva, some account of a Dasyu-prinoe is given. A 
BrS,hmawa youth settled in his estate and degene- 
rated. When another Brahmawa discovered him, he 
seriously found fault with the Br§,hmana-youth, and 
pointed out to him how he had become a Dasyu. 
Yet the Dasyu-prince is characterized as Brah- 
mawya, or one who had adopted Brahmanioal insti- 
tutions. PawinP lays down a rule as to accenting such 


1 Vide (1. 1,4, 12.) and (XIII. 8, 3, 11.) of the Shatapatha-Brdhma^ta. 

2 The NiifMapati-nydya as developed in the Pdrva-Mlm&ns^ brings 
together all the literature on this subject. 

8 Vide (I. 1, 12.) Sfttra of the K&tytyana-Shrouta-Slitra. See the 
ISfisMapati-nyaya in the Mlm^ns^ of Jaimini, the 6th Adhy^ya. 

4 See the K&tyftyana or Ashvaiayana-Shrouta-Sdtra, and the sixth 
Adhy^ya of the Mlm^ns4 of Jaiminh 

5 Vide (VI. 2, 58.) of FSininU 
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•words as Arya-Br^hmawa, and implies tliat tlief® 
were non-Arya-Bi4hma»as also. The commenfe# 
of Patanjali are not plain enough.' Yet the 
instances given in the Mahabharata appear to us 
at least to support our view. Thus the three 
processes — intermarriages, incorporation and re- 
action among the aboriginal tribes — produced a 
result which foreboded a revolution, as it created a 
society which aspired after equality with the real 
Aryas, and which, separated from the upper classes, 
and often reminded of its low origin by the insolent 
Aryas, sullenly worked on until sullenness became 
natural with it. At this time, some of the Ksatriyas 
and many of the lower classes abandoned the 
pleasures of this life, and sought to rise superior 
to the flesh and its temptations. The Atmavid 
(philosopher) pretended to be superior to the 
Mantra-vid^ (a theologian). The laws of the 
Vedic polity were set at defiance. Young men, 
no matter to what caste or class they belonged, 
hastened to those who had set themselves up as 
teachers.* Metaphysical questions were asked 
boldly, and as boldly they were answered. Jabali 
actually did not know who his father was. He 
was considered to be a real Arya because he 
spoke the truth. Thus we have attempted the 
history of the lower classes of society. The sources 
of information on this subject are always limited. 
The doings of the great are carefully recorded, and 


^ Vide Muwcfopnwad — (L 1, 6.)i This distinction is the basis of the 
^panisad-literatiire* 

2 Read the story of JabMi iu the ChhAudogyopiiifiad. 
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the poor and the low are neglected. In the next 
sections, we shall give the history of the real 
Aryas and their aspirations. 

InteUectnal and moral condition of the people. 

The sacrifice, which generated the feeling of the 
mysterious in the iJisis,* and inspired them with 
that devotion which they expressed in melodious 
lyrics — the sacrifice which the BrahmavMins 
considered to be the means of securing any worldly 
or spiritual blessing from the gods — the sacrifice, the 
characteristic feature of the Vedic polity, had now 
lost its hold on the minds of the common people — the 
Sangha. The philosophers of the forests^ spiritua- 
lized it away. The popular bards sang against it.^ 


1 The thinkers mentioned in the Arawyaka-literature. 

2 The following is an interesting passage from the Yana-parva of 
the MahS.bh4rata, as it throws light on the condition of the Aryas of 
this time. We will give the translation of the passage by Dr. Muir, 
as it is at once lucid and correct. See his Sanskrit Texts, Vol. L, page 
134. “ The Serpent said : ‘ Who may be a Brfthiaa?ta ? and what is the 
thing to be known ? 0 Yudhi^^Aira ;--4e!l me, since by thy words I 
infer thee to be a person of extreme intelligence.^ Yudhis^Aira 
replied. * The Smriti declares, 0 chief of Serpents, that he is a 
BrdhmaTia, in whom truth, liberality, patience, virtue, innocence, 
austere fervour, and compassion are seen.' 

‘ And the thing to be known is the Supreme Brahma, free from 
pain, as well as from pleasure, — ^to whom, when men have attained, 
they no longer sorrow. What is your opinion V The Serpent replied : 
* The Veda (Brahma) is beneficial to all the four castes, and is 
authoritative and true. And so we find in Shfidras also truth, 
liberality, calmness, innocence, harmlessness, and compassion. And 
as for the thing to be known, which is free from pain and pleasure, 
I perceive, that there is no other thing free from these two influences.* 
YudhisfAii-a rejoined ; * The qualities characteristic of a Shfldra 
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Tlie popular stories ridiculed it. Though the first 
three classes, the Br^hma^as, Ksatrijas, and 
Vaishyas are mentioned with respect, though the 
sacrifice is deemed an Aryan rite, yet the Dasyus are 
not excluded, and their pretensions are recdgniaed, 
and yet often truth and good conduct are ^tolled 
above a sacrifice. The .upper classes mooted 
atrange questions about the destiny of man. 
Different thinkers pointed to different principles 
as the essence of inind and matter. What the 
particular essence was, no body knew, and no 
body declared positively. The same' Mantra of 


do not exist in a BrSlunana (nor vice versd). (W ere it otherwise) the 
Shddra would not be a Shddra, nor the Brdhmana, a Br&hmana. The 
person, in whom this regulated practice is perceived^ is declared to be 
a Brihmana ; and the man, in whom it is absent, should be designated 
as a Shddra. And as to what you say further, that there is nothing 
other than this (Brahma) to be known, which is free from the 
susceptibilities in question ; this is also (my own) opinion, that there is 
nothing free from them. Just as between cold and heat, there can 
be neither heat nor cold, so there is nothing free from the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. Such is my view ; or how do you consider V 
The Serpent remarked : — * if a man is regarded by you as being a 
Brahmawa only in consequence of his conduct, then birth is vain 
until action is shown.* yudhw^Aira replied. most sapient Serpent, 
birth is difficult to .be discriminated in the present condition 
of humanity on account of the confusion of all duties.’ ” “ AU 
(sorts of ) men are covUvMwJlly begetting children on aU ( sorts of ) 
vjomen” The Italics are ours. We are'" much indebted to 
Br. Muir, who has laboriously and intelligently brougjit together 
those passages from the ancient Sanskrit literature which bear on 
the fusion of Aryan and non- Aryan races. His first volume deserves 
an attentiv^e perusal. We have not reproduced his statements, but in 
Our humble way, we have given such additional facts as also bear 
upon the fusion of the conquering and conquered races in ancient 
India. 
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the ^ik-Sanbiti, was interpreted in two or 
three different ways at the same time. Philo- 
sophical secularism was preached by some with an 
enthusiasm which could not but make a deep 
expression on the common people, for they could 
understand its positions, and their worldly conduct, 
BO natural and so real, was flattered and encouraged. 
Philosophical quietism * was preached with a vehe- 
mence which moved the feelings of hundreds, for 
they appreciated the doctrine of the transitoriness 
of the world, and the vanity of human hopes — 
feelings so natural and so real. The conduct 
of the Aryas who preached the Vedic polity and 
contradicted it by their practices, puzzled the 
mind of the common people who told strange stories 
about the leaders of the Aryas. Vishv^itra is 
said to have eaten the flesh of a dog belonging to 
a Ghandkla, whose religious inquiries may be well 
styled philosophical questions.^ The same was the 
condition of political principles. Such principles, 
as a Machiavel would learn with a new zeal, are 
taught. The king may adopt any means, however 
wicked, when his interests are concerned. Yet 
political principles, which a civilized nation in 
modern times may safely adopt, are inculcated on 
the Ksatriya princes, political principles — ^the purity, 
disinterestedness, and magnanimity of which pro- 
duce feelings of admiration and esteem — ^the most 
prominent of them being that the good of the 
masses is the chief end of a polity. The Aryas were 
generally flippant and fond of ease and luxury. 


^ Vide the Sh4nti-paxva of the Mah&bh4rata. 
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The Sangha was serious aud disposed to reflect on 
the events of this life. The latter sought the peace 
■which the contemplation of Brahma could produce. 
Men as well as women lived rather freely. The 
followers of different thinkers, characterized each 
other as irreligious and mean. Society had lost its 
stand-point. Bodies of people veered from one 
religious opinion or feeling to another. When a 
preacher addressed them on a doctrine of philoso- 
phical secularism, — ^the system of Brihaspati, whose 
followers were known as Charv4kas on account of 
their bewitching eloquence, — the common people 
extolled him and assented to liis statements with 
one voice. When another preacher addressed them 
on a doctrine of philosophical quietism, — the 
system of the thinkers of the forests, whose followers 
were known as Shramanas on account of their 
austerities, — the people extolled him and assented 
to his statements with one voice. Such a picture 
is beautifully painted perhaps by one who belonged 
to the common people, but who could think for 
himself : — jackal and ■ a vulture address the 
relations of a boy whose corpse was taken to a 
forest to be disposed of. Sullen, quiet, always 
taking a high ground, or soaring in the*^ higher 
regions of ipetaphyslcs, thoughtful, not much 
concerned in the affairs of this world, seldom seen 
as engaged in active life, seldom talkative, and 
absorbed perhaps in the feeling of universal benevol- 
ence, a philosophical ascetic is represented by a 
vulture. Full of tricks and wiles, intent upon 


The story is narrated in the Shftnti-parra of the MahShhfirata. 
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seeking his own interest, commanding a power of 
great eloquence, apt at illustrating nicely his 
statements, worldly in all his feelings, working 
in the positive fields of what is useful, a philoso- 
phical secularist is represented by a jackal. The 
poor people, dejected and sorrowing, gather round 
the corpse of the youth. Now persuaded by the 
vulture to leave the dead body and return to their 
houses before the sun sets, the poor people shed 
tears, ajid begin to re-trace their steps, when the 
jackal condemns the advice given by the vulture, 
and tells the relatives to wait till the sun sets, 
for says he — “who knows? the youth may yet 
revive : the world is important : its affections are 
pure ; its attachment is real.” Now persuaded by the 
eloquence of the jackal, the poor funeral-procession 
returns to the forest, and once more gathers round 
the dead body, shedding tears anew, and believing 
that the dead body may revive. The vulture 
again addresses them on the vanity of their hopes, 
expostulates with them on their folly, points out 
that it is the lot of humanity to die, and that 
those once dead can never revive. The poor 
people arp influenced to return home and leave the 
dead body in the forest. But the jackal gives 
assurances, points out the wisdom of their watching 
over the dead body till the evening, and inveighs 
against his opponent, the vulture. Bhisma moralizes 
on this story, and observes, that this is the 
condition of the people who are alternately swayed 
by self-interested teachers like the jackal and the 
vulture, but who can be relieved by Grod alone. 
Such stories were popular. The people could be 
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influenced by any body, no matter what his 
doctrines were, provided he could put his case 
properly and deliver his sentiments eloquently. 
Such a condition of the audience forebodes a great 
revolution. 


Section II, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACHARYA-PERIOD. 

In giving the history of the movements of 
genuine Aryas as distinguish^ from the Sangha, 
we begin with their philosophy, because this depart- 
ment of knowledge engrossed the attention of the 
Aryas, whose leaders were busily engaged in reaping 
the harvest of the seed sown by the ,Risis and 
BrahmavMins, and stowing it away. The Achdryas 
systematized the materials accumulated before them, 
enlarged and generalized them. 

The philosophical period divided. 

Ashval5.yana, a theologian, and P^nini, a gram- 
marian, are pre-eminently the representative thinkers 
of this period, which consists of three parts — that 
in which original thinkers like P&mni flourished, 
that in which scholasticism was enthusiastically 
cultivated by scholars like K4ty3.yana, and that in 
which philosophical exegetists like Patanjali brought 
penetration of vision, depth of thought, and 
dialectical acumen to bear upon the works of 
authors like P&mni. Hence it is important to 
investigate the system of PS,nini at some length. 
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The system of P&nini : the definition-method- 

The elements of the definition-method may 
be divided into two classes : — (a) essential 
and {b) instrumental. Now, (a) comprises I. 
Utsarga; II. ApavMa; III. Nip^tana; IV. 
Prati^edha; V. Anubandha. (&), I. Sanjn^; II, 
Paribha,sa; III. AdhikSra. The subject of a 
proposition called Utsarga is a fictitious genus* 
created by PS,mni, of which the subject of an 
ApavMa is a species* and a Nip&.tana is an 
individual. An Utsarga is not a general rule as 
used in modern books, for the latter really applies 
to many particular cases from which it rises j while 
an exception seeks to explain only a few cases, 
though different in mere form, yet falling under 
the same category. On the contrary, P&nini’s 
Utsarga, when its Apavadas are brought to bear 
upon it, may apply only to a few cases, and its 
ApavMas may include more individual cases than 
the Utsarga under which they are stated.* The 
conditions of an Utsarga and a general rule are 
thus reversed. An Utsarga is not, therefore, a 
general rule ; nor an Apavfida, an exception. In 
short, the phraseology of European treatises cannot 

, 1 See the Paspash^hnika of PatanjalPs Mah&bh^ya, ** kim puna- 
stadutsargapav^ldou, kashchidutsargah, kashchidapav^dah, katham 
tijakah punarutsargah kartavyah, katham jatiyakopav^dah, s4mfinye- 
notsargali kartavyah, vishe^ato-pavMah.’* The i^igveda Pr&tishfi- 
khyam calls " utsarga” ny^ya” and thus propounds its system : — 

Nyayairmishr^lnapavMln pratlyfi,t earvashastrfirtham pratikan^Aa- 
muktam.” 

^ Vide P^wini (6. 1, 87.) for illustrating this statement. 
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be applied to the P^niniyam. In a modern treatise, 
an exception is tolerated only as a matter of sheer 
necessity. The P&niniyam revels in Apavidas. But 
an ApavMa in the Pimniyam limits* the applica- 
tion of its TJtsarga, and appears at first .sight to 
have the nature of an exception. When properly 
interpreted, an Apavllda may be said to be opposed 
to its TJtsarga, for (a) the relation between these 
two is that of a species to its genus ; (J) a genus 
and a species are believed to be as real as an 
individual example itself, and (c) a species again 
is a real entity which possesses some properties in 
addition to, and different fr(5m, those of a genus. 
Hence two real entities, thus distinguished from 
each other, cannot apply at the same time to the 
same object. The same is true, again, of an in- 
dividual example (NipS.tana). A Pratisedha* is 
a negation as Such when an TJtsarga or an Apavslda 
is likely to apply. It has the nature as well as 
the force of an exception. It leaves room for the 
TJtsarga when it applies to an Apavada, or marks 
total exclusion when it refers to an TJtsarga.* On 
the subject of an Anubhandha, it is not necessary 
to enlarge here, (b) I. Sanjn4. Pfi.nini’s definitions 
(Sanjn^h) are not like those of Euclid. Though 


1 Vide Patanjali^s remarks (1. 3.) ‘‘YathotsargeTia prasaktasySlpa- 
vado b§,dhako bhavati.” 

^ See Patanjali’s remarks on ** Sarv^dini sarvanftm^ni** — atha kab 
prati«edho ntoa, avishe^eiwi kinchiduktvd. vishesena netyuchyate, 
tatra vyaktamAch&ryasyabhiprkyo gamyate idam na bhavati ti.'^ 

® (8. 4, 37.), a Sbtra of P&nini, is Apavada of (4. 3, 120.), to which 
(4. 3, 130.) is a Pratisedha. Therefore, the termination of (4, 3, 126.) has 
force in the case of the Pratwedha. Again (8, 4, 37.) is a negation. 
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highly abstract and ideal, those of the latter are 
real, while those of the former are his own crea- 
tions.' The meaning of the word “ SanjnS,” 
requires to be considered here, for it is often used 
in the PS,mniyam.* II. There are two species of 
Paribh^sS.: — 1. Those which apply to the whole of 
the PS,«inlyam, and are therefore general.^ And 


1 Yidt MilFs Logic, Vol. I., pages 162 and 163, a general dis- 
cussion about definitions. 

2 On collating the word Sanjnfi,” as used by Pdwini in his 

P^nintyam, where we have found it in 81 Sfitras, it appears that 
Sanjn& is equivalent to a conventional meaning. In the translation 
of the PrAknta PrakAsha of Vararuchi, Section IL, Sdtra 45, “ Sanjnfi.- 
yftm v4,*’ Cowell renders the word SanjnS. by a name ; but Bh^maha, 
a commentator, confines it to proper names only. The question now 
is, whether Sanjn& is a technical name, a proper name, or a common 
name. P&nini is decisive. He uses it thus— the sense fixed by 
popular usage as distinguished from its etymological sense. For 
example, m&k«ikam” applies to honey only, and not to every thing 
made by bees. In giving the Gana “ P^askaraprabhrittnicha.’’ (6. 1, 
157.) of Pdiiiui, where comes to bear, of course, he mentions 

proper names as well as common names in the and includes 

taskara, brihaspati, as determined by a subordinate ISfitra, "tadbrihatoh 
karapatyoshchoradevatayoh su^ talopaahcfaa.’’ What is the differential 
characteristic of Sanjn& then ? We believe it to be “ convention.” 
Our grounds are 1. In the Aitareya Brfthmawa, the verb Sanjn^ 
occurs in the sense of agreeing. See. 27th Kha^u)^, 4th PanchikS, 
where yachohhandUnsi vyfihattmou vai lokou sahasUm tou vyaitfi,m 
nivar^am na samatapatte panchajand na samaj&nata.” 2. Kan&da uses 
it in (2. 1, 19.) in the sense of a name in general, Shankar a Mishra, 
in his commentary on the same, brings in ^^ishvarasanketatah.” 
3. Vide Goutama(3. 1, 17.). See VAtsyiyana*s commentary (1. 1, 
13X where Sanjn^-shabdaih prithagupadesho bh^Uindm vibhakt^nSm 
suvacham k&ryam bhavi^yati.” 4. Vide Patanjali’s discussion on 
Sanjnft in his comment on (1. 1, 1.) of Pamni. 5. Vide again Kaw&da 
(7. 2, 20.), where a general doctrine of the origin of words is given. 

® Yidt Plinini (1. 1, 65, 66, 67.). 
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2. Those whose application is restricted to one 
Adhik^ra or moro.*^ A Paribhasi of P&nini requires 
to be distinguished from any general Paribha«S, 
met with in the MahS,bhS.sya. The first affords a 
key to the system of the Pfininiyam itself, and 
helps a reader in its interpretation/ III. 
AdhikS.ra. On collating the Siitras of Pa?iiui and 
Goutama in which this word occurs, and on 
comparing it with its correlate, “ Adhikara»a,” 
we believe that an Adhik^ra exactly corresponds 
to the heading of a paragraph in modern books. 
Again, this heading (Adhik&ra) may be given by 
itself, or may form a part oflihe first sentence in 
the paragraph, that is, of the first Sfitra. Thus 
Pa/iini divides his Pada as well as an Adhyaya into 
so many paragraphs.* We will make a few general 

1 Vld^ P^nini (3. 1, 92, 94.). 

2 More of Paribha.j§, in general hereafter. 

3 With regard to the meaning of ‘‘ AdhikAra, PA?iini himself is 
explicit. See (4. 3, 87.) Adhikritya krite granthe.” The stock-example 
of this Sdtra also supports the view in the textw Vararuchi 
Kat}'dyana opens his chapters of Pr&knta-Prak&sha with “ Paishdclil,’^ 

MAgadhl.” His chapter and Adhik&ra are often co-extensive. Vide 
his first chapter. Again, the chapter itself is named from tho 
predominating Adhikdra in it. When miscellaneous Adhikdras come 
together in one chapter, the last is named Sanktr/ia. Goutama uses 
the word in the same sense. Vide his (4. 1. 61.). Vide also Y&tsjayana’s 
comment on the same. “ That which rules” is the etymological sense 
of “ Adhik^ra.” When applied to a book, it must mean the ‘‘ ruling 
subject,” i.e., heading of a paragraph.” Cowell adopts its etymolo- 
gical meaning, “supposed to exercise authority.” Vide 107th ])age 
of his Translation of Prdkrita-Prak^sha. Vide Goldstiicker on 
P^diini pages 47, 48. Vide Pamni (J. 3, .43.) for his use of the word 
“ Adhikara^ia.” Again, Goutama uses it in his (1, 1, 27, 30.) It 
means the subject treated of. ShrlsHryan^r&ya^ia, at the coinuience- 
ment of his commentary- on Vyftsa-shiks^, says — “ Athavadhikaiar- 
thotha shabdah.” Most of the Sanskrit works open with athaJ' 
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remarks. Though. Panini generalizes linguistic 
facts, and founds his Utsarga on them, yet he calls 
to his aid the definition-method, in conformity 
with which he sees an Utsarga as an independent 
and a real entity by itself, i.e., without any re- 
ference to the examples which can be formed 
according to it, or frouj which it rises. This done, 
he proceeds to show its application or non-applica- 
tion. A general rule (vyapti of our logicians) is 
not an Utsarga of Pawini. To recapitulate and 
sum up, the essence of his method lies in laying 
down large fictitious propositions, and then limit- 
ing their application by particular rules and non- 
application by negative propositions. The defini- 
tion-method, we have already observed, combines 
the inductive as well as the hypothetical methods.^ 
The highly accurate but artificial nomenclature'^ 

.1 An illustrative example may be thus stated — Sarvanama is a 
grammatical name. Its definition, founded on the meaning of the 
name itself, is * ‘ that which is for every name.” P&wini, however, 
gives no definition of this part of speech as based on its essential 
or characteristic properties, but lays down that the name Sarva- 
n^ma” applies to such words as undergo certain grammatical 
changes. These changes constitute Sarvan&matva,” Patanjali 
on (1. 1, 7.) thus : — Sarve^&m y&ni n&mani t^ni sarv&dtni.” But 
this is peculiar to Pdmni. Vide his (1. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16.). Again after defining a “ pr&tipadika” P^ini gives rules 
for shortening as well as for dropping its last vowels under certain 
circumstances. These additional Sfitras appear to be out of place at 
first sight ; but they only point out the application of the name pr&ti- 
padika,” when the words included in the category are shortened 
or mutilated. 

2 Panini (1. 1, 27, 45, 54, 65, 66, 69.) are examples of his nomencla- 
ture. This appears to be based on different principles. !• The names 
like “ Sarvadhatuka” and Arddhadhfttuka” have a meaning. 2. The 
names like li^, le^, &o., are meaningless,— perhaps original creations 
of Panini,— the letters “ 1,” t” and others serving a certain purpose. 
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and notation^ of P&mni, supplemented by his 
definition-method, enabled him to accomplish the 
arduous task of developing a system which com- 
bines the elements* of philology and philo- 

1 The Stitra of PAnini (1. 2, 64.) thi’ows sufficient light on bin 
method of notation. Its wording is Sardpfi./?4mekashe«a 
ekavibhaktou.” The same method prevails at present. Take for 
illustration the form avochat.” 

va + ch is the original root, (vacha in his dh&tu-pA/Aa). 
va + ch + luh=va+ch+chli+t. (3. 2,110.), (3. 1,43.), (3. 4, YS.)* 
. va + ch + an=va + cha -f t. (3. 1, 52.). 
va -f u (m) + cha«vo + cha + t. (7. 4, 20.), (6. 1, 87.). 
a + VO + cha + t=:avochat. (6. 4, 71.) 

Now urn by the nomenclature of P&mni* Joins va in preference to cha. 
With regal'd to resolving vacha into va + cha, Patanjali’s testimony 
will do. He interprets the Vaishesika category — samav&ya, when 
apjilied to a word as the constant relation between its different letters, 
“atha kali samav&yah var>i&n&manupffrvye/ia sanniveshah'^ Vide 
the same elsewhere quoted. 

2 Bopp com. gram. para. 12 : “ The aspirates of different organs 
are easily exchanged with each other f P&/iini (8. 2, 32, 33.), (7. 3, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17.). Bopp com. gram. para. 14 *^pach&mi” in 
Sanskrit becomes “ coquo” in Latin ; PAmni (8. 2, 3ff.), (7. 4, 62.). 
Bopp com. gram. para. 17, the interchange of da and la ; P&?iini 
( 8 . 2, 74, 75.), (8. 4, 60.), Bopp com. gram. para. 23, about the different 
changes of ha in the cognate languages ; P&?iini (8. 2, 31, 34, 35, 72.), 
(8. 3, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39.), (8, 2; 32, 34.). Bopp com. gram. para. 
35 KhudS,, god, Khv&b, Svilpa, KhuvAhir, Svasn ; P&nini (8. 2, 41, 
62 .). Bopp com. gram. para. 41, ha=sa ; Pd/iini (8. 3, 34.). Bopp 
com. gram. para. 42, 1, ya^^hxi (sometimes) ; P&mni (7. 4, 62.) 
“ kuhoshchuh hence ha^ja, but ja=^ya, therefore ya^ha. Bopp 
com. gram. para. 87 ; PAmni (8. 4, 55.). Bopp. com, gram. para. 88 
and 93 ; Pamni (8. 2, 39)^ (8. 4, 53). Bopp com. gram., paras. 88. 
91, 93, 100, the process of assimilation, displacement, and substitution 
are spoken of ; but P&mni is the first father of this language, Bopp 
com. gram. para. 94 ; P&wini (8. 3, 2, 30). Bopp com. gram, 
para. 102 ; P&mni 8. 2, 23, 24. Bopp^s remarks largely apply to 
cognate languages, while Pd/iinfs, to the Sanskrit language only ; 
l>ut this does not affect the statement tliat PA^/iini is the first 
philologor. 
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sophy* of grammar in general, witli every possible 
detail of the Sanskrit language. The way in which 
Panini views his Ctsarga* and its ApavMa is 
elucidated by the fact that the characteristic mark 
pitched upon and recognized by the definition- 
method, admits of the processes .of substitution 
(adesiia) and disappearance (lopa).® 

What is special about the generalisations of P&r^ini 7 

The generalizations of P3,mni may be classified 
thus : (a) False and (h) True — the latter being sub- 
divided into (a) artificial and (6) scientific, (a) 
“ Ugitashcha^” is an example of the first kind. It 
states that wherever uk as it occurs, there iitp is 
added on, mp being brought in by the conjunctive 
particle — cha. That is, on examining so many 
nouns ending in t called nip for particular reasons 


1 Bopp bases his system of comparative grammar on the divisions, 
classifications, principles of divisions, and general definitions of 
important grammatical terms of the P&niniyam. His grammar 
bears testimony to the revolution which the study of Sanskrit 
grammar has wrought among European philologers. 

2 Patanjali sjieaks of a general rule coming to bear, but prevented 
by another rule from doing so. The first applies, but the second 
says “ no ; there is no room for you here.” Vide his remarks on 
(3. 2, 10.). The general rule is so real. 

3 Vide PA.nini (7. 1, 89, 91, 93, 94.). All such Sfitras exhibit the 
definition-method as affected by analogy, A general definition is 
sometimes considered by Panini to be a type in which certain forms 
inhere. Hence words assuming these forms, are artificially made to 
belong to the type. For example, the ending “an” (technically 
called “ anari” in some cases) of words like ^ raj an” is the type ; the 
changes given in the SMras (6. 4. 53, 148.), ^nd (8. 2, 7.) are the forms. 

^ Vide Pdrtiui (4. 1, 6.), 
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by these two properties and ntp 

are found to co-exist. This relation, being found 
to be constant, is stated as a general rule. 
This rule would be a correct and scientific 
general proposition^ if both the properties , already 
mentioned, belonged really to the many cases 
of feminine nouns examined. But such is not the 
case. TJh is a fictitious property created and 
added on by P^nini to every noun which forms its 
feminine by taking nip. Shatri,* matup,® kvasuh,^ 
lyasun,® &o., are the names of different terminations 
for the foimation of present participles, nominal 
adjectives of quality, perfect participles, and of what 
is called the comparative degree of adjectives. This 
list, imperfect as it is, includes almost every variety 
of grammatical forms. Now ri or it* in all these 


1 Vide our note on Anubandha further on. 

2 Vide P&mni (3. 2, 124.). 

s Vida P&nini (5. 2, 94, 95.). 

^ Vide P&nini (3. 2, 107.). 

^ Vide (5. 3, 57.) 

^ Such contrivances are called Anubandha. They are more than 
a mere technical terminology. They are what we have called in the 
text artificial generalizations. The particle “anu,^ which means 
“ after,” occurs in “ anum^na^* or anugama” and other similar words. 
“ anura^na” is “ measuring after,” that is, after the premises. Hence 
“ anu” means “ after all that precedes,” ** upon the whole.” 

Anubandha” therefore, means ^‘binding or grouping upon the whole.” 
See Patanjali'e Paspash&hnika : — Anekamanubandhashatairnoch- 

ch&ryam, it-sanjnft nacha vaktavyA, lopashcha na vaktavyah, yada- 
iiubandhaih kriyate, tat kal&dibhih karidyate sidhyatyeram, ap&m- 
nlyan tu bhavati,” Here it is positively laid down that ‘‘ Adubandha” 
is the characteristic mark of the P&mniyam. Goutama applies the 
word, Anubandha” to concrete as well as abstract things, and means 
‘^sei^uential connection.” Vide his Sfitra (2. 2, 62.), which his 
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terminations is P&nini’s own creation ; and, there- 
fore, the generalization is false, for uh covers the 
same ground as nip ; for uh is put in wherever 
ntp occurs. The same remark holds true, mutatis 
mutandis^ of the Kit-sdtr&?ii we have already re- 
ferred to. (&) In generalizing, any two marks, 
which are constantly found together, are taken 
inductive cognizance of. But these two particular 
marks, out of many, essentially belonging to the 
facts under observation, may be any two marks 
which may specially attract the attention of a 
philosophic observer, and which may also appear 
to him to be characteristic. They may, therefore, 
form the subject and predicate of a general pro- 
position. This is often lost sight of by European 
critics of P^wini, who makes any common property 
he likes’ the characteristic property for generaliz- 


commeiitatorV§,tsyftyana, thus exemplifies Anubandhah sarfipapra- 
janauasant^lno gour g&m janayatlti.” Vide again the GoutamS,’s Sfitra (3- 
1, 19.) and V^itsyS-yana, thus “ Smrityanubandhashcha pdrvabhyasa- 
mantare/ia na bhavati.” The demonstration of a seipiential con- 
nection is not a function of a technical terminology. Vide Goldatucker 
on Pftniui, page 38, where ‘^he (Pa7dui,) employs for his technical 
purposes Anubandhas, or letters without significance.” This remark 
does not demand any comment from us. We have placed it at the 
end of this note. 

1 A cursory examination of the first pada of the sixth adhydya 
will provide ample evidence for this statement, (a) Reduplication ; 
(6) Saraprasdra/ia, (c) the substitution of the letter “ for e, ai, o* 
ou ; {d) the insertion of the augment (a) {e) a nip&tana of case- 

changes ; (/) the way in which P^mni's dh§,tup^/ia should be read ; (g) 
disappearance ; {k) the augment “ tuk {%) the changes of vowels 
when followed by vowels ; {j) the change of two vowels into one ; 
(Jc) the change of two vowels coming together into the one preceding 
(pfirvarfipa) ; (/) two vowels coming together pass into one vowel ; 
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ing and grouping grammatical facts, no ’ matter 
wliether this mark essentially belongs to them as 
observed, or is put upon tlmm by himself. “ Achi- 
shnudhatubhruvdm yvoriyanuvanou^” and others, 
as well as the Kit-&fLtr&wi more than once referred 
to, illustrate and exemplify the remarks vr6 have 
made, (a) Again the Sdtra “ Sasajusoruh*” is an 
instance of what we have called an artificial gene- 
ralization, for the ‘ «’ in which many words end, 
which sometimes becomes ‘ o’ before soft con- 
sonants, and sometimes Visarga before hard con- 
sonants, and which is sometimes totally dropt, is, 
according to PAwini, first to* assume the change 
called ru subject to this rule.® It is essential that 
it should pass through this ordeal before it under- 
goes the last change. (6) “Sichi vriddhih parasmaipa- 


(m) special application of these changes to case-terminations ; (n) 
the change of when followed by ‘‘ a” or a soft consonant ; (o) 
the two vowels coming together remain as they are (prakritya ,) 
(p) when pluta” vowels become ^‘apluta;’^ (q) the changes of 
the words “ div” and etat before consonantal case- termina- 
tions ; (/•) the insertion of the augment “ (^) the subject of 

accents : the accent on the last syllable. From this enumeration, 
it will at once appear that these so many AdhikAras (paragraphs) are 
founded on different principles, and that each principle is based on 
a property of a word as viewed by P4nini. 

^ PA7iini (6. 4, 77.). 

2 Pflnini (8. 2, 66.). 

^ I. Shivo vadati.” In this instance 1. Shivas {4. 1, 2.) ; 2. (Shiva- 
rii (8. 2, 66.) 3. Shiva-u (6. 1, 114.) ; 4. Shivo (6. 1, 87.). II. Shivah 
kah.” In this instance, 1. Shiva-s (4. 1, 2) ; 2. Shiva-ru (8. 2, 66) ; 3. 
Shivah (8. 3, 15). TIL Shiva iha.” In this instance 1. Shiva-s (4. 1, 2.); 
2. Shiva-ru (8. 2, 66.) ; 3. Shira-y {8, 3, 17.^ ; 4. Shiva iha (8. 3, 19.). 
The second stage ia every instance exemplifies the statement we 
have made. 
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desu* is an instance of what we have called a scienti- 
fic generalization, for both the marks ‘ Sioh’ and 
‘ Parasmaipadatva’ really belong to the grammatical 
forms which are generalized. There is almoBt an 
equal preponderance of all these three kinds of 
general propositions in the grammar of P&mni, 
whose terminology is often called peculiar, artificial, 
and complex. But from the foregoing remarks it 
will not fail to be perceived that in the formation 
and statement of these general rules, or rather 
definitions as an individual Sfitra is called Laksawa 
by authors like Patanjali,* a great deal more 
than mere terminology is involved ; that the 
distinction of Paraini as a philosopher lies in his 
invention and use of the definition-method, and 
that his system, which appears as perfect to 
us as the system of Euclid, seems confused and 
irregular to European scholars, because they do 
not look at it from the Aryan stand-point of the 
definition-method. 

Grammar, both analytic and synthetic. 

Enough has already been said with regard to 
the synthetic and analytical methods of treating a 
subject. Those remarks apply only to the way in 
which a subject is viewed. Independently of the 
modes of examination and arrangement of the 
subject-matter, the nature of a system itself may 


1 ( 7 . 2j 1 .). 

2 Vide the introductory chapter of the Mah&bhAdya where Patan- 
jali says : — “ Kim punarlaksyam kim punarlakdayiam, shabdo laksyab 
bAtram laksanain/' 
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be synthetic or analytical. The genffl'al rules on 
which a science is based constitute its synthetic 
part. They are founded on facts and are real. 
Nothing can change them. Nothing can contradict 
them. Of course, cursory obserration of facts or 
imperfect induction -will vitiate their truth. But 
careful and Sufficient observation, patient and 
perfect induction, and scrutinizing and critical 
deductive application, are, of course, pre-supposed. 
Though such is not exactly the nature of gramma- 
tical rules based on the definition-method, yet they 
are analogous to these, and form the synthetical 
part of grammar. Contra-distinguished from, these 
general rules by constant change, by ingenious 
contradictions, by new proposals, and by frequent 
new adaptations, the analytical part consists of the 
explanation of natural phenomena. This explana- 
tion is analogous to the analysis of grammatical 
forms. The definition-method enabled Pdmni to 
frame and state general rules in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. But, unaided by the light of 
comparative philology and compelled by the 
peculiar circumstances,' in which he was placed, to 
fall back on his own resources, PawinP is often 
superficial and fanciful- in his analysis. But this 
circumstance, derogatory as it is, does not affect 
his spirit of positive inquiry, based on facts 


1 More of this in its proper place. 

2 Yifig Pawini (5. 2, 25.) ^here Pak«dttih, and (4. 3, 8.) where 
Madhyanmah, are given : Vide also his analysis of pronominal case- 
formations (7. 2, 87-113.). Simply the re-statement of a form 
is not its analysis. These form properly the subject of Nip&tana, 

35 
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as they are, and guided by almost overweening 
fondness of thorough positive evidence. Two 
circumstances appear to us to bear out this asser- 
tion ; first, PSiwini is explicit on the subject of his 
method : he seeks for the facts of the language as 
they are, and not as they appear to grammarians 
secondly, influenced by this spirit, he lays down a 
NipAtana (a form which cannot be analyzed, and 
yet which is too important to be passed over by 
a grammarian without notice), where he finds it 
difficult to generalize properties belonging to 
NipSrtans,* and to group them under a special 
mark. 

Scholasticism and grammatical exegesis illustrated. 

The Jndpaka introduces the subject of what is 
called interpreting Pawini by PS.mni alone. Now what 
is ” Jnapaka ?” That which arises and is deducible 
from the P&mniyam, but is not directly mentioned 
in it. It consists of four parts 1. the apparent® 
uselessness of what occurs in a Sutra; 2. the 


1 Vide PAmni (1. 2, 53, 54, 65, 56, 57.). 

2 Vide ParibhA^endushekhara by NAgoji Bha«a, (paribhA^a lOd, Dr. 
Kielhom^s edition, page 106). “Paretu — anyAdrisbe prayoge praptenyA- 
dnshaprayogakaranam’^ — the definition of a NipAtana adopted by 
KAgojt “ SiddhavaduchchAra^iam” — ^the traditional definition of a NipA- 
tana, which we have adopted. The collection of different NipAtanas in 
the PAwiniyam favours the latter view rather than the former. Patanjali 
on the NipAtana PAraskaraprabhritini cha sanjnAyAm*^ says 

Avihitolak^anah eu^ pAraskaraprabhritim draa^avyah.” Here the 
word avihitalak^nali” recognizes the fact of a definition (lak«ana) as 
founded on common properties (SAdharniya) not being accomplished* 
8 Pfirva-vaiyarthyam* 
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establishment' of some text ; 3. the® application of 
the text to cases coming under the particular Sdtra 
in question ; 4. the* application of the text establish- 
ed to other oases Uian those included originally. 
We will illustrate this by an example. The word 
“Aksadydh” is to be formed. It comes from “ ak«a,” 
“ a die and div to play.” “ Aksadyhh” is one 
who plays with dice;, Now, the changes 
“ div” takes the termination' “ kvip” (3. 2, 76.). 
The termination disappears by 1. Halantyam, 2. 
Upadeshejauunftsika it,.3. LashaWataddhite,4. Tasya 
lopah, 5. Veraprifctasya. “Aksadiv” is the form now. 
But the letter ** v”^ takea the form of dtA, that is, 
“ h” by (6, 4, 19.) ; the original word “ Aksadiv” 
becomes “ Aksadi + 6,” Here is a difficulty. By 
the paribhasa already established, the “ di” in the 
original word cannot become “ dyh” (6, 1, 77.). 
The paribhS^S. “ Asiddham bahirangamantarange’® 
applies. “ Uttaropasthitanimittatvam” being taken 
as “ Bahirangatvam” jm is “•Antaranga.” Hence 
“ 6,” as it were, existed not. The result 
is “ di” cannot undergo any change. Hence 
the rule — NSj&nantarye' bahistvaprakliptih. This 
rule is established by the “ JnS.paka” discer- 
nible in (6.1,, 86.)' where “tuk” is put in. In 
a discussion about the formation of words like 
“ Adhltya,” the paribhfi^^ we have mentioned, if 
applied, removes every difficulty. Hence “ tuk” 
(6. 1, 86.) is useless (apparently.) But it is put 
in by Pllmni. Therefore, it indicates something. 


^ Kinchidafthajn&panam. * Svasmin chftritftrtbyam. 
s Anyatra phalam. 
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that is, serves the purpose of a “ Jn&pata” for the 
rule alriMWiy meutioned. The word “ Adhitya” is 
now formed by (6. 1, 86.). The rule — ^Asiddham ba- 
hirangamantarange — ^is set aside by the rule deduced, 
which is — Nfi.jSnantarye bahis<vaprakZiptih. For 
these two conflict with each other. Hence, in the 
example Aksadyflh, the rule deduced applies, and 
difficulties are removed. This is the way in which 
a “ Jn^lpaka” is brought to bear. This method of 
interpreting Plimni by himself has always been 
employed by our grammarians. The only remark 
that we have to make is, — its philosophy has degene- 
rated : its spirit is misunderstood : its importance 
is not fully recognized ; and its application is not 
thorough enough. The interpretation of the 
Pfi,»iniyam by itself is thus treated. The P^nini- 
yam is a sort of gymnasium for the intellect. Its 
interpretation is likely not only to teach and 
impress the exegetical method of Patanjali and 
other teachers, but to call into activity the logical 
faculties of the mind. The influence of the 
Pamniyam as a means of education cannot be 
overrated. 


CHironology of P&nini. 

The question as to the chronology of P^aini can 
be answered in a way by ascertaining the time 
when Patanjali wrote his commentary. Ancient 
Indian chronology has been much discussed, ex- 
ternal evidence being generally adduced, but ex- 
ternal evidence can be admitted, only when it does 
not conflict with internal evidence, which is always 
preferable in the case of Indian chronology j for, 
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being fuller, it is more reliable, and can be based 
on facts of a kind capable of standing an examina^ 
tion and a cross-examination before any judge. 
These facts are not historical in the ordinary sense, 
but the history of Meas and feelings is more reliable 
than the annals of battles and sieges. We intend 
to use this history and see what light it can throw 
on the chronology of Pflmni. 

Evidence arranged. 

The evidence about to be adduced can be cu- 
mulated under four heads T)hilosophical, literary, 
social, and geographical. The first relates to the 
growth and development of philosophical ideas, and 
can be gathered from the discussions of thinkers 
who flourished either before or after Patanjali. 
The second is to be built on the development and 
nature of literary works noticed by PAnini and 
Patanjali. The third includes the history of 
manners and customs. The fourth is to be gathered 
from the state of geographical knowledge of 
ancient authors. External evidence will be con- 
sidered in its proper place. Now first, the philoso- 
phical evidence. 


Antecedents of Patai^jali classified. 

As a school of thought can be neither understood 
nor interpreted without an analysis of its antece- 
dents, which originate and determine it, the antece- 
dents of Patanjali are to be examined. At the 
time of Patanjali, psychology, which succeeds phi- 
lological discussions, was strenuously cultivated. 
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Patanjali defined, criticised, systematized and com- 
mented on what had been developed in a long 
series of centuries by the Ach&ryas, whose activities 
were not one-sided, as will be shown in the sequel. 
Some proposed abstruse philosophical problems, 
and away in forests, attempted' to solve them. 
The literature which embodies their speculations 

A 

is called Araayaka. Some* examined lingual forms, 
and in conformity with the definition-method, 
developed the rules and laws of language. Others* 
acted on the elaborate sacrificial lore accumulated 
from time immemorial. Philosophically and his- 
torically, the AchS,rya-period is highly interesting. 
The predominant style of composition was that of 
the Sfitras ; but it was not exclusively employed, 
for some Arawyakas and some Sfitras, theological 
and grammatical, were almost contemporary. The 
abridged methodic style of composition and a 
mode of thought, definite and practical, were the 
necessary consequences of a re-action against the 
verbose, loose, and immethodical dicta of the 
Brahmavddins, who revelled for centuries in 
sacrifices, and a mode of discussion based on meta- 
phors, analogies, and illustrations often far-fetched. 
Elaborate theology was itself a re-action against 


1 Vide, Chh&ndogya TJpaai^ — ^(V. 10.) Ye dieme aranye 
shraddhS,tapa ityup^ate.” Again — it is interpreted : — " Yadara?iy&ya- 
namityachaksato brahmacharyameva.” Vide the same (VIII. 5.). 

2 Vide the Sdtras of the predecessors of P^^dui, 

8 AshvaMyana quotes {yide 11. 6, 16th Sdtra) GATiagAri, Viit 
(V. 6, 24th SAtra) Toulyali, and others. Toulvali is a scion of Tulvala, 
and is mentioned by Pibuni Vide Pacini (2. % 61.). This evidence 
specially deserves attention. 
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the pure, simple, impassioned and direct teachings 
of the Eisis, wlio began a revolution like Tuk&r^ma 
and NS.naka against the unspiritual sacrificial 
system of their pflredecessors.^ Generations of 
Eisis taught, prayed, and sang.* But the people, 
instead of rising to their height, brought them 
down to their own level. Beginning from the 
earliest time, the predecessors of Patanjali can be 
arrang^ in the following order. 

I. The Eisis ; II. The Brahmavadins ; III. The 
Acharyas ; IV. and last, the teachers who predomi- 
nated at the time of Patanja^. I. The Eisis were 
worshippers* who adopted the mode and form of 
expression with which they were familiar. Spells 
or Mantras* had been used: the enemies of the 
Vodic Aryas had often shown their magical* powers : 


1 Vide (1. 1, 2.) R. S. The " paat Again Vide (VII. 53, 1.) 

R. S., where “ the past poets” are mentioned. 

2 Vide (VII. 70, 6.) of the same “ Im^ brahm^nyrichyante 
yuvabhydm.” Vide (VIII. 14, 2.) “yhikdeyamasmai ditseyam shaebipate 
manisijze yadaham gopatih sykm” for a prayer. Vide (VIII, 19, 29.) 
“ tvdmidahuh pramatim vaso mam%ne hardasva dAtaveJ” and other 
prayers in the same Sdkta. As for songs the (word Gdyata) occurs 
often. The J2wis again call themselves G&yatriTiah or singers. 

^ The words " rich” and archa” to worship, are often used. Vide 
Nirukta, (IV. 6.) where the Veda or Brahma is declared to be either 
Itilulsa or .ftik or Gdthd. 

^ The word Mantra” occurs in (I. 40, 6 and 6.) R. S. Vide (VII. 
76, 4.) of the same, in which ‘ SatyamantrS,^ occurs. Vide (VIL 
13.), Saty am antra must be necessarily opposed to Asatyamantra, 
that is, opposition between true and false Mantras, 

^ Vide (VIII. 23, 14 and 15.), where the words << Mdjinah” and 

Mayay4” at once occur. 
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sacrifices^ Had been performed: Brabmawaspati* 
had been recognized: Yajus® or the sacrificial 
dictum had been uttered: and S&mfini^ or songs 
had been chanted. The characteristic features of 
this period were the metrical style of composition 
and a soluble and unlocalized mode of thought, 
which applied almost the same epithets to different 
gods, and, sometimes in an access of mind over- 
come by feeling and devotion, considered all gods 
to be one,® Devotion, such as Tukar&ma preached, 
was an essential and distinctive feature. II. The 
Brahmavfidins set up manual rites against this 
Bpiiut of devotion. III. The Acharyas who were 
both teachers and philosophers® differed from the 
BrahmavSidins. IV. While the Y^jnikas of the 
time of Patanjali were an inferior class of Brah- 
mawas, who probably composed Parishisfas, meddled 
with the sacrificial system, and attempted to main- 
tain their dignity^. The teachers or Gurus employed 


1 Vide (VIL 14, 1 and 2.), where a sacrifice is qualified as 
ancient. Moreover, all the instruments of a sacrifice and its details are 
often referred to. 

2 Vide (II. 24, 12,), where Indr^brahmanaspatl are praised. 
Brahmanaspati is often mentioned. 

3 Vide (YIII. 41. 8.), where Yajuh is mentioned. 

4 Vide (VIII. 16, 9.) Tamarkebhistam s&mabhistam gayatraishcha- 
r^a^iayah indram vardhauti katayah.” This jRik refers to Sdm^i 
with Gayatra and Arka. Indra is called Brahmd. 

5 Vide (1, 164, 43, 44, 45, and 46.), where all gods are stated 
to be one and the same. This iZik may be compared with the /Ziks 1st 
and 2nd of the 68th Sfikta,* 7th Adhy&ya, 8th Mandala, of what is 
called V&lakhilya, stated to be a later interpretation, 

® HcZc Ydska’s Nirukta. 

7 Vide para 6th in the sequel. 
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exegetical logic and propounded theology. Ample 
evidence in support of these statements is available. 
We will produce it in our history of philosophy in 
India. We will only indicate here how the different 
periods were re-h«tionary. I. During the first 
period, the authors of the Sfiktas called themselves 
new Vipras,^ worshippers, intelligent and thought- 
ful. These assumptions doubtless show their re- 
actionary spirit.* These leaders came together in 
assemblies* and prayed as they sacrificed.* The 
sacrificial phrases, which had their own signifi- 
cance, were with them so many convenient forms 
ready to hand for the expression of their devotional 
feelings, which referred to the direct performance 
of a sacrifice as such. The word Brahma, so 
mystic and vague, is used by them in the sense of 
a prayer uttered. II. During the second period, the 
BrahmavMins attempted to explain the sacrificial 
rites in their, different stages. They availed them- 
selves of such aid as philosophy in its rude state, 
simple analogies, illustrations of any kind, and a 


^ Vide the iZiks (11. 64.) R. S., where Yipras are mentioned. Vide 
also (VIL 22, 9.) R. S., where old and new and Yipras ore 
mentioned, Videiji. 7, 1.), where GA-thinas and Arkinas are mentioned. 
Vide (II. 64.) R. S., in the i2iks of which the epithets mentioned are 
used. It is not necessary to produce any particular /2iks for supporting 
the statement in the text, A cursory glance at the i^ik-Sanhitd 
will discover any number of instances. 

2 Vide what is called the Frog-Shkta uttered by our Yasi«^4a 
(YII. 103). This Sdkta is satiric and re-actionary. 

® F/cife (1, 47, 10.), where ‘‘KanydnSm sadasi priye” occurs. Vide 
(1- 60, 5.), where ‘‘ Prashansdmo matibhir gotam&sah” occurs : 
there were the assemblies of the Kawvas and Gotamas. 

^ Vide (YIII. 36, 7.), where Karm&m’^ iuid ** Brahmdni” are 
brought into opposition. 

30 
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spirit of generalization whicli refers every tting 
to be explained to certain accepted forms, could 
afford.^ Brabmavarcbasa* was ambitiously aspired 
after. Brahma® as opposed to Ksatra expressed 
all that was connected with learning and with 
sacrifice, and all that constituted the pre-eminence 
of a priest or philosopher. Long sacrificial 
sessions* were the order of the day. The words 
S^yujya® or Salokatd were inherited, and were easily 
understood. The style of composition, of argu- 
ment, and of .procedure, doubtless shows re-action 
against the simple and pure devotion of the i2isis. 
III. During the third period, some of- the Brah- 
mavadins gradually developed into Acharyas, who 
understood a method of ratiocination® better, and 


1 A cui'sory glance at a passage or two of the Aitareya-Brdhma^ia 
for example will bear out the statement in the text. 

2 Brahmavarchasa is defined to be light. Vide Aitareya- Br&hmana 
(I. 8.) and (II, 4). 

* Vide (VII. 19.) of the Aitareya Br&hmana. Brahma is distinguished 
from kmtra. The one for a Br^hmawa, and the other for a Keatriya. 
The whole passage throws much light on the nature of Brahma. At 
this time, it was sacrifice, the knowledge, and instruments necessary 
for performing it. 

* Sattra is the word for a sacrificial session. Fables of the time 
make lower animals hold a sattra. Besides, the sacrifices regularly 
prescribed lasted for a number of days. 

« These words occur too often to need references to particular 
passages. What definite notions the word S&yujya conveyed to the 
mind of a Brahmav&din, it is rather difficult to determine, as no 
explanation is given. This circumstance shows that the word 
conveyed a familiar idea. 

« Vide paragraph 10th in this chapter. Atharva-Veda-Sanhitd, (11th 
K&ncfa, 2nd Anuv4ka,). Vide Taittirtya-BrShmana. See (KAnda 10, pai\ 
9, A. 6.) a dialogue between a Brahmach&rin and an Aoharya. It was 
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whose attempts at discovering the. essence of 
matter and mind, resulted in the development of 
the first general principles of psychology. These 
Acharyas were the first fathers of regular philosophy 
in India. The rude etymologists began to 
cultivate grammar seriously. Pdnini is considered 
by Patanjali to be the kxihktja, par excellewe. He 
never, we believe, calls him a Risi, Other 
Acharyas still under the enslaving influence of 
theology composed the sacnficial Sutras so well 
known. IV. The fourth period was marked by 
theological degeneracy and stagnation, and philoso- 
phical improvement and agitation.^ The Y^jnikas 
sought to enforce artificial rules of sanctity and 
caste; and theological interpreters of the class 
of Patanjali, who perhaps laid the foundation of 
the Mim4nsl-system of philosophy, took the place 
of the Acharya-theologians. Patanjali undertakes 
to write his commentary for the revival* of 
theology. Philosophy was not as yet represented 
by a class of thinkers distinctly named. It will be 
shown in the sequel that philosophy at the time 


stated in answer t6 queries of the Brahmach&rin, that Satya is in 
Tapas, which consist? in Bala, and that consists in Prftna, The 
Acharya prevented the pupil from overstepping the bounds of enquiiy, 
“Ahamuta Ach&ry^chchhrey&n bhavwy&mi.” “I shall be greater 
than an Acharya,” are significant words. Our learned MMhava’s inter- 
pretation generally confirms the liberal construction of the original 
passage. Vide the 13th Adhyaya of the 8th Prapfi^iAaka of the same 
Kaao?a. Three categories — earth, water, and sky — are mentioned in 
a theological way. Air is included in the sky and the light in water, 

1 4th and 6th paragraphs give evidence for this statement. 

2 Vide the introductory chapter of the MahAbh&«ya. The great 
point of ambition was to be Artvijtna. 
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of Fatanjali was ih a state of indefiniteness. 
Philology in India preceded psychology by centu- 
ries.^ Philosophy, when it proposes the solution 
of higher problems, such as how perception is 
caused, has a freshness, a novelty, and a power of 
inspiration which acts strongly on the susceptible 
minds of thinkers like Patanjali, and communicates 
a general impulse to "the thought of the age. 
After Patanjali, a conflict took place between 
Karma-Mim^ns^, the strong and staunch advocate of 
theology, and Yoga, on which the mantle of the 
Jioh&ryas, who had cultivated philosophy, fell. 
The Mim&nsS, employed exegetioal logic in defending 
theology, and introduced into its discussions phi- 
lological and psychological prihciples.** The 
conflict, between eternal activity and final emanci- 
pation from all activity,® assumed, for the first 
time, a definite form, and became fruitfully 
vehement. ThAs the action and re-action of theolo- 
gical and philosophical influences necessarily cul- 
minated in Buddhism, which recognized and en- 
couraged the esoteric philosophy of the Yoga- 
system in its convents,* succeeded in weakening 
the influence of the Yajnikas by its public and 
popular preaching, and thus included within its 
fpld the laity and philosophical ascetics. This 


1 Vidt our comparison between Kanl-da and PAwini. 

2 The idea of Bh^vanH or thought is the key to the paraphrase 
of every passage according to the MimiDS&-system. 

® The conflict first comes to notice in the XJpani^ads, and is first 
'Systematically stated in the Yoga-system of philosophy. 

4 VideihQ Dhamma-pada. 
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view places Patanjali before Buddha. We Tivill, 
in the sequel, produce what evidence we have for 
establishing this view. 

State of phitosophy before Pataa^ali. 

We have shpwn in the first chapter that the 
7Jig-veda-Sanhit& reveals a civilization anterior to 
itself, a form of society, a government, and a code of 
customary law, social, political, and theological or 
rather sacrificial. The i?isis believed in the work- 
ing of an indefinite energy represented on earth 
by fire, in the firmament by air, and in the heavens 
by the sun. They had a distinct notion of a sort 
of composition which they invariably denoted by 
the word “ Yoga,” and of a sort of an inherent 
stability which they named “ Ksema.” The Brah- 
^mavMins introduced anthropomorphic ideas into 
the simple philosophy of the ^isis. They sought 
to rationalize their sacrificial notions or rather 
customs by reducing them to the notions of gene- 
ration, all the processes of which were directly 
transferred to the sacrifice in its difEerent stages. 
The anthropomorphic idea of generation insisted 
upon by the Brahmavadins, was analyzed by the 
Acharyas into the primary appearance, secondary 
appearance, contact, and that which causes contact.* 
Philosophy was separated from theology.^ The 

1 Vide 3rd Anuvaka of the first Valli of the Shtk«a*adhydya 
Taittirlya Upanwad : the terms used are Pfirvarfipam, Uttararfipara, 
Sandhanam, and Sandhih* 

^ Vide the Munc^aka Upanwad, &th Section of t^he 1st The 

Apar^ Vidy4 is distinguished from the Para. The first includes the four 
Vodas ; and Shik3il,Kalpa,YyS/karana,Nirukta, Chhanda axtd dyoti^ ; 
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philosophical questions of the day were : — ^What is 
the origin of the people ? How many gods are 
there ? What are their ranks ? And who is the 
highest among them ? What is Prdna or the 
essence of life ? What is the soul ? What is an 
individual man ? What are the secondary essences 
or ■ tanmatrS, ?' Some of these questions were pro- 
posed by the Aitareyins and Taittirlyins from the 
earUest time.* But it is one thing to see the first 
glimmerings of an idea, and quite another thing’ to 
see it discussed by the thinkers of the day. The 
first glimmerings of induction were seen long 
before Bacon, who is called the father of inductive 
philosophy. The soul had been distinguished from 
the mind, and the seat of the power of the senses 
was analogically illustrated.® The action of the 
mind on the body, and that of the latter on the 
foi’mer, could not be understood : the nervous* 
system was not discovered : two souls were, there- 
fore, supposed to exist —internal and corporeal.^ All 


the Para leads to the knowledge of soul. The distinction between 
Para and Apard is the distinction between higher and lower. Vide 
(7th AdhyAya, first Kfiarfa of the Chhandogya-Upanwad), where a 
distinction between a Mantra-vid and an Atma-vid is made. The 
former knew theology {ts developed at the time, the latter was a 
philosopher. 

1 Vide specially the Prashna-Upamaad ; and cursorily go through 
any of the ten Upanuads, 

2 Fw^earstPanoh, 19th Khania, 2nd Panch. 25th Khanc^a and 
40th Khano^a of the Aitareya-BrAhmana, and again from the Taittiriya- 
BiAhmaiia, many passages can be quoted. The mode of a psy- 
chological discussion is quaint, as it is based on sacrificial forms, 

^ Any part of the Aitareya and Taittirtya-Br&hmanas may be 
read for illustrating this statement. 

^ Vide Taittirtya-Upanimd, the discussion about two souls 
occupies a prominent part. Eighty-six years before Harvey, who 
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the subjective and- objective phenomeila -were 
supposed to originate from soul (Atman) — the 
essence of mind and matter; but the relation 
between the objects seen and the agent seeing 
was not examined; no theory as to the origin of 
perception was pnt forth till the time of Patanjali. 
Feelings were enumerated.' Distinction between 
“ good” and “ evil” in man was made.* But even 
now theology predominated: philology aided it: 
philosophy dissented in-as-much as it declared 
that its teaching was superior to that of theology.® 
Now philosophy proposed to itself the examina- 
tion of the relation between the subjective and 
objective phenomena. Matter, quality, action, gene- 
rality, and individuality^ — these categories were 
known ; but their nature and their relation to one 
another were neither discussed nor analyzed till the 
time of Patanjali. The definition-method, the 
principles and elements of which we have already 
discussed, and the common ground between which 
and the Vaishesika philosophy, then in its second 
stage only, which we wiU describe in the sequel, was 
the prevailing philosophic method for taking stock 


published his “ Ascertained Discovery’^ in 1628, Vesaliiis, who publish- 
ed his great work on the structure of the Human Body in 1642, 
speaks of two mysterious entities called Vital spirit and animal 
spirit. Are not these identical with Antar&trna and.Sharlij^tma ? 

^ Vide the Aitareya-Upanwad. 

^ Vide in the Chhdndogya-Upaniaad the description of Brahma- 
pura — the internal world of happiness and of desires. 

^ Read the story of the battle between gods and demons and 
about the doings of Personal Sin at the beginning of the Chh&ndogya- 
Hpani^ad, 

^ Vide our remarks about PAnini” and Ka?iAda compared” in the 
first chapter of our essay on PA?tini. 
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of the materials already collected, and for systema- 
tizing them. Bat where scanty or no materials had 
been collected, and where ideas were about to be 
originated, the ordinary discursive method was 
employed as in the Aranyakas. 

Philosophy at the time of Pa7i>ini and E&ty&yana- 

The state of psychological thought at the. time of 
Panini has been explained at considerable length 
in the first section of this chapter. In this place 
theology will be considered. Distinction between 
revealed and profane literature was recognized 
(more of this in the sequel). The Shrouta accepta- 
tion^ .of the word study or a passage pre- 
scribing it, shows how far the sacrificial art was 
carefully cultivated. Again, the key to Pa7iini’a 
terminology is the principle that sound (shabda) is 
eternal. Pariini seems to recognize this principle. The 
phrases, that a letter disappears that it takes the 
place of another,® and that it re-appears,* are easily 
explained on the principle of the eternity of sound 
— the fundamental principle of Jaimini’s system. In 
the Taittiriya-Pratishakhya, the word “destruction”® 
is used, where PaTiini invariably uses the word, 
“ disappearance.” There were, therefore, two 
schools — the one maintaining the eternity of sound 
in opposition to the other, which asserted its 
transitoriness. When the orthodoxy was thus 


1 Vide the Athaffra-PrAtishAkbya (IV. 108.), and compare this 
^ith P&nini (4. 4, Q3.), 

* Ft* (I. 1, 60.), 

1 Vide (1. 1 , 62.). 


8 Ft* (1. 1, 56.). 

5 Ft* (I. 57th Shtra). 
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divided, the mention of atheists^ and fatalists by 
Pawini can be easily explained. While 
marians considered a word either as principal 
or accessory philosophers conversant with the 
metaphysics of volition, and with the essence of the 
relation of sequence, expressed their notion of the 
qualified by Frakriti® in contra-distinction to the 
notion of a quality. When the whole nation be- 
lieved in future life,* recognized certain sacrificial 
forms and theological dogmas as the means of 
securing heaven, the atheists perhaps opposed 
them so far as these forms and dogmas were 
concerned. The opposition - created a class of 
people who may be fairly characterized as 
enquirers.® Pawini’s notions of the relation between 
an agent and his action throw sufficient light on 
the state of philosophy and establish that the mind 
of PS.nini, not being shackled by tradition, was 
original. Philosophy was not warped by the 
theological doctrines insisted upon by Mimansakas, 
— that action as expressed by a sacrifice was the 
cause of what befalls man, and needed absolute 
regulation, and that accumulated action was, in one 
sense, fate itself. Philosophy, as it reveals itself 
in the writings of Pawini, recognizes action as 
involving® important relations such as that of a 

^ Vide PSnini (4. 4, 60.). 2 Vide the same (1. 2, 56,). 

Vide the same (1, 4, 30.). 

^ Vide (6. 1, 49.) of Pdnini which speaks of the other world 
(Paraloka), and (5. 2, 92.), which alludes to the transmigration 
of souls (Para-k^etra). 

^ Vide Pamni (5. 1, 73.). 

® Vide the Shtras which regulate the kdraka-relations with the 
verbs. 
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motive, purpose, desire, or hatred ; but it boldly 
maintains that the agent himself is independent. 
In this respect, Pawini’s grammar essentially differs 
from modern grammar which allies itself with the 
first MimansS, and differs from the dialectics of 
KawMa or Goutama. Pa»ini dissents from both 
and fully recognizes the independence of the agent. 
His relations as expressed by his motives and 
means are connected with action (Kriya) — this 
connection being the fundamental principle of theo- 
logical exegetics. The Yoga doctrine of Kaivalya, 
that is, identity of the human spirit and the Supreme 
Spirit is not hinted at. But the term “ Nihshre- 
yasa”^ (summum honum) discovers the tendency of 
the age which consisted in a change of the method of 
investigation. Before Pa?iini and in the Br^hmanas, 
the objective method of interpretation in the case of 
the Chhandas had been adopted : at the time of 
Piwini, the subjective method was employed as in the 
Upanisads. The former developed exegetic logic, 
and sacrificial theology ; the latter produced a 
variety of philosophical systems and terminated 
at last in a sort of hazy Pantheism. Ptwtini 
mentions teachers like Vaishampayana^ and Koutsa 
who — with an energy the effects of which are still 
seen, and with a power of excogitation which made 
a deep impression on the doctrines and beliefs of 
the Acharyas — cultivated theology, investigated 
psychology, and promulgated cosmological principles, 

1 Vide P4?zini (5. 4, 77.). 

2 ("4. 3, 104.) and (4. 1, 102.) of Pamni, and see (III. 2, 2.) page 71 of 
Patanjali’s Malxabh^sya.— (Upa8edivS,n Koutsah Paninim), may be 
read Jilong witli the Stltras. 
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which in due reason fructified. "Hie * words, 
“ Shastra” — science, and “ Shastra-krit” — th© 
author of a science, are not mentioned, while 
Katyayana in his V&rtikas naturally mentions them.^ 
Again, BrahmavMin is formed by a V^lTtika.* There 
is an apparent anachronism about this rule ; 
and the question may be asked : — ^How is the 
formation of names and terms, which occur in the 
literature which decidedly preceded P^wini himself, 
regulated by Katy&yana ? The question may bo 
answered in two ways. Either the words were 
not so well-established as to draw or deserve 
special attention, or being well-known, and con- 
veying their meaning easily and definitely, they 
did not call for special ruling. Again, scholasti- 
cism, having once acted on the intellect of the age, 
turned into a new channel: the catalogue of different 
sciences was enlarged and reiterated. We will give 
an example. The five-fold analysis, as noticed in a 
Vartika, marks decisive progress in scholasticism® 
— the question, as to the power a word possesses 
of conveying a particular sense, was enthusiasti- 
cally discussed. Scholasticism was at its height 


1 Vide Vartika on (3, 1, 85.). 

2 Vide Vartika on (3. 2, 78.). 

3 Vide Vartika on (1. 2, 45.), where a statement leased on a hair- 
splitting distinction is made. Vide also Vartika on (2. 3, 23.), where 
a condition, a cause, and reason, are mentioned by way of amendment. 
This marks decisive progress. Vide Vftrtika on (2. 3, 56.), where 
varieties of slaughter are indicated. FiWg Vartika on (3.2,126.); a 
schoolman uses the word Tattva not in the sense of essence, but in the 
sense of nature. Patanjali discards the notion and considers the 
examples as cases of mere essential sequence. Mark tie words-^ 

Tattvakhyane cha." 
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when Kdty%ana flourished, who did not attempt 
the interpretation of any of the ancient texts. 
Original and independent, he set about collecting 
lingual forms, and generalizing them according 
to the definition-method. A great and exhaustive 
treatise had anticipated him. This perhaps threat- 
ened to cripple his ambitious mind, which was 
as great as that of PS,mni. But the circumstance, 
that his original mind did not get a sphere of action 
sufficiently large, produced consequences of im- 
portance. Like other teachers of his time, he 
employed his energy in examining the Sfitras of 
PSmni, and in acting on them from different points 
of view. The Vartika-period extended at least over 
two hundred years, for it shows that a mass of 
literature, both theological and psychological, which 
had already been accumulated, was subjected to a 
thorough examination, that in the meantime, 
literature itself underwent changes, that many 
VS.rtikas originated in the spirit of dialectics, that 
neVr VS,rtikas were examined and set aside, that 
a system of interpreting Panini by himself was 
developing, and that principles inferred from P^nini 
were enforced and gave a new turn to the science 
of interpretation and paved the way for the Maha- 
bhS,sya, a great scholastic disquisition — an en- 
cyclopsedia of all the grammatical literature, phi- 
losophy and dialectics developed up to the time of 
Patanjali. Between PS,nini and K^tyslyana, the 
Achtlryas were engaged in original philosophical 
investigation. With KatyS.yana the real Achflrya- 
period ended. Those that followed Kfity^yana 
were influenced by his hair-splitting dialectics, and 
were impelled by the momentum of their eduoa- 
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tion to philosophize without the intellectual 
conditions which necessitate philosophy, or without 
systematized materials which call for generaliza- 
tion. The times of K&ty&yana reveal theological 
stagnation and literary progress. Disgusted with 
fruitless attempts at building up philosophical 
theories, the teachers like Patanjali diverted their 
attention and energy to the developihent of 
exegetical logic. 


Times of Patanjali. 

Great intellectual activity was shown both by the 
teachers and the taught who were not mere school- 
boys managed by pedagogues, who are ever anxious 
to keep up their dignity, and who are often vexed 
with the pupil who should make bold to ask what 
are called impertinent questions. The relation 
between the pupil and teacher at the time of 
Patanjali was that between a philosopher and his 
associates. The teacher was the president, as it 
were, of a debating club. Yet owing to the 
particular circumstances of their education, the 
teacher was highly respected both at home and in 
society. The discussion which he encouraged by 
joining it as an associate, was interesting and 
instructive. A subject, when taken up for discus- 
sion, was examined philosophically and philologi- 
cally from as many points of view as possible. 
The school-house or rather the debating club was 
full of Hfe. The pupils studied with a conscious 
zeal, which, in these days of mercenary instruction 
and mechanical study, cannot but be admired. 
Religious feelings, which in their educational in- 
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fluence iroi^'ted solemnity to the class-room, 
exalted the teacher without lowering the pupil. 
“The Aoharya,” aa Pataniali refers to P^nini, 
sat with sacred grass in his hand^ at a pure 
moment, with his face towards the rising sun, and 
propounded the lesson.”^ This gravity, so natural 
and so amiable, could not but produce awe in the 
'mind of the pupil and affect his feelings. The 
relation between a teacher and his pupils was 
considered to be identical with that between a 
father and a son. This was carried so far that 
language itself was moulded and adapted to its 
expression.® The mind of the pupil was necessarily 
raised above itself, . when the teacher with the 
Kamandalu^ appeared before him. The pupil 
would go to heaven if he secured the affection of 
his teacher.* No reward could be greater than 
this. The pupils did not disappoint their teacher. 
The respect which was paid to them by the people 
is an index of their good conduct and their success.*’ 
They studied night and day. Some walked hundreds 
of miles to honour their teachers, and sought know- 
ledge.® Some, when they could not get oil for their 
lamps, burnt dry cow-dung which could then, as now, 
be easily collected on a common, and studied quietly 


1 YMe page 46 of (I. 1, 3.) of Patanjairs Mahabhasya, Benares 
edition. 

2 YidQ (4. 3, 77.) of Pdiiini. 

3 Patanjali’s Mahfi/bhfi^^ya (I. 4, 4.), page 298. 

4 Patanjali^s MahdbM^ya (III. 1, 2.), page 27. 

3 Vide (I. 1, 8.), page 135 of the same, 

3 Vide (V. 1, 2.), page 18th of the same. This information the 
V^rtika supplies. 
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by themselves.* Instruction -was not ■Itonfined to 
the class-room. Whole society, that is, its leaders, 
■was under a thorough system of instruction and 
discipline. It is natural to expect that where bad 
boys who ran away’ from school/ and bad teachers 
who repelled their pupils,® are mentioned ; the 
system of education was general. The school 
of an angry teacher was deserted.* Some teachers 
complained that boys did not remain sufficiently 
long at school, and that, when not pleased, they 
went from school to school — an inevitable evil 
where competition exists.® In some cases, the 
father himself taught his son,® who was perhaps 
helped by his mother who knew such abstruse 
speculations as Mimansa encouraged.* The ancient 
teachers or rather those who controlled them 
understood the laws of health so well, that schools 
sat only for four months in a year, that the system 
of vacations was adapted to the vicissitudes of 
seasons, and that weekly and fortnightly holidays 
were granted at proper intervals- A boy was sent 
to school neither too early nor too late. Nor were 
the lower classes of society excluded from a 
sidtable education adapted to their condition in 
life. What deserves notice is that the time of 
commencing to learn as fixed by the ancient 


1 Vide (III. 1, 2.), page 25 of Patanjali’a MahabhAsya, Benares 

edition. 

- Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 282 of the same. 

^ Vide the preceding. ^ Vide the same, 

^ Vide (II; 1, 2.), page 333 of the same. 

^ Vide (T. 4, 3.), page 288 of tho same. 

^ Vide (IV. 3, 1.); page 87 of tho same. 
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Acharyas tallies with the time fixed by a resolu- 
tion of German educationists. A school-costume 
was also prescribed.^ The school-course was 
divided into two parts-^theological and philosophi- 
cal. Theology, as developed before Patanjali and 
as interpreted by the Yajnikas of his time, was 
first taught ; grammar was taught next ; but the 
study of grammar included instruction in philo- 
sophy and important branches of literature, such 
as rhetoric.® (More of literature in the sequel). The 
theology of this period : — The chhando-Brahman^ni® 
and the Kalpa-sfitras^ were taught, as they 
constituted Yajnikya, which predominated at the 
time, for the Yajnika had a place assigned to him 
among grammarians and Mlmllnsakas,® and could 
powerfully influence society in which the great 
goal of ambition was to be the manager of a 
sacrifice.* While the BrahmavMins had sought 
to secure Brahmavarchasa,’^ the Y&jnika taught 
that works not in conformity with theological 
rules were useless and produced no fruit ;* that 
he in whose family, there had been no Shfidra for 
ten generations, could alone drink the Soma- 


1 Vide the Grihya-SQtra of Ashvaliyana, where special rules are laid 
down as to vacations and school-costume and other things spoken 
of in the text. 

2 Vide (I. 2, 1.), page 193 of Patanjali’s Mahdbhfisya 

3 Vide (1. 3, 1.), page 241 of the same. 

* Vide (V. 1, 2.), page 25 of Patanjali’s Mahibhd«ya. 

5 Vide (II. 2, 2.), page 366 of the same. 

« Vide (I. 1, 1.), page 7 of the same. 

^ Vide (5. 4, 78.) of Fd.n.ini. 

» Vide (I. 2, 3.), page 221 of Patanjali’s MahabhIUya. 
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juice.* They, says Patanjali perhaps*^ ironically, 
create a Vedic terminology.* The class of 
Yajnikas attracted the attention of Patanjali so 
much, that he more than once gives the etymology 
of the name — Yajnika.* The theology that was 
taught, oonsist^^ in rules about the mere 
performance jj^li^tcrifice. The Chhandas were 
considered 'Itemal.* The Mantras were considered 
powerful enough to bring down rain.® Daily 
and periodical sacrifices were duly performed.® 
Instruction in Dharma as distinguished from 
Adharma was given.* A distinction between havya 
and kavya was recognized.® Heaven was promised 
to such as gave boiled rice in charity.* The Vedas 
having been developed into different Sh&khas, the 
Kixthaka, Kalapaka, Moudaka, and Paippaladaka, 
come together as often as they happen to bo 
mentioned.*® Patanjali speaks of the Sanhit^ well- 
composed by Shakalya.** The Dkthas had formed 
an independent branch of study.*® The etymology 
of Gilrhapatya — a sacrificial fire — ^had been given.*® 
AtharvaTia Dharma as distinguished from A'tharvawa 


^ Vide (IV . 1, 3.), page 47 of Fatanjali’s MaMbh6«ya. 
- Vide (I. 1, 3,), page 44 of the same. 

^ Vide for iustance (IV. 2, 1.), page 66 of the same. 

* Vide (IV. 3. 1.), page 82 of the same. 

Vide (I. 4, 4.), page 298 of the same. 

® Vide (IV. 1, 2.), page 21 of the same. 

’ Vide (I. 1, 8.), page 281 of the same. 

® Vide (IIL 3, 2.), page 88 of the same, 

^ Vide (III. 3, 1.), page 86 of the same. 

(IV. 1, 1.), page 4 of the same. 

Vide (I. 4, 4.), page 297 of the same. 

Vide (4. 2, 60.) of Pdnini. 

Vide (4. 4.) 90th Sintra of Pdmni, 

3 # 
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Amnaya mentioned.^ Because the Anuvaka of 
Vasifi^Aa and the Anuvaka of Vishv^mitra are 
mentioned, the Mantras as well as other parts of 
the Vedas were individually known.- A S4ma 
without a ^ik and a jRik abounding in S4mas are 
contrasted — a circumstance that deserves special 
attention.® Now the state of ^philosophy at this 
time is to be considered. Theology, we have 
already observed, had stagnated : the great object 
of studying Yajnikya was to be able to ' perform 
sacrifices as they had been performed.* Mimansa® 
had come into existence ; it explained perhaps the 
sacrificial system and attempted perhaps to justify 
what had existed. Perhaps this Mim4ns4 was a 
further development of some of thie doctrines of 
the TJpanisads.® Probably, it was not the Pfirva- 
Mimansa, for Badarayawa in his system of Vedant- 
ism quotes Kashakritsna.^ But there was a great 
deal of philosophical agitation. Though the 
prevailing mode of thought was Vaishesika,® yet 
the name of the philosopher, Ka?iada, or of the 
Vaishesika-system, is not even once mentioned. 


1 Vide (IV. 3, 2.) page 84 of Patanjali’s MahdbhS,5ya. 

2 Vide the preceding. 

8 Vide (V. 4, 1.), page 81 of the same, 

^ Vide the Paepaslid of Patanjali. 

5 Mlmdnsakas are often mentioned by Patanjali. Vide for instance 
(T. 2, 3,), page 218 of Patanjali'a Mahdbhd«ya. 

6 It was studied by women who took little or no part in the 
management of a sacrifice, and who could not be interested in the 
intricate exegetical discussions of the Purva-Mlmansa. 

7 Vide (T. 4, 22nd Sdtra) of Veddnta by Badardyawa. 

8 Vide the first chapter of our essay on Panini — paragraph 
Pd/iini and Kandda compared.*' 
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No treatise was as yet put forth. ' PaTanlali often 
broaches the theory of cat^ories, defines them, 
discusses the nature of Dravya or matter, and 
Gu«a or a quality as often as he can» and tries to 
enforce his own views. Perhaps he had a motive 
in doing this. The views o| matter and a quality 
entertained by Mlmfi,nsakas of his time did not 
satisfy him. It was perhaps in opposition to those 
who had a tendency to adopt Yoga principles, 
which were not as yet systematized, that Patanjali 
insists on his own definitions of matter, a quality, 
generality and individuality. Patanjali never 
alludes to the theory of Vishesas, which is the 
well-known characteristic of the Vaishesika phi- 
losophy, though he discusses the natime of in- 
dividuality as opposed to generality, but from his 
own point of view, for he never mentions Vaishe- 
sika samavS,ya. He particularly dwells on the 
ilicory of jperception or PratyaJcsa. He mentions 
Buddhi, which according to Ka«Ma, is mere know- 
ledge but Patanjali assigns to it the same 
function as that of the Sankhyas.* “ The Buddhi 
determines.”* The senses cause sensation or 
Samsadana, which is peciiliarly a word of Patanjali. 
lie propounds the theory of volition : — Presentation 
followed by sensation causes knowledge, which 
excites desires followed by an internal effort or 
volition, when the determining faculty acts : the 
determination necessarily results in a beginning, 

^ Vide Goutama (1. 1, 16.). Vide ElanAda (VIII. 1, 1.), the com- 
mentary on this sums up his doctrine of Buddhi. 

2 Vide SAnhhya Fravachanlyam (II. 13lh Sdtra), page 116, “Adhya- 
vasSyo buddhih.” 

^ See the preceding reference. 
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which is followed by action, and terminates in a 
fruit.^ This is decidedly different from the theory 
of KanS,da. Sensation produces knowledge, which 
excites the feelings of pleasure or pain followed 
by a wish or aversion. Then, there is the internal 
effort or volition, which terminates in an action.* 
Thus the definitions of Buddhi given by Patanjali and 
Karefi.dado not correspond, and the theory of volition 
as broached by Patanjali essentially differs from that 
of KawSda. The conditions which prevent direct 
observation are enumerated.® As to inference the 
Vaisehika example^ is more than once given. In the 
theory of inference as propounded by KawMa, the 
principle of Paramarsha plays an essential pai’t. 
Patanjali recognizes the principle, but does not 
use the same term. His term is Abhisambandha, 
which he explains. The theory of inference is 
inseparable from a few psychological considerations, 
and Patanjalfs psychology, though indefinite, is 
interesting, as it is on the threshold of the philo- 
sophy of the six schools of India. Kandda con- 
siders mind or Manas to be a substance,® and to be 
the internal organ through which sensation reaches 


1 ** Iba ya e^a manu^yah prek^&pfirvakAri bhavati sa buddhyS. tavat 
kinchidartbam sampashyati sandri^^e r&rthand pr&rthite>Sdhyavas5yah 
adhyavasaye ^Irambhah &rambbe nivnttih nivrittou phaMv^tih.’^ 
These principles are stated in (I. 3, 2.), page 246 of the Mahabh&j?ya of 
Patanjali. 

2 F 2 cfe (V. 2, 15.) of Kan&da with the commentary of Jayandrd- 
yawa, Edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

2 Vide (IV. 1, 1.), page 6 of Patanjal^a Mahdbhd^ya. His com- 
mentary on the way in which a gender can be determined is metaphy- 
sically interesting. 

^ Vide (III. 2, 2.), page 78 of the same. Vide the preceding. 

6 Vide (I. 1, 5.) of Kan&dtt. 
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Atman or soul, and causes perception or Jn&na. 
Patanjali still recognizes mind as AsY^nta.' In 
his notion of Atman, he follows the Upani)?ads, 
though his interpretation marks progress. He 
speaks of two Atmans, internal and corporeal. The 
action of the one causes pain or pleasure to the 
other and vice verm? Patanjali unlike KaaMa 
does not consider matter a real substratum,® for 
he distinctly states that matter is an assemblage 
of qualities.^ The great question often before 
the mind of Patanjali was : — What is a form ? and 
in what does it consist What makes a genus a 
genus ? He speaks of Iwrseness as existing in a 
horse.® Abstraction is mentioned and existence 
by itself is considered eternal.® Patanjali hints 
that whatever exists may be animated.® The hint 

1 Vide (1. i, 6.), page 114 of Patanjali's Mah&bhS^ya. The 
statement is not decisive. 

2 Vide (1. 3, 2.), page 255 of the same. He recnrs to this 
Rubject more than once. The quality of Atman is distinctly men- 
tioned in the Taittirlya-Upanwad. Epictetus speaks also^of two 
souls. In the Upaniwwis, psychology (rather elementary) is always 
given— I'Vdf for instance, Ka^Aopani^ad. 

2 Vide (1. 1, 15.) of Ka^iAda, who recognizes Dravya to be an in- 
dependent substance to which qualities belong. 

4 Vide (IV. 1, 1,), page 11 of Patanjali^s MahSbh^bya, where 
“Yadi tavad gunasamud&yo dravyam” is distinctly stated and 
recogni^d. 

^ In the Mah&bhdtfya, Patanjali too often moots questions about 
Aknti to need a special refwence. Vide for instance (II. 1, 1.), page 308 
of the same. 

® Vide (I. 4, 3.), page 282 of the same. 

Vide the preceding: 

8 Vide (I. 3, 1.), page 233 of the same. 

^ Vide (I. 1, 1.), page 12 of the same. The words ai*© “ AthavS 
f^arvam chetandvat,” 
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is rather rhetorical. He believes that God, the 
great sustaining Soul, exists, for belief in the exist- 
ence of the soul is evidence of the Supreme Soul.* 
Reference to the school which considers knowledge 
to be Dharma or righteousness, is made. This is the 
Dialectic school of KawMa or Goutama* in its first 
stage. At this time sacrificial theology was looked 
at from different points of view. From these con- 
siderations, it will be easily seen that psychology 
was in a state of indefiniteness ; that the same 
thinkers gave conflicting definitions of the same 
term at different stages of discussion ; that in- 
tricate psychological problems for the first time 
appear to be proposed ; and that the human mind 
was not shackled by any dogmatic philosophy so 
far as a philosophical discussion was concerned. 
This philosophical activity and the indefinite con- 
dition of philosophy point to the approaching 
advent of a crisis, but it had not as yet come ; 
for Patanjali, so well versed in the analysis of 
thought, and so zealously devoted to philosophy, 
does not mention any of the predominant and 
characteristic doctrines of Yoga philosophy, which 
is a direct antecedent of Buddhism itself. 

Chronological relation of the Schools of Philosophy 
to Fataivjali. 

The mode of philosophical thought and discus- 
sion prevalent at the time of Patanjali paved 

* (III. 2, 1.), page 68 of Patanjali’s MahAbhAsyfu 
? Vide (1. 1 , 1 .) page 17 of the same. The words are “ AthavA 
punarastu jn&na eva dhama iti/' 
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the way of the first Mimansd and Yoga systems. In 
the former system, there is an attempt both at the 
classification and the explanation of the different 
sacrifices, their materials, their agents, a^nd their 
fruit. All these 0]^erations involved the application 
of principles of interpretation, which constitute 
what may be called theplogical exegetics as 
distinguished from grammatical exegetics, which 
is so thoroughly and comprehensively propounded 
by Patanjali in, his Mahabh&sya. The duty as 
inculcated by the Pdiwa-Mirndnsil is to be found in 
the earliest Br^hmawa extant. It is taken up by the 
Sfitrakaras, the authors of S!alpa, who attempted 
to systematize the sacrificial lore of their times. 
The schools of MimA,ns§,- teachers flourished. Jai- 
mini’s MtmS.nsa embodies all that these teachers 
taught. This systematic exposition is not referred 
to here by the name of the first Mimiinsa ; but 
the doctrines of Vedic exegetists as they existed 
at the time of Patanjali. The position of the 
Vedic exegetists in the history of Mimansa will 
be discussed hereafter. In Yoga, a new method 
loading to a new result is evolved. The points 
discussed in these systems will be succinctly 
enumerated and explained in the sequel. The 
important point of discussion was the nature of a 
form and an individuality. The significance of the 
discussion of this point was great ; for, it bears 
on the discussion about what was eternal and 
what, momentary. This discussion resulted in the 
well-known watch-word (Ksawikam ksanikam) of 
a school of Buddhists. In conformity with the 
development of philosophical thought here indicated, 
the schools of philosophy arc to be arranged. 
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I. The first Mim5.nsS, as helped by grammar and its 
logic and as opposed to Yoga, supports the 
sacrificial theology and forms an important stand- 
point for chronological review ; for, the first 
MimSnsS, and Yoga keep up the continuity of the 
philosophical thought developing at the time of 
Patanjali. They are silent as to the origin and 
propagation of Buddhistic doctrines. They advance 
views as to what is eternal and what is momentary. 
The first Mim^nsS. helped the religious laity 
accustomed to think and act in the ways of 
their ancestors. Yoga was the strong-hold of 
philosophical dissenters, whose number could 
not but be small, when compared with the 
following of the sacrificial system. II. The second 
group, consisting of the systems of Goutama and 
Kaw^da terminate the discussions originally start- 
ed at the time of Patanjali. What is eternal and 
what is momentary — was determined, but their 
psychology, because it supported theology, entered 
a dignified protest against the psychology of Yoga. 
Some allusion to positive dissent of opponents 
indicates the rise of new teachers. At this time 
the Buddhistic crisis originates. Buddhism acted 
on the laity from the convents in which abstruse 
philosophy which led to the Nirvana was discussed. 
On the laity duties of life were inculcated. The 
desertion or rather the absorption of the laity into 
Buddhism awakened the orthodoxy. III. A new 
conflict between the established religion and dissent 
produced new schools of philosophy — the third group 
consisting of the systems of Kapila and Bsidar^i- 
yana. This chronological view is supported by 
the facts, that Eashakritsna, an author of Mimansa, 
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studied even by -women, ^ is mentioned by Pktanjali, 
and is quoted by BMar&yam in his system of 
VedS.nta-philosophy ; that Yoga does not refer to 
any antecedent system of philosophy ; that both 
Goutama and Kan^iida refer to . Yoga ; that Kapila 
and Badar^yana refer to all systems ; and that no 
reference is made distinctly to Buddhism in Yoga, 
but that Goutama, KaaMa, Kapila, and BMar&yawa 
refer to it distinctly and disapprovingly. Again, 
Badari, a teacher, is quoted by Jaimini, author 
of the first MimUnsS,, and BMarayawa, probably a 
grandson of Badari, and author of the Vedanta- 
Sutra or latter Mimdnsa, is said to have composed 
a commentary on the Yoga-system. 

The First Mimansd in relation to Fatanjali- 

The Kashakritsna,® a treatise on Mimansix, is 
mentioned by Patanjali. It cannot be procured. 
What its nature and philosophy were, cannot be 
guessed. The term Mtmdnsd occurs in the Sanskrit 
literature anterior to Patanjali, more prominently 
m the Achdrya-period, and denotes excogitation 
and discussion. How were the dicta of the 
sacrificial theologians to be interpreted in the face 
of the philosophy that was developed by tho 
Acharyas ? This difficulty led to the First Mimansa. 
At the time of the Aitareya, and Taittiriya- 
Brahmawas, this question could not be asked, 
as no philosophy, that seemed seriously to 
upset notions of a sacrifice, existed. But at this 

* (IV. 1, 1.), page 16th of Patanjali. (L 4,22.) of the Vecl&ata-SAtra. 

^ Virfa (I. 1, i.)j page 18th of the same. 

39 
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time intellect was awakened, and Mim&nsa — 
philosophical discussion — existed. The ninth Anu- 
v&ka of the tenth Frap&thaka of the third Kdwda 
of the Taittiriya Br^hmam deserves to be perused 
in this connection. About the time of Patanjali, 
different categories had been recognized : a theory 
of perception and volition had been proposed. 
The state of philosophical activity influenced the 
notions of a sacrifice, and proved the direct cause 
of the rise of the First Mim^nsd, which seeks to 
apply the principle of a generality and an indivi- 
duality to sacrificial injunctions, recognizes the 
principle of a form (Aknti) — for the convenient 
and conventional interpretation of sacrificial dicta, 
imparts a psychological aspect to a sacrifice by 
introducing into it the notion of a mental operation, 
and subordinates all the categories to that of 
action. The method of grammatical and MimUns^ 
discussion consists in the large use of maxims 
called Nyfiya.^ The classification in both is almost 
the same. Dravya, Guna, and Kriyfi are the three 
species of words. But is the form of a word as 
such distinct from the sense it conveys ? Is its 
sense as such distinct from the knowledge it 
conveys ? If the knowledge, as conveyed by a 


1 Mlmausakas like Patanjali as well as Badari (for Jaimini 
flourished 4ong after Patanjali and took stock of the materials collected, 
when the Buddhists had attacked the Brahma was) employed 
exegetical logic for discussing their subjects. The first used it for 
interpreting the PAwinlyam which he considered as revelation : the 
last, for interpreting the Vedas and supporting their authority. 
Compare Laksana-pratipadoktayoh pratipadoktasyaiva grahawam’’ 
with Shrutir lingd.d baliyasi^^ (First Mtm4ns4). 
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woi’d, differed from tlie objects seen, then that 
■which is seen, would differ from that which is 
known. This was a philosophical difficulty. A' 
form exists eternally and is capable of being 
known really and directly. This answer raised a 
second question :~What is the relation between a 
form and the individuals which it represents ? In 
what — whether in a form or in’ ah individual — does 
the power of conveying a particular sense, of 
producing an idea, or of expressing some relation- 
ship, dwell ? Patanjali refers to these questions 
often, and attempts to answer them. The summum 
honum of life is material, b«th in Patanjali and 
in Mim&nsa : — ^Dharma or righteousness is produced, 
and it results in happiness or fruit. As the theory 
of causation was not sufficiently developed, the 
difficulty of action producing Dharma, and Dharma 
producing fruit, when long intervals of time 
passed between them, was not seen, that is, the 
theory of Aphrva (extraordinary cause) was not 
propounded. The philosophical activity we have 
already spoken of, was a cause which could not be 
suppressed. Philosophical interpretation of sacri- 
ficial rules, though very clever, and apparently 
erudite, could not satisfy an active mind, which 
the elaborate performance of daily and periodical, 
great and small, sacrifices repelled. All activity 
for securing blessings of life in unceasing rotation 
of births and deaths, necessarily came to be opposed 
to cessation of all activity consisting in the 
annihilation of pleasure and pain, and terminating 
the rotation itself of births and deaths. Thus 
the Yoga philosophy was a necessity. 
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The Yoga-philosoiphy in relation to Pataigali. 

Beyond eternal forms, Patanjali recognized the 
eternal essences,' and had a distinct notion of pre- 
eminent knowledge, contemplation, and super- 
human powers.* His psychology, though in advance 
of the philosophers ©f the Ach&rya-period, was 
based on their speculations. Tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the Yoga Sfitra, as it exists, to Patan- 
jali himself. But such internal evidence, as the 
great commentary affords, conflicts with the tradi- 
tion. Patanjali adduces a proof for the existence 
of God.* Yoga recognizes God and enumerates his 
attributes.^ Patanjali believes in a sacrifice pro- 
ducing fruit, and considers it to be ultimate;® 
Yoga aspires after the emancipation of the soul from 
all sorrow and its transmigration.® Patanjali 
practically uses four kinds of evidence — direct 
observation, inference, testimony and analogy.' 


1 Vide (I. 1, 1.), page 13 of Patanjali. 

2 He bases his speculaticxns on (X. 72, 2.), of the .ffik-Sauhita. 
The word Dhlr^s in the original is construed into DhyS,iiavantas, 
i.e,y contemplative ; Manasd into Prajndna, i.e,^ pre-eminent knowledge. 

These contemplative seers framed the original speech by means of 
pre-eminent knowledge.^' This is interesting^ it shows that Patanjali 
was not as yet bound by any particular interpretation of the Vedas. 
The UpaniA-ads had not acquired a binding power, 

3 Vide (III. 2, 1.), page 68 of Patanjali. 

4 Vide (I. 24, 26, 26, 27.) of the Yoga Sdtras. 

5 Patanjali states that the end of learning grammar is to be the 
superintendent of a sacrifice. See his Paspashd. 

® Vide (IV. 30, 31, 32, 34.) of the Yoga Sfitras. 

7 His application of Pratyakm, Aniim^na, Upamana, and ShS,bda> 
is to be seen throughout the Mah4bh^ya. 
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Yoga omits the last.* Patanjali does not rOcognize 
the evolution-theory of cosmogony, in short, he 
does not propound any theory on the subject : 
Yoga distinctly and positively develops it.® The 
word asmitd which means consciousness, Patanjali 
does not use : but it is a common word in Yoga.® 
Patanjali’s term for volition is Adhyavaslya.'* Yoga 
uses Nirmana-Chitta.® Patanjali’s term for the 
highest generality is Satta;® the phrase for the 
same in Yoga is Vastu-tattva.^ The former is satis- 
fied with a logical entity, the result of abstraction 
called by Patanjali “ Satopi avivaksa.®” The 
latter considers Vastu-tattva* as the essence of all 
things.® Patanjali expresses only a surmise as 
to the existence of a vital activity.*® Yoga 
recognizes it.** Patanjali says that Satta is deter- 
mined by judgment :*® Yoga says that the perma- 


1 Vide (L V.) of the Yoga SAtras. 

2 Vide the fourth Pada called Siddhi of the Yoga Sdtras. 

3 Vide (IV. 4.) of the Yoga Sdtras. 

4 Vide (I. 3, 2.), page 246 of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. All the inner 
operations are traced to action or Kriyd. This is significant. 

6 Vide the same. 

® Vide (2. 1, 1.), page 315 of Patanjali, who naturally states that 
a word is SattS. for he says ^ we are Shabda-prama?iakdh,” 

^ Vide (IV. 14.) of the Yoga Siitras. 

^ Vide (1. 4, 3.), page 281 of PatanjalL 

9 Vide (IV. 14.) of the Yoga Sfitras. 

Vide (3. 1, 1.), page 12 of the same. ‘‘ Chetan^” is the word used. 
The surmise is significant as it follows a discussion about the 
absence of Chetana as stated in a V^rtika. 

Vide (II. 52.) of the Yoga SCltrae, 

^2 Vide (III, 3, 2.), page 95 of Patanjali’s Mah^bha/iya. 
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nent and eternal in man (Buddhi-tattva) discerns 
its identity with the eternal in nature (Purusa) by 
practising its rules.^ Patanjali says that a form 
(Akriti) ultimates in the individuals it represents.® 
Yoga is opposed to this statement of Patanjali.* 
The comparison of the philosophy of Patanjali 
with the philosophy of Yoga will show that philo- 
sophical questions were only mooted at the time 
of Patanjali ; and that at the time of Yoga, the 
problems were solved in a way. From the evidence 
of psychology and language, the conclusion is* to be 
drawn that Patanjali, the great commentator, is not 
the author of the Yoga SAtras. 

The teachings of Yoga. 

The Yoga Sutras are divided into four PMas. The 
first P4da treats of mental absorption (Samadhi), 
which is the means of restraining the mind — the first 
great object sought ; the second Pada, of the means 
(Sadhana) of accomplishing SamMhi ; the third, 
of the possession of superhuman powers (VibhAti) as 
the result of contemplation ; the fourth and last, 
of emancipation of the soul (Kaivalya). 1. The basis 
of the Yoga philosophy is MlmansA. The desires are 
without a beginning : they seek gratification which is 
secured by works, that which man says, does, or 
thinks of, that is, his experience produces an 


1 Vide the fourth P&da of the Yoga Shtras. 

2 Yide (II. 1, 1.), page 308 of Patanjali. 

® The Sam&dhi discards the particulars, the visible, seeking 
the eternal. 
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impression. These impressions collectively produce 
desires, which lead to works. Hence, says MlmS.ns&, 
■works are necessary for securing what is sought, 
as soon as what is sought is obtained, and 
enjoyed, new works require to be performed. 
Thus, the doings of man produce a desirb, and 
the desire is gratified by his doings. He is ever 
involved in a series of worldly activities. This is 
Pravritti. Yoga recognizes this reasoning, and 
proposes a method, a plan, by which man can be 
emancipated from the ever-recurring activity, and 
in one sense, can cease to be. Thus Pravritti is 
opposed to Nivritti. 2. The Cosmological theory 
Kapila develops it and imparts to it a congruity. 
Ishvara or God, Prakriti or nature, MayS, or 
Avarawa-mala (an impurity which covers the mind), 
Manas or the mind, Atman or the soul, Chitta or 
understanding, Sthfila and Sfiksma, that is, the 
gross and fine (as applied to matter), the three 
qualities by names different from Eajoguna, 
Tamoguna or Sattvaguwa — all these are mentioned 
in Yoga, but not in the Sankhya-order, nor with 
its definiteness and precision,: distinctive functions 
are not assigned to these. Again, God is never 
affected ; but the understanding (Chitta) of man 
is always affected. 3. The theory of perception ’. — 
the Chitta when affected, is influenced by a desire 
(TJparaga) ; by this Upardga, knowledge is produced. 
The mind is on the one side, and the objects 
are on the other side. The connec^ng link between 
them is TJpar%a. This is neitliei\^ aishesika nor 
Vedanta-theory of perception. Atman, Chitta or 
Chit is reflected in knowledge. 4. The Theory of 
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volition : — The sense, that I am (Asmita,) or consci- 
ousness, produces a state of mind called Nirm^?m- 
Chitta, analogous to volition which results in action. 
5. Now, general principles of theology. — Life is 
full of sorrow. What is the origin of this 
sorrow ? The first act (Arabdha Kama), that is, 
activity begun. All the acts performed produce 
an accumulSited, effect (Karma- Vipaka). The 
Karma-Vipaka produces a desire for life. Thus 
the soul is subject to transmigration. The Plan of 
Salvation i — ^When the Seer (Atman) sees the seen 
(objects) as one, then all desire is annihilated, 
and man is emancipated. 

Controversy about moments. ' 

We have a regular controversy in ancient Indian 
philosophy called Ksa?ia-Vada. But the origin of 
it can be traced to the Sutra (IV. 33.) of the Yoga 
philosophy, where the uninterrupted succession of 
moments is brought in. Analogy is the forte of phi- 
losophical reasoning in India. Systems like Vedanta 
are almost wholly built upon it. The Madhyamikas, a 
class of Buddhists, took up the subject of uninter- 
rupted succession of moments by way of analogy, and 
founded upon it a system of philosophy. Goutama, 
KawMa, Kapila, and BMarayana seek to refute the 
doctrine of moments as they feel that it is dissent as 
opposed to orthodoxy. No mention of moments or 
their uninterrupted succession is made by Patanjali. 
His enquiry into the essence of sound (Sphoia- 
VMa) would have been materially helped by this 
illustration. The absence of any allusion to the 
doctrine of moments in Patanjah’s Mahabhasya is 
chronologically very important. 
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Oorollari«s of the teadiiags of tiie Toga-i>hiloMp^« 

The S4rva-Bhottma-Vrata is .prescribed in fact, 
permission to praotiso Sam&dhi is ’granted to all. 
The Vrata allots SamfidH ' or contemplation 
(Dhy&na) at any time in any place by any body. 
This permission involved large consequences : 
caste and its exclusiveness, the complicated rules 
of sacrifice, and the literature that prescribes it, 
were declared null and void by what is considered 
an orthodox system of philosophy. Contempla- 
tion raises man to a higher state, and imparts 
superhuman powers. It terminates the rotation 
of births and deaths. The restraining of the mind 
itself and the method prescribed for it involved 
the discharge of important duties of life; — 1. 
charity, 2. goodness, 3. tranquillity, 4. fortitude, 
5. meditation, 6. culture, 7. adaptation of means 
to an end (this included the acquisition of 
superhuman powers), 8. extraordinary power, 9. 
circumspection, and 10. knowledge of universal 
truth. 


Yoffa and Buddhism. 

Buddhism was principally, originally, and 
essentially, an intellectual revolution. Sh&kya Sinha 
received a philosophical education. There is 
consensus of testimony on this subject. The Lalita- 
Vistara, said to be written about tlie middle of the 


^ The wording of the Yoga SUtro referred to is “ JittideshakSIasa* 
Biayanavachhinnah Sftmbhouma mahfivratam,” (II. 31.). 
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first century, states that Shakya learnt Yoga, 
Vaishesika, and Stokya. This statement does not 
conflict with the statements as to the arrangement 
of philosophical schools we have already made, 
nor does it affect the force of the evidence pro- 
duced ; for the Lalita-Vist§,ra shows only that these 
systems existed at the time it was written, not 
necessarily that they were studied by Shakya. If 
they could be learnt by him, Patanjali would be 
assigned to stiU greater antiquity, and the conclu- 
sion about to be established would be strengthened. 
The Buddhistic method of dissent was to retain 
the Brahmanical names, and to propose and establish 
new definitions. Thus reform was united with a 
sort of conservatism.^ The monastery, the great 
distinguishing feature of Buddhism, was full of life 
and power, and, being scattered in the monastery, 
the followers of Yoga were powerless. Such rules 
of life — as could conduce to the power of contempla- 
tion — were enforced. The principles, involved in the 
contrast pointed out in the first section of this 
chapter, were practically adopted, carried to all their 
consequences, and fearlessly inculcated on the people. 
A corollary of the sub-heads already referred to 
embodied the Buddhistic doctrine “ that a devotee 
had to pass through different stages of knowledge 
and power before he could become a perfect 
Buddha.” The abstract principle of Ghitta-Viksepa 
was -rendered concrete by the recognition of a 
Person whom the Buddhists called Mt\ra, who 
resembles Satan in every respect. The doctrine 
of Nirvlina is identical with the Kaivalya (eman- 


1 Dhammapada. 
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cipation of tbe soul) as taught by Yoga. The 
duties of life already enumerated^ are the P^amitfi 
(ten perfections) of the* Buddhists. 

Evidence summect up, and the eoncliuion stated. 

The different stages, through which a school of 
philosophy passes, are dv^elt upon in the first 
chapter. I. In India, which is a large country, 
and which at the time of P^wini had its Eastern, 
Western, and Northern schools of grammarians, 
time from 200 to 300 years has generally passed 
between the third stage of systemization and the 
fourth stage of interpretation and criticism. 
Piiwini flourished, therefore, about 200 years before 
Patanjali ; because the last always calls him an 
Acharya, and attaches superstitious importance to 
his procedure, and adopts an exegetical logic of 
his own in interpreting him, while he calls the 
teachers of his time by the name of Guru, Shiksaka, 
or UpA,dhyaya. Generations of interpreters came 
between Pa»ini and Patanjali before the exegetical 
logic, the nature of which has already been ex- 
plained, was developed. Again Patanjali remarks 
that Pdaini was known in his time even to a boy : 
This is important in-as-much as the reputation 
acquired would require at least 200 years at the 
time when no printing press existed, and when, it 
is said, the art of writing itself did not exist, 
knowledge being traditionally handed down' from 
teacher to pupil. II. Patanjali must have come 
a hundred years before Buddha ; because the 
progress of thought and the development of 


1 See 313th page. 
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philosophy which the Yoga-system and Buddhism 
mark, would require a hundred years under 
favourable circumstances. The chronology of 
Buddha being accepted as 500 years before Christ, 
it follows that Patanjali wrote his commentary 
about 600 years B. 0. ; and that PS.nini taught his 
pupils about 600 B.,C. We have gone through 
the argument built upon philosophical facts. We 
believe the evidence yet to be adduced will corro- 
borate the conclusion drawn. We will proceed to 
the consideration of literary evidence. 


Section III. 

LITERATURE OF THE ACHARYA-PERIOD. 

The literature of this period is many-sided. 
Poetry of every description was written.T^Drama 
was cultivated. Novels were composed. Every 
field of science was investigated. The principles of 
architecture, music, and sculpture were well-known. 
Medicine made progress. Astronomy was particu- 
larly learnt. Astrology was not neglected. Agricul- 
ture received due attention. Special attention was 
paid to politics and military tactics. We can present 
only a general outline of the history of this literature, 
specially in relation to Pfi,nini and his successors. 

Sanskrit once spoken. 

Some scholars maintain that Sanskrit was 
never spoken. If Sanskrit were never spoken, 
it would afford in tho history of the world, 
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tho only instance of the esistenoe of a oomj^- 
cated, philosophical, romantic, pro3e» and poetical 
literature, as well of astonishing dimensions as of 
unusual depth, at least for the aHcient world. 
Until this unique, and in one sense extraordinary- 
phenomenon, is explained, the statement in question 
cannot be accepted. But the positive evidence 
iu Pamni as to Sanskrit being spoken in his time, 
deserves serious attention. He mentions the 
lingual usages of the Eastern Aryas as they 
differed from the Western.* He gives rules of 
accenting words in the Bh^s^, and marks the 
accents as they differed in* the Chhandas.* His 
rules as to the formation of Contemptuous, piteous, 
and endearing diminutives are interesting.® Some 
grammatical terms such as Dvigu and Bahuvrihi 
reveal the pastoral condition of society — ^gram- 
matical terms of an artificially developed language 
never spoken ought not to include marks not likely 
to partake exclusively of grammatical terminology 
as such. Optional usages are carefully given by 
Pa?iini. Such changes as popular usage enforces 
are mentioned. For instance Palyanica for a more 
correct form — Paryanha} In an artificial language 
the complicated rules of Atmanepada and Para- 
smaipada could have had no room. Such arbitrary 
usages a language spoken generally could alone 
warrant. The same remarks can be made as 
to the rules of declensions, conjugations, and 


* Vide Paftini (6. 2, 74.). 

^ "Vide for instance (6. 1, 170.) of the same. 
“ Vide PSnini (5. 2, 73-81.). 

* Vide Paaini (8. 2s 22,). 
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reduplication. Words, whether nouns or verbs, 
most in use in ancient India are as irregularly 
formed as in any spoken language. These items 
of evidence can be cumulated to any extent, but 
suffice it to remark that the complexity and variety 
of Sanskrit idiom are the results of its being 
extensively epoken. , 


A distinction as to dead and living Sanskrit. 

In considering the evidence which literature at 
the time as well of Pawini as of Patanjali affords, 
the distinction between the Chhandas and Bh^sS, of 
Paaini, and between the Bhasa and Apabhransha of 
Patanjali, deserves specially to be marked. A few 
rules of Panini regulate the formation of words 
and the idiom of the obsolete literature of the 
Chhandas, and most of them bear on the formation of 
words of a living language ; while a new element had 
already come into existence when Patanjali flourish- 
ed. The language, which Pa»ini calls Bhasa, had 
ceased to be spoken in its purity: some words 
were corrupted : new words were used. The old 
Sanskrit, once spoken in all the settlements of the 
Aryas, had begun about the time of Patanjali to 
undergo a process of corruption, dissolution, and 
assimilation with the dialects spoken by the non- 
Aryas. Patanjali distinctly states that the words 
that had already been enforced by vernacular 
dialects were many. This distinction between 
obsolete Chhandas and living Bhas4 on the one 
hand, and the language of literary and polished 
society, and the rude and uncultivated cant (Apa* 
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bhransha) on the other hand,^ shows that con- 
siderable time elapsed between P^nini and Patanjali 
— PaJiini, a distinguished author about the middle 
of the Aoharya-period, and Patanjali about the end 
of the exegetical period. 

Elements of ohronologb^al importance. 

The writers mentioned by P^nini afford great 
help in fixing the chronology of his predecessors. 
Authors of treatises on different subjects, studied 
and cultivated in his time, have necessarily come 
to be mentioned in an exhaustive treatise on 
grammar. Koutsa and Toulvali are propounders 
of sacrificial dogmas and are noticed by Ashva- 
layana in his Shrouta-Sfitra. Shounaka, the reputed 
author of the ^ik-Prdtishakhya, being noticed by 
Pawini, necessarily imparts importance to the 
literature of his time in connection with this in- 
vestigation. Panini draws attention to sacrificial 
treatises called Brdhmanas.® Grammatical analysis 
and synthesis supplied adequately the place of 
psychological discussions and theories ; the authors 
of the Brahmanas, in attempting to rationalize 
their strange sacrificial works, often indulge in 
cosmological discussions which are as instructive 
and entertaining as any of the cosmological 
theories of the ancients. The books which were 
the source of psychological and cosmological specu- 
lations secured great reverence. The easier method 


* Vide Fatanjali’a Mab&bh^a. (1, 1, 1.), pages 6 and 6. 

* Vide Pamni (4. 3, 102, 107.), and Vide (11. 6, 17.), (V. 2, 6.) 
of Aslival.ayana’s Shrouta-Sfltra. 
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of recitation or oramming, for acquiring the position 
of a learned man, gradually superseded the harder 
method of excogitation.^ Pr&ti8hS,khya-literature thus 
became necessary. The authors of the Pratishfikhyas 
preceded P&nini. To support this statement we will 
give evidence. 1. Tradition in India places 
PrStish&khyas before Panini.® 2. Authors of Pi4- 
tishS,khyas are mentioned by Panini.® 3. The 
contrivances adopted by Pawini for abbreviating 
his statements were not known to the Pr^tish^khya- 
k&ras, for instance, the PratyS,hdra-method of 
enumerating letters. We believe, the particular 
arrangement pf letters attributed by tradition to 
Shiva was not made. The way for adopting the 
Pratyahara-method was not paved. The arrange- 
ment of letters, as given at the beginning of 
P^Jiini’s treatise, does not discover at present its 
methodical and philosophical importance j yet 
most of the brevity of P&nini’s Sdtras depends on 
the Praty§,ha.ra-arrangement. Its philosophical 
importance, so thoroughly consistent with method, 
is to be seen from the way in which the letters, 
whether as mere phonetic elements or as ultimate 
analytic elements of sound, can be grouped without 
the least inconvenience. The distinction between 
Arsa (of the ^Risi) and AnS,rsa^ (not of the ^isi) is 


1 Y^ka condemns learning by rote in very strong terms. 

2 ManoramE defines a Pr^tishakbya to be grammar devoted exclu- 
sively to the analysis of Yedic words. 

3 Vide for instance (4. 3, 106.) of PflmnL 

^ Vide (1. 1, 16.) of the same. Antoa had assumed a definite name. 
It was ITpasthita, 
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cEronologically important; The Msis preceded 
Pa/iini by some centuries. They had not taught 
what Pdnini taught ; &ey had not moved in th^ 
atmosphere in which P&mni moved } they had 
never been engaged in the way in which' P&«ini 
was engaged. The devotion, which produced the 
thrilling utterances of tlie. yedio Bisis, was now 
superseded by the elaborate care with which 
their utterances were merely reiterated. The 
Pratishakhyas regulate the method of this reitera^ 
tion. The Sanhit& had been divided into Fadas ; 
and the complex methods of iteration and reitera- 
tion were employed in prdliouncing it. Pdmni 
notices these methods p and yet the authors of 
Pratish&khyas were mere Acharyas. The i2isi-period 
had already passed away. Again, the system of 
holding meetings, where philosophical subjects 
were freely discussed, and where difficulties 
started by thinkers were solved, was perhaps more 
ancient than the J?ik-SanhitS, itself. Many hymns 
of the JBig-Veda show their nature; and their 
power is revealed by a word. As the word 
“ civilized” in the English language is fraught 
with historical interest, so the word “ Sabhya” 
noticed by Panini in (4. 4, 105.) deserves special 
attention. It originally means “ such as is met 
with in a meeting;” but its secondary meaning is 
“ polite.” This meaning was thoroughly fixed 
before the times of Panini, Meetings, where philo- 
sophical or literary laurels were awarded, 
perhaps excited much interest. This view 


1 Tick P&nini (4. 8, 61.). 
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is confirmed by a modern custom. There is 
no Brahmanioal custom in India that cannot be at 
least partially traced to ancient times. No custom 
has been entirely abolished^ though every custom 
is more or less overlapped by other puerile customs 
^the growth of time. At present (at least some 
twenty years ago) the author of a iamtise, as soon 
as it is finished, takes it to some renowned place 
like Benares, where a strong Brahmanical com. 
inunity exists, and places it before learned men in 
a meeting assembled. The president then takes 
up a straw and insmis it in the treatise, the 
merits of which are to be determined. A page is 
tamed up. It is car^ully and critically examined 
as affording a general test of the merits of the 
whole treatise. This examination being over, 
the whole treatise is either approved or condemned 
according to the worth of the page. This is still 
called straw^-jmtice. In these meetings, those who 
could successfully exhibit their powers of memory, 
were perhaps encouraged. The Acharyas assembled 
in meetings also for discussion. During the period 
of the Brahmavfidins, the people appear to 
have degenerated. Regular schools of reciters 
appear to have existed. The educational momen- 
tum thus created could not be resisted by such 
intelligent thinkers as Achiryas. They succumbed 
to general influences, tacitly approved of the 
movmnent of the community, and assisted the 
method of mechanical repetition by attempting to 
remove the difficulties in its vrey. The Pratish&khya- 


I Bhal^kl-ny^lya, 
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literature owes its or^u to a sort ol a lilind 
impulse that moves a whole coumunity. The 
^ms that are mentioned in the FrStahUkhyas are 
quoted by Pawini whenever he gives rules for 
combination or permutation letters. When the 
rules for mere pronunciation^ proper intonation, 
and modulation of the voice, were to be framed, 
the principles of phonetics and grammatical 
classification necessarily came to be investigated. 
Hence something of the general- system of 
grammar analogous to that of P&Jiini is to be 
found m Pr&tish&khyas. But they subordinated 
grammatical knowledge to the principles of 
mechanical repetition of passages. They cultivated 
grammar, for it subserved their purpose. An 
AchArya boldly protests against the system of repeat- 
ing the Vedas mechanically — a practice to which 
Panini distinctly refers. The Acharya perceives the 
evil and condemns it in as strong terms as he can. 
His writing a commentary on important passages 
of the Vedas, composing a vocabulary, and 
discussing theological and philosophical doctrines 
of the age, is thus easily explained. He belonged 
to a school, which held that, to derive any fruit 
from reading the Vedas, they should be intelligently 
and critically studied— a school which was opposed 
to those who learnt to repeat the mere text, 
without any attention to the sense of a passage. 
YaskacliSrya’s writings are, therefore, re-actionary. 
Two systems of education existed — the one of 
mere rote, and the other of intelligent and critical 
study. The absence of the art of -writing is 
explained by insisting upon the mechanical theory 
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of education. It is said that knowle^e of every 
kind was assiduously stored up in ^memory by 
students in ancient times.* When two systems, 
opposed to each other, co-existed, the general 
application of the theory is much weakened. At 
present both the systems prevail. But one 
that repeats his Veda mechanically is always 
unequal to the task of undertaking to 
learn it mtelligently. One, who learns grammar 
or dialectics, cannot learn any thing by mere rote. 
So the foundation, on which the theory of the 
absence of writing in ancient India is raised, does 
not appear to be strong enough. The assumption — 
that Indian memory is so extraordinarily retentive, 
that it can remember treatises upon treatises — 
is not based on facts as they can be observed at 
present. In India, those who learn a Veda or a 
mere portion of a Veda by mere rote, are obliged 
to spend the whole of their time, in after-life, in 
merely revising and retaining what they learn, 
when young students. Failure in revising timely, 
even for a month, tells on their power of repetition. 
P&?iini notices a foreign alphabet.® This question 
as to existence of writing in ancient India is 
introduced, as it throws liglit on the history of 
grammar. The art of writing was usefully 
employed in the early ages of philosophy. Lists 


1 It is strange that the same author, who, when establishing the 
statement that writing was unknown to ancient India, assumes that 
the memory of the ancient Indians was extraordinarily retentive, 
should assume that the aneient Indian Aryas were forgetful, when he 
seeks to explain the phenomenon of the origin of Aryan Mythology. 

- 2 Yide the same (4. 1, 4D,), 
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-of words apparently submitting to a ' general 
principle of classification^ or having the same sense, 
were drawn up. These lists formed Gana which 
were appreciated, Gawapati, the Lord of Ganas, 
was a name of Bmhmanaspati; It was gradually 
recognized as knowledge itself. It was !l§rahma.^ 
It was the Veda. Pr&tishakhyas give Ganas. 
Yaska’s treatise is a collection of such Ganas. The 
key-stone of Pamni’s system is Ga»as. Ga/iapa^Aas 
are, therefore, ancient. They preceded gramma- 
tical generalization; and systematic treatises on 
grammar like that of Pfinini followed. We have 
attempted a short history *of grammar to show 
how years after years are necessary for the 
development of a system, and what its stages are. 
The Acharya-period perhaps extended over two or 
three centuries. 

The literature antecedent to Pu^dni. 

Awakened to the sense of studying the Vedas 
intelligently by Y^ska, and aided by those who 
had dinwn up long lists of analogous words, the 
Acharyas gave a new impulse to the education of 
the time when P&mni flourished. The Acharya- 
period, it bas been already observed, reveals a 
many-sided literature. The state of literature at 
this time is likely to afford some aid in considering 
the question of the chronology of Panini. (a). 
Panini uses the word chhandas in two senses — • 


’ Vide the Aitareya-Brahmana (I. 21.) which Identifies Brahma, 
I>/'ihasj)ati, and Gu/iapali. 
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metre and the metrical portion of the Sanhit^.* 
The jBik-Sanhit& itself refers to prose-literature.* 
The Taittiriya-SanbM includes much prose. The 
word Mantra was applied to the Sanhit^ as a 
whole, whether it was prose or poetry. Ashval^yana 
mentions Mantras which are the means -of a 
sacrifice.® Nigama, on. the contrary, appears to be 
a treatise which gives selections from the Ohhandas. 
Plinini often refers to Chhandas, Mantras, and Niga- 
mas, when he gives rules of Vcdic grammar. The 
iiik-Sanhita and the Yajus-Sanhita were thoroughly 
established at this time. They are often alluded 
to. The Adhvaryu is once identified with the 
Yajur-Veda itself, for the sacrificial system was 
completely established.® The Sam4ni are classified 
as good or bad ;® and the Sanhitil of the Atharva- 
Angiras is not once mentioned. There are reasons 
for this silence. At this time three Vedas were 
only known. Most of the hymns of the Sanhita 
of the Atharva-Angiras are adaptations, if not a 
copy of the i2ik-verses. The grammar of the Bik 
and Yajus writings applied to the Sanhita of the 
Atharva-Angiras. P&mni carefully and critically 
examined the Sanhit^-literature. (b) There are 
many Brahmanas. It was pre-eminently the period 
of this literature. Some Kalpa-Sutras had been 
known : others were preparing. The Anu-Brtih- 


1 Vide Pdmui (8. 3, 94.) 

2 Vide tlie jRig-Yeda-SanliiU (X. 00, 9.) aud (X. 106, 3.). 

3 Vide Ashvalfiyana's Shrouta-Sdtra (L 1, 21.). 

^ Vide P&ziini (2. 4, 4.). 

5 Vide the same (8, 3, 98.), the Gam — Su.samidi — includes 
Duh^amitui. 
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manas or subordinate Br&hmanas^ were a sort of 
appendices, and, some of the Upanisads are 
known as such. Distinction was made between 
y^jnikya or sacrifioes handed down from genera- 
tion to generation i and sacrifices taught Shruti 
or recognized literature. The Aitsreya-BMhma»a 
distinctly mentions a Shrouta /?i«i.* (c) The division 
into AdhyAyas or Anuv&kas was established.* A great 
deal of profane literature was known, for Shlokas 
and a Yiaa (an Indian lute) or vm'ses and a musical 
instrument are mentioned together.* Those things 
or notions which are associated in ordinary life or 
conversation generally come>to submit to the same 
grammatical rule. New books were prepared. A 
distinct mention of G4th^ is made,* that is, such 
as do not form a part of any Sanhit^ or such as 
do not constitute the Maniara. The MahabhSrata, 
whatever its magnitude may be, is mentioned.* 
It is plain that the stories— of Yudhis^Aira, Arjuna, 
V^udeva, Kunti, and Kaikeyi — ^were well-known. 
The Chhandogya-Upanisad, which PAnini notices,’' 
mentions Devaki-putra, the son of Devaki. Com- 
mentaries On Sfitras were written.® The class included 
in (4. 3, 73.) mentions some profane sciences, such 


1 Vide Asbval&yana'a Sbrouta SMra (II. 8, 11.). 

2 Vide Aitareya BiAhmana (VII. 1.), M&Uhava S4yana explains 
the Shrouta i2i«i to be the son of Shruta. This requires to be examined. 

® Vide Panini (5. 2, 60.). 

^ Vide the same (3. 1, 25.). 

^ Vide the same (3. 2, 23.). 

® Vide the same (6. 2, 38.). 

^ Vide the same (4. 3, 129.). 

^ Vide the same (8. 3, 90.}. 
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as the knowledge of limbs, the knowledge of war, 
and the knowledge of dwellings. 

The times of 

All the literature knowji to Paaini was divided 
into four classes ; — inspired' books ; discourses f an 
original® system; and an original composition.' 
The words used by Pawini are significant and dis- 
tinctive. I. Some of the sacred seers are mentioned 
such as Kali and V4madeva. Their works were 
seen. II. Works pre-eminently pronounced : Tittiri, 
Varatantu, KhandikajUkha, K^shyapa and Koushika 
delivered discourses. III. Works known : PS,nini’s 
grammar is an example of a work developing an 
original system. IV. A book made. Jtilfika, and 
Bhaikur&ia are mentioned as works of this class. 
The works seen were considered to be works 
inspired. At the time of Panini, the doctrine of 
inspiration was fixed and defined. Though in an 
Upanisad, the Risis are called Makers of Mantras, 
yet the general belief was that Mantras had been 
seen, that is, inspired, and not made. But there is 
one circumstance specially remarkable in this 
connection. The seer, not of a i?ik or Yajus, but 
of a Sama, is referred to by Pamni. The Kik 
came first; but the Yajus almost co-existed. 
Perhaps the seers of these had done their work, 
and passed away. But the seers of the S^ma were 
remembered at the time of Pawi^i, who was 


1. Vide (4.2,7.). 

3 Vide same (4. 3, 115.), 


2 Vide the same (4. 3, 101.). 

4 Vide the same (4. 3, 115.). 
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probably nearer the development of the SAman than 
that of the JSik or Yajus. A number of lecturers 
is enumerated by PAnini. The activities of the 
teacher and the taught were great. The pupils of 
VaishampAyana lectured to .their pupils. Now, 
what is the place of these lectures in this classifica- 
tion ? Did the works exist, of which these lectures 
were mere commentaries ? Did the teachers call 
their works mere lectures modestly like Julius 
Csesar ? The definition of the third class of works 
—known without any instruction — throws light on 
the second class. In the case of the second class, 
original instruction was necessary. This original 
instruction was derived either from Mantras seen, 
or from traditions - handed down from generation 
to generation. This is the only way in which 
distinction between the second and third classes 
of works can be explained. Commentaries on 
Mantras were Brahmanas, and the rules, systematiz- 
ing sacrificial knowledge as inculcated by the 
Mantras and Brahmanas, were embodied in the 
Kalpa-Sfitras which were arranged on a system. 
At the time of P&nini, works of the second and 
third classes were composed. But by the side of 
the theological literature consisting of the second 
and third classes of works, profane literature was 
developed. The fourth class indicates its nature, 
its extent, and its scope. This view of literature 
affords considerable aid in fixing the general 
chronology of P&nini. Katy^yana came after 
P&nini. His notices of literary works indicate 
enlarged extent and scope. At the time of Patanjali, 
additional departments of knowledge were opened up 
and cultivated, and they began to bear fruit. 

a 
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The times of Mt]r&7aaa. 

A 

The great Virtikak&ra was an Achllrya. . And 
the Acharya>period divides itself into two parts 
according to the way in which philosophical 
pursuits were followed. P^TOini flourished when 
philosophy was invefetigated ; K&tydyana, when 
scholastic distinctions were made ; Patanjali, when 
reverence for ancient writings being established, 
the science of exegetics was cultivated. VSrtikas, 
now known, discover three distinct and different 
strata : — Kfi.rik&s or Shloka-V^tikas, traditional 
Vartikas which end in ** it is remembered,” and 
opposition- Vartikas which dictate a rule in the 
style of the Sfltras. There are Vartikas which 
are not noticed by Patanjali ; but which occur in the 
Vartika-pS,i7i,a as it exists at present. Again, there 
is not a single V^rtika in the P^i/ta itself which is 
not found in the Kashika-Vritti, or in Bhaf^oji, or 
in his commentators. This gives grounds for 
believing that enlarged or reduced, the Vartika- 
literature had vitality at least up to the time of 
the Kashika-Vritti. At the time of Pawini, the 
Pratishakhyas were so well-known, that he 
borrowed their phraseology as if it had been 
thoroughly recognized and universally understood. 
KS,ty§,yana reiterates their phraseology as if they 
had been forgotten. His amendments of Pawini’s 
Sfltras betray scholasticism, which has a power of 
encouraging strange discussions from a narrowness 
of spirit, which the want of a general grasp of a 
subject, in relation to other cognate subjects, fosters, 
and which devotion to a branch of a subject, closely 
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and laboriously studied, yet incapable of further 
elucidation or development., oannd; Imt bring into 
play. The Ara«yaka-literature, which is a connect.^ 
ing link between theological and psyohological 
scholasticism, and which was cpiietly growing up at 
the time of P&nini, was reaped and stowed away at 
the time of Kfttydyana, for a Vdrtika names it by 
amending a rule of Pknini. PurS-nas were not 
known to P^nini. This department appears now in 
its developed form. The faot-^that Shuka, son of 
Vyasa, is noticed in a V&rtika — ^beara out this state- 
ment. A term like Shftatrakrit sufficiently oharac- 
terizes the times of V^irtikakftras. A curtain had 
fallen on witiquity with its .Sisis and its Brahma- 
vMins chanting Chhandas, composing Mantras, 
or expounding Vy^hy^nas. Theology had made 

A 

way for psychology. The Arawyaka-literature 
was recognized. The compass of literature thus 
extended itself. New branches of knowledge 
attracted attention ; and the fidelity, the assiduity, 
and enthusiasm, with which Patanjali critically 
comments on the writings of Pauini, indicate the 
ascendency which reverence for mere antiquity had 
already commenced to establish. 

The Exegetical period. 

Three phases seem to characterize the exegetical 
period. First, inferences are drawn from the writings 
of Pamni himself, and on these inferences, all the 
grammatical principles and doctrines, recognized 
by teachers like Patanjali, are built. One or 
two generations of teachers could not develop all 
the Jnlpakas to be found in Patanjali* The 
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inferential method of interpretation, having once 
secured attention, could not be systematized without 
much labour. About a century is at least 
necessary for its passing through all the stages. 
Secondly, the inferential method led to the 
discovery, that the grammatical literature, which 
had grown in opposition or rather by way of 
amendment of the writings of PS,mni, could not 
stand its ground, as most of the additions made by 
Acharyas like K&tyS,yana could be derived from 
the P&ninlyam. The tendency was to set aside 
the V&rtikas. The Praty&khyS,na4iterature followed 
the Jnipaka-literature. Thirdly, the growth of 
the spirit of the inferential method evolved certain 
formulsa of exegesis. These constituted the 
Paribh^sfis which have already been divided into 
special and general. The last are common to 
grammatical as well as to theological exegesis or 
the First Mlm^ns^. We will discuss this subject 
at some length in our history of philosophy. All 
this literature, consisting of three different strata 
even so far as it is extant, is so complex and so 
varied, that at least a period of two hundred years 
is required to explain its growth, that is, Panini 
came about two hundred years, and Kdty^yana 
about a hundred years before Patanjali. We 
believe that this statement will be borne out by the 
state of literature at the time of Patanjali, 

The times of Fataiyali, 

Literature about this time appears to have begun 
to develop a new phase. The feelings of those, 
who had had nothing to do with regular schools, 
seem to have been touched and roused. The 
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common people -were instructed by a ’ class of 
popular preachers, and entertained by dramatists. 
Scholasticism, dialectics, and abstruse metaphysics, 
were the pursuits of the leaders of society.. A few, 
however, condesbended to Qultivate useful arts. 
Stories about Yayati and V^avadatta were 
composed and recited. No mention of a regular 
dramatic treatise is made ; but some plays were 
exhibited. The story of Vfi.sudeva having killed 
Kansa seems to have been popular. But there is 
one thing deserving special attention: — as yet, 
V^sudeva — a Ksatriya — and V&sudeva — a god — 
were differently accented and pronounced, and were 
not confounded. V4sudeva — a Ksatriya — had lived, 
worked, and died. Nothing superhuman was 
attributed to him. Vasudeva also happened to be 
a name of a god. In the Mahabh^ya of Patanjjali, 
which is the encyclopaedia of philosophy and 
literature of the time — such subjects as rhetoric, 
medicine, and poetry, which was considered almost 
as worthy as the Ohhandas themselves, were culti- 
vated. Dramatic pieces were sung : reciters of 
stories chanted Shlokas. , Romances were listened 
to with great attention. Wild boys, who were 
characterized as crows by teachers, were perhaps 
influenced for evil by the dramatic corps, or perhaps 
their feelings were touched by popular prea,chers. 
The lower classes had made considerable progress, 
as they could have regular books explained to 
them. Those, considered to be privileged, seem to 
have lost a little of their prestige.* Patanjali 


^ Vide Patanjali^s Mahabhftsya, Benclres edition, (IL 4, 1.), pages 
404 and 405 of the first Yoiume. The dialogue runs thus ; — ^ Pr§jit4 
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narrates a dialogue between a grammarian and a 
coaohman, which indicates the direction in which 
intellectual forces had commejioed to act. The 
coachman find^ fault with the grammarian, and 
charges him'^'et Ignorance of the science which he 
nretends to have studied. The dialogue is interest- 
TOg as it shows hoW the class of the educated had 
enlarged ; how it included perhaps mere pretenders ; 
and how far it had ceased to secure willing respect. 
Patanjali always cites passages from the Vedic 
literature extending over the four Vedas — a fact 
which warrants the conclusion that antiquity which 
recognized the three Vedas only had passed away, 
though it did not cease to inspire scholars. 

The compass of literature, 

Literature now included all the Sh&kh&s of the 
four Vedas, controversial writings,* modem and 
ancient stories, and medicine. The catalogue is 
intended to be exhaustive. Grammar, prosody, 
astronomy, the Kalpashtra, and the rest were 
considered to be accessory to the Vedas. The 
history of the Svadhyfi,ya (the school curriculum) is 
important. In the ^ig-Veda, its compass is limited. 


even this (form) becomes established. And what ? Sir, is this 
form wished 1 It is well wished ; for some grammarian indeed said 
who (is) the PravetiL (coachman) of this carriage ? The coachman 
good Sir! I (am) the Pr^jitft (coachman) of this carriage. 
The grammarian said : — (Pr&jitA is) an ungrammatical form. The 
coachman said :-^the fool knows the rule (of Pawini), but not the 
i«ti (of the teachers). This form is wished. The grammarian said ; — 
Oh! well, indeed, we are oppressed by this ill- woven (jargon).^^ 

^ Vidt Patanjali's Mohibhaaja, Benares edition, (1. 1, 1.), page 16. 
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In the Taittirlya-Br^hmana/ it Bjhowa hongiderEble 
development. It receives its specific name in th© 
Shatapatha,® where its merits are specially dwelt 
upon. It is enlarge! in the Aranyaka-literature • 
The catalogue given by Patanjali merely sums up all 
the branches that are mentioned in the lasti Th© 
catalogue of works desernng aittention was nowt 
permanently fixed so far as original thought is con- ’ 
cerned. The enumeration of authoritative literary 
works is fraught with great evil. Whether a thought 
was orthodox or heterodox could be determined 
by applying the principles of exegetical logic— a 
social condition at once detrimental to progress 
of every kind, and almost verging on stagnation 
and corruption. The catalogue referred to does 
not mention any of the six schools of philosophy. 
Tims the Buddhistic crisis, which became a 
fruitful source of intellectual agitation, and which 
revolutionized orthodox thought, had not come. 

Floating literature. 

A number of Shlokas were on the lips of every 
teacher, who often quoted them. They treat of 
all subjects : some enjoin dutifulness : others 


^ Ftrfe (II. 6, 6.) and (II. 8, 8.), where knowledge is called V&k 
as in the .Aik-Sauhitli, and again, (III. 12, 8.) as well as (III. 10, 11.) 
of the Taittirlya-Br&hmana which gives the story of Bharadv&ja. . 

* Vide (XI. 6, 6, 13.), page 866 Weber’s edition of the Shatapatha 
where the Sv&dhyftya is mentioned as one of the Panchayajnas. 
The literary works mentioned are — ^Anushisantni, Vidy&, T4ko- 
vAkam, ItihAsapiirfiriiam, Q&tht, NAtSshansis. 

* Ftcfc the Chh&ndogya-Upanuad (III. 2, 6.). 
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popularly explain theological principles. Some 
embody popular feelings such as contempt 
towards a lower caste : others magnify the 
importance of a literary work. Some are simply 
humorous; others enumerate the different senses 
of a common word. Some generalize the gram- 
matical applications of a term: others point out 
the exact bearings of a generality. Some merely 
exemplify a Sfftra: others set aside an original 
Sfftra of P&»ini. Some terminate in “ they know”: 
others in “ it is remembered.” Some define 
words borrowed from vernacular dialects. Some 
attempt a summary of a few Sfitras of Pa»ini: 
others describe either natural scenery or the 
exploits of the heroes of the Ksatriya-class, 
Some explain the formation of an established 
vernacular word: othehs restrict the sense of a 
popular word. Almost every variety of metre 
occurs. Composed by all classes of authors, 
representing all varieties of style and taste, 
embued with the religious and literary feelings 
of the age, as yet adhering to Vedic thought, and 
cherishing sacrificial aspirations, not once betray- 
ing any dread of opposition to Brahmanical 
supremacy, not even once indulging in any 
contempt towards inferior, but ambitious opponents, 
now soaring into ethereal regions of abstract 
philosophy, now sinking to the low depths of 
dogmatisrn, and religious superciliousness,— this 
floating literature throws much light on the 
tendencies of the age, affords an insight into the 
under-currents of popular thought and feeling, and 
supplies the means of drawing a line of demarka- 
tion between antiquity influenced by the instruo- 
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tion and example of pure aspiring Aryas, and the 
dawn of the middle ages in which the different 
non-Aryan races were almost prepared to assert 
their natural rights and to rise to the level of 
their instructors and rulers. Authority had 
exhausted its energies : liberty had not as yet 
commenced to energize. Vasis^^a and Vishv&mitra, 

A 

who represented Aryan power and unrivalled 
supremacy, had passed away. Vyasa who sought 
to popularize the thoughts and feelings of antiquity 
had come upon the social stage : the populace was 
now addressed by the Pouran-ikas, reciters of popu- 
lar stories banded down from- antiquity. 

Poetry. 

The writings of poets were established. They 
were declared to be like the Chhandas.* The 
recognition of poetry indicates the existence of 
renowned poets. Who could these poets be? 
They could be none other than Valmiki, Vyasa, and 
many others, whose names have not come down. 
The Taittiriya PrMish&khya mentio.ns V&lmiki.* A 
Vartika® of Katy^yana mentions Vyasa. These 
names occur in the chronological order assigned to 
them by tradition. Internal evidence based on 
social or geographical notices in the poems will 
doubtless support this chronology. Valmiki flou- 
rished before P^nini. Vy^sa flourished after him ; 
and the writings of both were known tb^ Patanjali. 

* Patanjali in his Mah&bh&«ya reiterates the saying — chhando- 
vat Satra«i. 

^ Vide the Taittiriya PiAtish&khya (V. 36.) 

Vide the Vftrtika on the Siltra of P&wini (IV. 1, 97.), 
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The writings of Vllmiki , and Vy4sa were not 
perhaps so voluminous at the time of Patanjali as 
at present. At the time of its composition the 
Bam&yana could be sung off in a day.^ Tradition 
asserts that originally the Mahabharata consisted 
of five thousand Shlokas. The history of poetry 
warrants the statement that two great poets Hke 
VMmiki and Vyasa could not come alone. Many 
poets of different abilities and powers must have 
tried their chance of getting either livelihood or 
reputation. We believe, that the multitudinous 
Upakhyanas in the Mahabharata we^e originally 
composed by their own poets, and that in process 
of time they came to be incorporated with a big 
poem, when its reputation came to be established. 
The fondness for writing poetry seems to have 
been general. The composition of Shlokas is ascribed 
to a critical grammarian.* The chronology of the 
great poets of ancient India throws considerable 
light on the chronology of the great grammarians 
and appears to confirm the statement we have made. 

Music. 

Thi'ee musical notes appear to have prevailed in 
the recitation of the Vedas.* Grammar at any rate 
was concerned with three notes only. But Bhiksa, a 

1 Vide the traditional story about Kushi-Lavou, the two sons of 
E&ma, singing the B^m^yawa in the presence of the Munis, attached 
to the Bombay edition of the R^mdyaria. 

2 Such Shlokas are mentioned in the Mah&bhfi.sya of Patanjali. 

3 Vide the Sfltras of P4mni—(I. 2, 29, 30, 31,). 
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more systematic jbreatise on phonetics, tries to recon- 
cile these notes with the seyen notes known to all 
musicians.^ ShiksS, ought thus to throw light on 
grammar, and naturally aid the system ot accentua- 
tion ; the importance of proper accents in the history 
of ancient India cannot he loo much appreciated, 
especially in connection with Vedic music. The 
word V3,sudeva consisting of the same syllables was 
pronounced in two ways and conveyed two senses 
according to the syllable accented. The system 
of accentuation underwent great changes between 
the time of Pflnini and Patanjali. K&tyayana notices 
some of these changes. But* the great change was 
that the strictness, with which words were 
accented at the time of P&nini, was much relaxed 
at the time of Patanjali. 


Palmistry and Astrology. 

The laxity of accentuation, the admixture of the 
vernaculars with pure Sanskrit, the distinction 
between the usages of the educated and uneducated, 
irrational reverence for or dependence on, the 
literature and philosophy of antiquity, and the 
growth of such absurd stories as Bnhaspati teach- 
ing Indra for a thousand years and jet not ex- 
hausting the resources of the Sanskrit vocabulary, 
establish the distinction between the age of PSnini 
and that of Patanjali ; illustrate the literary con- 
dition of the people as distinct from that of 


^ The Shik«& here referred to is known among the Hindu learned 
&>s the P&?iintya-Shik«&* 
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ficliolars ; and explain the existence of that mental 
indolence •which suffers itself to be easily deceived. 
The Yajnikas misunderstood the ancient religious 
rites : the astrologers magnified the evil influence 
of the stars : the palmists succeeded in securing 
believers : and the story-tellers pampered to the 
credubty of the age and aggravated it. Patanjali’s 
times, therefore, show that priest-craft had almost 
over-done itself in attempting to deceive the 
populace which had not as yet lost capacity for 
private judgment- Re-action came in the fulness 
of time. 

First glimpses of a conflict. 

The necessity for a scholastic dictum against 
the spirit of innovation had risen particular 
knowledge (comes) from a commentary, but a 
statement does not fail to apply because of a 
doubt.”^ The recognition of this dictum among 
scholars shows that original treatises were attacked 
and threatened to be upset. Exegetical logic 
attempted to stop, the current of scepticism. The 
dictum, that thorough knowledge is the fruit of 
interpretation, and that a doubt does not set aside 
the original statement, is an important index of 
the state of scholastic feeling. But the traces of 
attempts to oppose interpretation to interpretation 
could not be discovered, so that scepticism, 
assuming the garb of orthodoxy, might prove its 
powerful antagonist. The spirit of religious 


^ See the ParibhIUft — “ Vyftkby&nftto vishe^pratipattir nahi sande' 
bftdalalManam.” 
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enquiry or theological investigation, such as the 
Arawyaka-literatute had fostered, died out ; religion 
was now defined to be the “ customs and usages 
of the -Bisis.”^ 

The analysis of all great revolutions discovers 
that there are four preparatory processes. The 
first process simply consists in the rise of a sort 
of infidelity, not serious, but steady, neither 
enthusiastic nor disposed to be indifferent, but 
•willing and prompt to ridicule faith and seriousness 
whenever it can. The second process begins, 
when thoughtful persons seQ the evil, and try to 
prevent it by apparently defining their position 
but virtually making concessions. The third 
process is a necessary consequence. The defini- 
tions put forth in defence are taken up by those 
who are able to judge for themselves, examined 
carefully and critically, and their worth is exposed. 
At this stage, intellectuality gives aid to scepti- 
cism, the advance of which cannot be checked 
by one-sided conservative orthodox definitions : 
new thoughts and conceptions impart new life 
and produce enthusiasm : society is threatened : 
every social and religious institution seems to be 
languidly worked. The fourth process is the last 
and most important because opposition to orthodoxy 
is systematically organized. Preparations for war 
are made, when a* great leader appears on the 
battle-field and heads the movement. The great 
leader may be a Shdkya Sinha or a Luther. At the 

^ “Eevalammisamprad&yo dharmah.” See the introductory chapter 
of the Mahftbhftaya of Patanjali. 
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time of Patanjali, we find that society had passed 
through the first process. Sacrificial rites had 
been ridiculed. Wandering preachers openly and 
continually declared that intellectual and moral 
quietude was beneficial and preferable to worTcs} 
The process of social disintegration had begun. 
Patanjali gives definitions of a Brahma wa* — a fact 
which betrays that a Brahmana was not a reality 
which could be seen : he was a definition : be was 

1 Tide the Mahabh^a of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 1, 5.) 
page 67. Patanjali's comment on the Stitra of P&mni (VI. 1, 164), 
“A Maskarl is a wandering preacher. What then ? A Maskari is a 
wandering preacher because he says : — do not perform works. For yon 
quietude is better.” Kaiya^a comments upon this thus : — do not do 
this (and) do not do this — beginning thus,, the teacher (who preaches)— 
your setting aside or not doing all sacrificial works which seek 
worldly objects (and this) by means of quietude is beneficial—is called 
a Maskart. 

2 PatanjaH defines a Brfi/hma^ in three different places in his 
Mah&bhfisya. See the Benares edition, (TI, 2, 2.), page 360, ‘^All these 
words apply to assemblages of qualities or marks — Br^hmana, K«atriya, 
Vaiabya and Shfidra. The constituents of a Brahmana are — tapas 
(austerities), knowledge or what is heard, and birth. He who is 
destitute of tapas and knowledge is a Brahmana by birth or a 
nominal Brdhmana. Again, a fair (or) brown, indeed, (complexion) 
reddish hair, and pure conduct — even these qualities they include in 
the Brfihmawahood.” Vide (IV, 1, 2.), page 27. “Oh, my dear, know 
this (to be) the definition of a superior Brahmawa — He — who 
has three qualities — pure learning, birth and conduct.” Vide (VI. 3, 3.), 
of the same, page 104. The question is who are the leaders of 
society The answer is : th(^e Br&hmawas who dwell in the 
Ary^varta, those who live without any thing kept for the morrow, 

those who can pride themselves on the possession of a vessel-fnl 
of grain, not covetous, and practising good morals without any 
object — disinterested and pure.” Such a high standard and such 
correct notions are recognized as the opposition to the pretensions 
of Brfthmanas necessitated. 
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an intellectual abstraction, the marks of which, 
could be enumerated, but he was not a person that 
actually lived, moved, and had his being. , Of 
the other two processes we find no trace in 
the writings of Patanjali. The orthodox definitions 
would not have been given if they had' been 
attacked. There would have been discussions 
instead of definitions. Not even once the name 
of a great Bouddha teacher or a philosopher is 
mentioned. 


The Conclusion stated. 

* 


Patanjali, therefore, came a considerable time 
before Shakya Sinha and about two hundred years 
had elapsed between Patanjali and Pamni, 
Pa»ini flourished at least about 900 years bef<^ 
Christ. 


Section IV. 

SOCIETY OF THE ACHARYA-PERIoBT 

The social customs and practices of a nation 
discover historical sequence. Circumstances, poli- 
tical and religious, necessitate them ; and as 
circumstances change, they are changed. The 
history, for instance, of the origin of the power of 
a Brahmawa, its growth, its full development, and 
its decline, are chronologically and historically of 
great importance. 
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General remarks. 

Under any circumstances, an argument based on 
the social condition of a nation cannot serve the pur- 
pose of correctly fixing the chronology of an author ; 
for fashions, tastes, and customs change from time 
to time ; they die out and revive. But in ancient India 
the conservative tendencies were great ; and social 
conditions discover a gradual development helped 
by causes originating in the political relationship 
of races. Even during the Vedic times, attempts 
were made to assign a status to non-Aryan races. 
The patient ShCidra and the strong and stolid 
NisMa had emerged from the social degradation, 
the effect of the political supremacy of the Aryas. 
The social history of India till the time of Shakya 
Sinha is a series of efforts made by the non-Aryan 
races, not to shake off the yoke of the Aryas for 
they imposed no yoke, but to rise to their level by 
adopting their manners, customs, and social 
institutions. The Aryas always thought it proper 
to exclude the non- Aryas from participating in 
their sacrifices — which were a sort of social and 
literary picnics, carefully to be distinguished from 
those sacrifices which were expiatory in their nature. 
Unfortunately the nature of Aryan sacrifices is 
not understood, and they are misinterpreted, when 
their spirit is believed to be analogous to that of 
the sacrifices of the S< .emitics. In aU cases, the 
Aryas attempted to prevent the non- Aryan races 
from adopting their social institutibns, such as a 
sacrificial session, where discussions on philosophical 
and religious subjects took place, and where 
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measures for consolidating and extending the 
power of the Aryan colonists were concerted. 
This is natural in all countries where two races 
come in contact, the strong dominant race seeking 
to live, as it were, on the weak native race. The 
social history of ancient India consists of four 
distinct periods : — the first poyiod — when patriarchal 
colonies of the Aryas existed ; when there was no 
regularly developed and recognized hierarchy. 
The second period shows the growth of a hierarchy, 
as necessitated by the growth of social institutions 
such as sacrificial sessions. The third period shows 
the incorporation of the *non-Aryas into the 
Aryan social system and economy by assigning 
to them a status which they complacently recognized 
as their own on account of the feeling of servility 
which the contact with the superior race had 
engendered — an inevitable result. Gradually a 

A A 

community consisting of Aryas and non-Aryas 
grew up, the different parts of which having 
inseparable social relations which dove-tailed into 
one another. The fourth period when the Aryas 
degenerated, and lost their vigour, their energy, 
and the spirit of exclusiveness. The non-Aryan 
races naturally sought, by the operation of social 
laws, to rise superior to the circumstances in 
which they had found themselves placed, and 
practically to realize the aspirations, and to enjoy 
the rights which the Aryas had laid exclusive 
claims to. Buddhism came. 

The growth of the Oommonity. 

At the time of P^iwini, the Aryan society in India 
Was in the third period. The BiAhmawas formed 

44 
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themselves into associations — the power and 
authority of which were tacitly recognized by the 
people — and regulated society or rather legislated 
for it. The community of Br^hmams and its 
advancement were the predominant ideas of the 
period. Whenever the benefits of the community as 
a whole are spoken of, their consideration affected 
the interests of the Brfihmana community only for 
the Parisad, composed exclusively of Br^hmanas, 
energized and promulgated its rules. The 
Vishvajanina,^ mentioned by Pdnini, was more or 
less identical with the Parisadya,^ K&tyayana came 
when the third period had almost passed away, for 
society seems to have passed through a revolution, 
as he speaks of the MahS,janika*-element — the great 
men of a town or village seeking to advance 
their common interests, — the Mahajanika had grown 
up and begun perhaps to encroach on the Vishvaja- 
nina, which ostensibly sought to look after the 
common interests of the whole community, but 
which really advanced the interests of the Aryas. 
The Mah^janas or great men were not now 
exclusively Aryas. The Nisadas, being admitted 
within the pale of the community, had begun to 


1 Vicie the PAmntyam(V. 1, 9.) — ^the term Vishvajanlna meaning-" 
for the good of ail — existed at the time of Pdwiui. K^tydyana added 
SArvajanlna or Sfi,rvajanika. Vide the Benares edition of tbe 
Mah^bhd^ya of Patanjali, (V. 1, 1.), page 4, 

* Vide the Pdnintyam (IV. 4, 101.) 

® Vide the Benares edition of the Mahfi.bh&«ya of Patanjali, 
(V. 1, 1.), page 4, where K&ty&yana's rules for forming S&rrajanika and 
Mah&janika are given, 
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flourish.^ The fourth period was almost completed 
at the time when Patanjali wrote his great com- 
mentary. Society had undergone great changes 
and had begun to stagnate. The distinction between 
recognized and non-recognized Shhdras* established 
at the time of P3,nini could not be understood at the 
time of Patanjali. The Br^hrqawa had begun to culti- 
vate pursuits in which he was not legitimately con- 
cerned. Some families of BrS.hma«as possessed many 
bullocks.® A Br&hmawa hewed timber.* He some- 
times fought.® The Shddra consulted a palmist, as 
well as a Brahmana did.* The five artisans who 
now form an essential part t)f the village-system, 
were inseparably associated with a Brahma»a- 
village.^ Though Pawini refers to pastors and 


1 Vide (I. 1, 12.) of the Kdty^yana-Shrouta-Shtra. Vide also the 
Pdrva-MlmAnsSf of Jaimini (VI. 8, 20.), Calcutta edition of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. It is the statement of the opponent — tl^e final 
statement of Jaimini in the discussion confirms our view. 

2 Vide the comments of Patanjali on (II. 4, 10.) of the F&nintya 
grammar ; Patanjali discusses the question and distinguishes the 
Avasita from Niravasita Shfidras. 

3 Vide the MahAbh^sya of Patanjali, (VII. 1, 2.), pages 70 and 75. 

^ Vide the (III. 4, 1.), page 107, Benares edition of the Mah&bhA^ya. 

5 Vide the MahUbh&^ya of Patanjali, (III. 4, 1.), page 107. The 

woids are “ Ka^Aabhid-abr&hmanah Balabhid-abr5;bma/iah.'^ Those 
Brahma?ias who fought and hewed timber were condemned as a-Brdh- 
mana or not BrS-hmarias. 

Vide the MahdbhA«jya of Patanjali, (TII. 2, 1.), page 66, Benares 
edition. 

7 Vide the Mah^bha^ya of Patanjali, Benai’es edition, (I. 1, 7.), page 
120. Vide the History of India by the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, fourth edition, page 65. The carpenter, leather-dresser, barber, 
washerman, and weaver — these were Shfidras. These yet form some 
village-officers who are recognized. The history of village-communi- 
ties in India is thus elucidated. 
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agricultui'ists, yet his utterances are too scanty to 
warrant a general conclusion. His references, 
however, to wild tribes are abundant.* Society at 
the time of P^ini was consolidated only so far as 
the Aryas in their colonies were powerful, but their 
scattered colonies were surrounded by the settle, 
ments of aboriginal tribes.^ At the time of Patan- 
jali, most of the Dasas, Dasyus, and other tribes 
which annoyed the Aryas in their first efforts at 
colonization had quietly learnt peaceful pursuits. 
They followed pastoral life. Throughout the 
Mahabhasya references to pastoral habits and 
pursuits abound. Agriculture was earnestly pursued. 
Sheep and goats constituted wealth. The cow- 
folds were conspicuous. The cow-herds amused 
themselves with talk, while a large number of cows 
grazed about them. A young ox full of vigour and 
life digs with his four feet or strikes his horns 
against a hillock. A cow-herd counts his cows — 
while the cuckoo warbles over-head — thinking of a 
wild thicket.® People quench their thirst in small 
channels which water the rice-fields. There is 


1 Vide for instance the Pfi,winlyam (ly. 2, 143.) and (IV. 8, 9l), 
In the same connection Vide the same (V. 3, 114 and 117.). 

2 The Stltras (IV. 2, 143.) and (IV. 3, 91.) of P&nini also support 
this statement. 

3 The picture of rural life here presented is based on passages 
scattered throughout the Mah4bhd^ya of Patanjali. In this 
connection the following references may be interesting. Vide the 
Mah&bhdsya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (1. 2, 1.), page 199, cows 
were used as the means of barter. Vide the same (I. 3, 2.), page 254. 
Vide of the same (I. 3, 2.), page 255, where the following occurs 

“ Smarati vanagulmasya kokilas,” 
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barley on the thrashing-floor. The boundaries of 
fields were fixed. A field, extended to the 
banks of a river. The greater portion of the 
country was occupied by husbandmen and cow- 
herds. ‘ 


Four castes. 

At the time of the Bisis, the Shddra had no 
recognized status. He belonged to the degraded 
tribe which did not oppose the Aryas, but sub- 
missively rendered them such services as he could. 
At the time of the Brahm^vadins, he could not 
touch the milk required for a sacrifice.® Thus his 
social status was much improved. He was admitted 
into an Aryan family. At the time of the Acharyas, 
he received salutations.® At the time of Patanjali 
his status was raised. The great commentator 
seldom uses the word — Shfidra, but calls him 
Viisala or husbandman.* This change of phraseo- 


1 These remarks are based on the following passages of the 
Mahabh&sya, Vide the Mah&bh&ijya of Patanjali, P>enare3 edition, 
(I. 1, 5.), page 91, where the rice-fields and the channels are spoken of. 
Vide of the same (IL 1, 2.), page 326. The word.s are “ Khale javam.’^ 

Vide of the same (VII. 2, 2.), page 101, where the fields are 
spoken of. 

The residence of the Aryas is characterized as either a village, a 
town, settlement of cowherds^ or of traders — Vide Mah^bh§»^ya, Benares 
edition, (TI. 4, 1.), page 397. 

2 Vide the Taittirlya-BiAhmana (III. 2, 3, 9.). 

^ Vide the Pd7iin!yam (VIII. 2, 83.) and the Shatapatha-Brdhmaiia. 
—(1. 1, 4, 12.) page 9. Adhdva is the way of addressing a Shfidra, 

^ Vrisala literally means one who obtains or keeps bullocks. At 
the time of Manu, a Vrwala was degraded again. 
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logy is significant. Again, at the time of P^wini, 
the four castes being established, the BrAhmana, 
the Ksatriya, and the Vaishya formed the upper 
classes; yet the Shfidras were divided into two 
classes — the known and the unknown Shfidras.^ At 
the same time an Arya, to be distinguished from 
an Arya, was known as a lord,® probably because he 
possessed wealth. Some Shfidras received saluta- 
tions from Brahmanas, but the special form to 
mark his social status was scrupulously laid down 
and observed, as Panini gives the general rule as 
to the particular way of pronouncing the form of 
salutation in the case of a Shfidra.® At the time of 
Patanjali, his status seems to have been changed, 
for the notions of purity and impurity were intro- 
duced into all discussions for fixing his status. The 
vessel used by a degraded Shfidra could never be 
used by an Arya.^ The lower Shfidra was consider- 
ed to be unknown at the time of Pa^iini, while he 
was known to be degraded at the time of 
Patanjali. The four castes existed at the time of 
Patanjali, but the Brahmana had degenerated : the 
Shfidra had risen ; for a seat, though low, was 
offered to the last.® The Vaishya followed worldly 
pursuits, plied different trades, and accumulated 


1 Vide the P&ninlyam (II. 4, 10.). 

2 Vide the PAninlyam (III. 1, 103.). 

3 Vide the same (VIII. 2, 83.). 

^ Vide the comments of Patanjali on (IT. 4, 10.) of the Sfltras of 
Panini. He discusses the relative purity of castes in this place. 

^ Vide the Mah^bhl^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (11. 2, 2.), 
page 353. 
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^ealth.^ The K«atriya boldly encroached on the 
dignity of the Brahmana for he asserted that he 
deserved to be treated* like a Brahmana. The 
Ksatriyas had their military schools.* They are 
described as having ear-rings, diadems, round fleshy 
arms adorned with bracelets and broad chests/ 
The Br^hmanas were known as real or nobly born.* 

Supremacy of Br^manas. 

Certainly even the Vedas assign milk-sacrifices to 
the Brfi.hmana.® The Ksatriyas and Vaishyas 
ranked next to him. That philosophy which opens 
heaven to all classes if they master certain 
Pantheistic doctrines, was not yet systematically 
and generally cultivated.* On the permission to 
perform certain sacrifices, depended the social and 
political status of an individual. Certain sacrifices, 
which conferred the status and which were sanctified 
by Vedic sanctions, wore confined to particular 
classes. The permission to perform sacrifices, so 
often reiterated in the Brahmawa-literature, is 


1 Vide the Mahabh4^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I, 3, 1.), 
page 238, where some Devadatta is spoken of as possessing cows and 
gold, and some Vaidhaveya as prosperous. 

^ Vide the above (I. 1, 8.), page 134. 

^ Vide the Mahfi-bh&^a of Patanjali, (I. 3, 2.), page 248, Benares 
edition. The words are : — “ Vidy^u Shikwite : Dhanu« Shik«ate.^' 

^ Vide the above, (1. 3, 1.), page 235. 

^ Vide the above, (V. 1, 2.), page 22. 

^ Payovrata Brdhma^ias— Yav^gfi vratA EAjanyas — these words 
repeated throughout the Mantras. 

* This is the spirit of the Upani^ad-literature, 
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historically very important. In modern times, the 
rights of the natives in relation to those of the 
ruling classes of a conquered country are often 
restricted. The natives are carefully excluded 
from the benefits which are specially reserved for 
the conquerors. In like manner, the Brahmanas 
attached importance to their sacrifices and 
carefully prevented the warriors and merchants 
from performing such as they could perform. 
Possessed of the exclusive right of superintending 
the sacrifices of all classes, they maintained their 
social importance and status. The feeling of 
exclusiveness grew upon them during the period of 
the Brahmavadins. It acquired the force and the 
sanction of tradition during the Acharya-period. 
The complicated sacrificial system known as the 
Shi'outa, being systematically arranged and 
developed, discovered what blessings of this life or 
of the life to come it could confer. A sacrifice 
properly performed could secure the acquisition 
of universal sovereignty as well as the possession 
of a bullock or a cow. The Brahmanas alone 
possessed the key of all these blessings. During 
the Ach&rya-period, they became almost the gods 
of this world. Again, to sum up their history, 
the BiAhma?ras, during the .ffisi-period, prayed as 
devoutly as they could for worldly possessions. 
The Brahmavadins believed that they bad obtained 
the blessings, for the insolence and self-sufficiency, 
which glory and importance inherited create, were 
now rampant. Pfinini refers to all sacrifices from 
the establishment of a domestic fire^ to the archi- 

1 Yidt the P&wintyam (IT. 2, 37.} 
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tectural sacrifices called chayanas} Tlie distinotioB 
between Tajna and Kratu, explained by Katyayana 
in bis Shrouta-SCltra, was established at the time of 
PaJiitii “ And at the time of Katyayana the original 
sacrificial impulse was not exhausted. Thetprocess 
of systematizing was carried on. At the time 
of Patanjali, the power pf sacrifices had been 
completely established, and the feeling of in- 
solence, which exclusive privileges and “ prior 
rights” engender, predominated. “ The sacrificial 
priests walked about with red turbans on.”^ “ Gifts 
like ten pomegranates or six cakes were nothing.”* 
“ A cow or a blanket was ordinarily given.”® The 
stories of the gift of a thousand cows were freely 
told and believed.® Brahmana families formed alli- 
ances with one other and maintained their su- 
premacy.’^ ■“ The husbandman or the Shfidra was to 
be subdued’ ® — an inevitable result of exclusiveness. 
“ This multitude of Brahma7zas enjoys itself.”® 
“ Givo unto the Bi'ahmanas” and “feed the Brah- 
raa77as” wei’e social watch-w'ords.’® Beggars waited 


1 Vide tbe P5,winiyam (ITI. 1, 132.). 

2 Vide the Katyayana-Shroata-JStltra (1. 2, 5, 6 and 7.) where Jukoti 
and Yajati are tlistingu'slied. Vide the Payiinlyam (TV. 3, 68.) which 
mentions Kratus and Yajuas. 

® Vide the Mahdbh^^ya of Patanjali (I. 1, 6.), page 94, Benares 
edition. 

^ Vide the above (I. 1, 3.), page 46. 

^ Vide the above (T. 1, 3.), page 50. 

® IVc/e the above (1. 4, 2.), page 270. 

^ Vide the above (I. 1, 2.), page 36 and (I. 2, 2.), page 204. 

® Vide the above (I. 1, 7.), page 126. 

^ Vide the above (L 2, 2.), page 204. 

Vide the above (I. 2, 3.), page 2ia 
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at the door of a Brahmana whose conduct the 
customs of the educated justified.^ “ On the birth 
of a child, ten thousand cows were given to a 
Brdhmama/’* The legends like this are a powerful 
stimulant. The consequence of their action was 
that families of Brahmanas possessed cattle and 
corn constituting immense wealth ;® they married 
more than one wife.* Pretensions of sanctity based 
on religious sanctions came to be advanced. Brah- 
mawas ostentatiously abstained from attending a 
dinner given on account of the anniversary of the 
dead.® There was doubtless that haughtiness, that 
exclusiveness, that conscious self-importance, that 
spirit of contempt for what are cousidered lower 
classes, which characterize the imbecile luxurious 
descendents of great men whose extraordinary 
prowess, indefatigable labours, and powerful diplo- 
macy secure the possession of a great country. The 
feelings of insolence and exclusiveness inevitably 
produce a re-action. 


Asceticism. 

The re-action which the insolence of ruling classes 
produces invariably assumes at first the form of 
asceticism. Unable to control the external world 
and his surroundings, man attempts to control him- 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&aya of Fatanjali, Benares edition, (1. 3, 2.), 
page 250. 

2 Vide the above (1. 4, 2.), page 270. 

® Vide the above (VIL 2, 1.), page 71. 

^ Vide of the same (II. 2, 2.), page 364, also (VIL 1, 1.), pag® 5^*^' 

^ Vide of the same (I, 1, 6,), page 109, 
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self. Unable to check the ruling classes, he learns 
to check himself* Dispossessed of wealth, sup- 
pressed by artificial rules, insulted in places of 
public resort and at court, the conquered races, 
dissatisfied with themselves, became ascetics. Such 
a spirit of asceticism characterized the tiines of 
Patanjali. The history of Indian asceticism may be 
epitomized with advantage in this place. The idea 
of tapas is older than the Eisi himself.* The tapas 
at first meant deep spirituality consisting in over- 
coming the temptations of Satan known as personal 
Sin to the ancient Aryas, — every moment of one’s 
life, — and in enjoying such happiness as purity of 
the soul produces. Tapas cannot be exhaustively 
defined. The Brahmavadinas confounded Tapas with 
a sacrifice.^ The Acharyas attempted to rationalize it 
away.® Katydyana observes that knowledge is tapas* 
Asceticism was thoroughly developed at the time of 
Patanjali. At the time of Pajiini the ascetics existed.® 
But they were not respected, for they might 
have set up claims against the sacrificing orthodoxy, 
for according to Panini, the words Kouptna and 
Kasaya strangely enough mean sin and bad heart.* 


^ See the last Hues of our poem entitled the 

2 All the Chi/turhotra *S'ac?liotra, and Dashahotra mantras so often 
given in the Taittirlya-SanhitA bear out this statement. 

® Vide the Taittirlya-SanhitS, BibHotheca Indica or Weber’s edition. 

4 His words are “ Svadhydyas tapah”. 

^ Vide the Sdtra of P&mni (YI. 1, 154.). 

® Vide the above (V. 2, 20.). Kouplna is derived from KApa — a 
hollow, and signified belonging to a Kflpa, its first transferi'ed sense is 
a cloth covering the lower body. The word Kdsdya means both the 
clothes of an ascetic and a bad heart. Because ascetics covered them^ 
selves in this way, it came to convey these senses. 
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At tHe time of Patanjali ascetics abounded who 
went about bare-headed and who wore clotted 
hair. They ostentatiously perambulated thorough- 
fares', protesting against the performance of 
sacrifices.^ They necessarily incurred the enmity 
of Brahn;anas. Such protests against sacrificial 
blood-shed long preceded the actual advent of 
Shakya Sinha. In this connection, a short history 
of ahinsd to which special importance is attached 
in the Yoga^-Shastra may not be out of place. 
P&riini uses the word indefinitely.^ KatjAyana 
defines it in his way for he is fond of making 
nice distinctions.® Patanjali in his characteristic 
way sums up tlie history of the word.^ 

Society and its progress. 

In one sense, society had greatly advanced in 
civilization about the time of Patanjali. Traces of 
the softness, the etiquette, and luxuries — which 
characterize that state of civilization in which the 
fruits of the achievements of the great men that 
(^passed away, are enjoyed, — are discernible. Large 
palaces were built, elephants and their drivers added 
splendour to royalty when it paraded its retainers 
in ostentatious processions and display of pageants. 


1 Vide the Mah^bh(l«ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 1, 5.), 

page 57. Vhe original words are. ‘‘ krita karm^/ti shantir vas 

shreyasitydhSto maskari parivrdjakah.” This passage is already 
translated. 

2 Vide the Stitra of Pdnini (III. 4, 37.). 

® Vide the MahdbhS.'tya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 4, !•)> 
page 105, whore a discussion as to hins4 and ahinsd are given. 

4 Vide the above. 
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The streets of towns were watered* by professional 
water-bearers. There were regular places where 
drinking water was offered to passengers.* But 
pity! The advance of civilization is the abuse of. 
libei ty. Women drank yet they were not divorced; 
they were not ex-comrnunioated ; they were ‘not per- 
secuted. They were simply told that they would be 
punished in the world beyond the grave, when the 
gods would not take them to the heavenly abodes 
of tlieir lords.* Dramas were performed. The 
artistic exhibition of heroes and heroines encourag- 
ed the composition of Purawas on the one side, and 
the art of statuary on the other.® Tliough the 
statues were not worshipped, yet society showed a 
tendency to idolatry. Images were carried from 
door to door, exhibited and admired.® Patanjali 
epigrammatically remarks that images were sold 
and that by a class of men who had showed a 
marked tendency to idolatry inasmuch as, being 
avaricious, they exposed images for sale. The 
passage of Patanjali is interesting, for it shows 
that the Aryas condemned the sale of images,* 
though they sanctioned their exhibition. The 


" Vide the ^lal-fi/bhasya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (1. 4, 4 ), 
page 295. 

^ Vide the above (TI 1, 1.) page 307. 

^ Vide the above (HI. 2, 1.) page 65. (Tods do not take that 
Br^hm;v;?a-woruau, who drinks, to the abode of her husband (paliloka),” 
Vide the translation in the foot-note above. 

^ Vide the SO’ra of Filhini (V^. 3, 90). 

® Vide the Mahabhti^«ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V. 3, 2.) 
page 73. 

^ ^Vcjording to Pa/iiai (V. 3, 95.) the termination Kw in the sense 
of reproach is to be added on. A statue takes it or an image takes 
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Aryas, therefore, did not possess any household 
gods as such at the time of Patanjali. At the 
time of P^lwini, Vedic gods were known and 
Vedic reminiscences were stored up in memory.^ 
At the time of Patanjali, new gods seem to have 
competed for popular attention. Of course, Patan- 
jali mentions first Brahma and Prajapati, but along 
with them Shiva, Vaishrava7ia, Skanda, and Vish^- 
kha come.^ At the time of Pawini meat was 
generally eaten. A cow was killed in honour of a 
guest. Tlie word cow-killer meant a great guest.* 
At the time of Katyayana nice distinctions as to 
the flesh of what animals could be eaten were 
made ^ Patanjali’s favorite illustrations of exege- 
tical principles are founded on the practice of 

it according to (V. 3, 96.). When a picture of a man is spoken of, the 
termination is dropped according to (V» 3, 98). The Stltra (V, 3, 
99.) is important. It lays down two marks — ‘for livelihood, and 
not being fit for sale.' Now, the house-hold gods possess the second 
mark and not the first. The gods exhibited in the temple or from 
door to door possess both the marks. Hence our statement that 
Patau j all’s comments appear to be tampered with. 

1 Vide the Sfitras of Pdniui (VI. 3, 26-31.). All these Sfitras 
are interesting inasmuch as they show that gods were attended to. 
The gods are all sacrificial. 

3 Vids the Mahabha^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (VI. 3, 1.), 
page (89), the gods mentioned are Shiva and others — a fact to be 
specially noticed. 

8 Vide the Sfitra of P^tnini (HI. 4, 73.). 

4 Vide the Mah^bhft^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 4, 1.), 
page 105. “(There is) sense from himdrtha (the sense of killing) 
being declared. The declaration of the termination namula in con- 
nection with hanti (the verbal root han to kill) has indeed sense. 
What is the sense ? The declaration of the sense of not killing 
(ahinsArtha). The verbal root han to kill having the sense of not 
killing takes likewise the termination namula * * * How again 
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eating flesh. A slice of flesh is mentioned along 
with pomegranates. A fish and its scales demon- 
strate the employment of exegetics so far as the 
acceptance or rejection of a portion of a text is 
concerned, A preparation of rice and flesh, so 
well-known among the Mahomedans of India by 
the name of PuMva, seems to have been much 
appreciated. Vegetable food was distinguished from 
animal food, and dry boiled rice from flesh- 
rice. The flesh of dogs is mentioned.^ Though 
flesh as well as oil was never to be sold by the 
Aryas, yet cows were freely sold.’^ The pulse® 
(phaseolus radiatus) was not eaten, and was per- 
haps considered to be impure as at present. But 
the idea of its substitution for flesh in connection 
with sacrifices and oblations to manes, did not 
exist, for there was no necessity. Flesh was eaten, 
and the pulse was abstained from, while now the 
one is abstained from and the other is eaten. When 
the facts, that sacrifices were often performed, and 

from the sense of hiiisit (killing) by this the declaration (of this 
sense) of Kanti to be had even by one who wishes (so) V* The last 
words are important. Both of these senses are declared, adds 
Fatanjali, by a Vdrtika, and Panini gives grounds for an inference. 

1 The following passages bear out the statement of the text. Vide 
the MahdbhS-^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (1. 1, 1,) jiage 10 — ‘‘those 
animals having five, five nails, are to be eaten.” “ A ball of flesh : ten 
pomegranates” (I. 2, 2.), page 200. Some one, seeking flesh, carries a 
number of fish with their bones and scales (shakala) (all) being con- 
nected, see (I. 2,'l.), page 196. The constituents of dry rice are also 
different : (those) of flesh-rice are also different, see (I. 3, 1.), page 
233. The Shouvam (canine) mdnsam (flesh), see (VII. 2, 2.), page 111, 

2 Vide the same (I. 1, 12.), page 34 ; and (I. 2, 1.), page 199. 

^ The are not to be eaten — this being said, even the mixed 

are not eaten (I. 1, 7.), page 128. 
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that they necessitated the slaughter of animals of 
all kinds, are considered along with the fact that at 
least at the time of Patanjali, delicate distinc- 
tions were made about killing animals* and the 
importance of abstaining from it, the conclusion 
suggests itself that the popular conscience had 
begun to be awakened to the sense of the wicked- 
ness of killing animals. The performance of long 
sacrifices had overshot itself. The first indistinct 
traces of a re-action against sacrifices were dis- 
cernible.^ But the re-action had not assumed a 
definite form : it was as yet confined to the schools 
and colleges : and it had not as yet resulted in any 
organized effort to suppress the slaughter of ani- 
mals, either for daily food or for a sacrifice. 

Pater-Familias. 

Each family constituted a patriarchal system of 
government in itself. It fornied a gotra, a word 


1 Vide the MahabluXs 3 *a of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 4, 1.) 
page 106. Again, the \V( rds of Kfit ayana “ Bhakserahinsarthasya — 
rneanifig the verb Bhakd to eat, when it siToifies ahin^d. This is 
a significant statement in this connection. Vide (1.4 3.), page 291 
of the M<ihabhcl?ya of Patanjali, Benares editiotr. “ Why of ahinsar- 
tha ? Bhak^ijyanti yavan balivardah — ie., bullocks eat barley.” The 
question of the verb Baksa is thus, again and again discussed. 

2 The Vartika — the Vrata, a small religious performance first 
referred to in the Upanisada recognized as authoritative throughout 
India— the Vrata ending in feeding Bii irnawas, in the case of accom- 
plishing such a vrata * the original words being “ VraUd- 
bhojana-tannivrityos.” The transition from Yajna to Vrata is 
historically very important. To this Vrata-sjs^em Patanjali refers 

again la this family, the vratas are finished. Vide (1. 4, 4.) 
page 305. 
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denoting a particular stage in pastoral life. The 
Eisis really lived a pastoral life. The Brahma- 
vfidins inherited it, aud in their sacrilioes repre- 
sented it, as the mere ceremonies of sending cows 
off to graze, and their milking particularly signify. 
A Gotra or a patriarchal family included all the 
members of an united family from the heir-apparent 
to a great-grandson. The patriarch was called the 
progenitor, and the heir-apparent, a youth by way 
of pre-eminence.^ When, the patriarch being dead, 
the brothers had to manage and lead tlie family, 
the eldest brother took the place of his father. 
The patriarch’s son and the younger brothers, 
designated youths, were completely under his 
authority.^ All the members of a family again 
obeyed any one who happened to be older than 
themselves, and who survived the patriarch or his 
lineal descendants, that is, the pater-familias passed 
to a collateral relation. Lingual usages originated 
in the recognition of the patriarchal system. An 
old man was respected, when the title of ■patriarch 
was given to him, and contempt was shown, 
when one was called a youth.'* Panini explains the 
details of the system, for it existed in his time in 
its entirety. At the time of Katyayana, society 


> The words used by Kaiya^a for defining a Gotra are 5iai- 
prajauascha loke gotramibyiichyato.” Vide the Mahablia^ya of 
I’atanjali (IV. 1, 3.), page 39. 

2 Vide the SAtrfte of Pllmni (IV. 1, 162-167.). It ia irne that the 
flefinition of a Gotra as given by Pdniai is his own. But the rela* 
tions, as between an uncle and a nephew, and elder and younger 
brothers, were established and recognized, and Paaini^s Sdtras, there- 
fore, are important as throwing light on the social system. 

3 Vide the Sintra of Pa^iini (IV. 1, 167,). 
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seems to have undergone a change. The binding 
power of the patriarchal system is weakened as 
soon as the family-circle is enlarged. Young men 
transgress stringent rules, when they find that they 
can do so with impunity. KS,ty&yana specially 
notices patriarchal deterioration in a Vartika.^ The 
patriarchal system w^s, of course, the heritage of 
the Br&hma«as, who represented the polished society 
which led the aboriginal tribes at the time of 
P^nini. The system was adopted by all classes at 
the time of Katydyana. A great change passed 
over society between the times of Kfityayana and 
Patanjali. The distinction of Gotras in the mean- 
time died out. The patriarchal system was relaxed. 
Patanjali considers it, in one way, to be ancient. 
A new system superseded it. The distinction, 
between a Gotra or pater-familias as religiously in- 
herited and a popular Gotra, was established at the 
time of Patanjali.^ Buddhism, by attempting to in- 
troduce inter-marriages between different classes of 
society, succeeded in abolishing the distinction 


1 Vide the Mahdbh^sya of Patanjali (II. 4, 1.), page 405. His 
words are : — Abrahmana-gotra-mAtr&d-yuva-pratyayasyopasankhyS.- 
nam^' signifying that the termination called i/uva is to be declared 
(in the case) of all Gotras which are not those of Brdhmanas. The 
system of Gotras was thoroughly developed among the Brfi,hmanas as 
is seen from the utterances of Ashvaidyana in his Shrouta>Stitra. 

2 Vide the Mah^bhd^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 1, 2.), 
page 35. The original words are ; “ Kul&khyd loke Gotr§<bhimatah 
Gotr§.vayav& ityuchyante.” Its sense is : — Among the people the 
names of families, recognized as Gotras, .are called Ootrdvayavdh 
This utterance is significant ; for the Gotra-system had out-grown 
itself, and such names as Devadatta and Yajnadatta had come into 
existence. 
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itself. Now the distinction is known to the Brah- 
manas only, and is observed so far as the marriage- 
law is concerned. But the Gotra does not exist as 
the pater-familias — the essential and exclusive prin- 
ciple of the system on which society was built. 

Ecclena- 

There were noble as distinguished from ignoble 
families. An assemblage of the former formed an 
ecclesia called a Charawa for which a council called 
a Pansad legislated for regulating the relations, 
ecclesiastical as well as social, between different 
families, for each family had a perfect system of 
government for itself.* At the time of the Bisis the 
patriarchal system predominated. Yet the BiAh- 
manas, Ksatriyas, and the Vaishyas formed the 
essential parts of the Aryan Society as a whole, as 
they attended to the practical concerns of social 
life. The Gotamas and Kaw-vas, however, formed 
the real essence of the Aryan Society. The patri- 
arch represented his kith and kin on every occasion 
of active life. When the number of families had 
grown, and when the relation between different 
families became complicated, the system of ecclesia 
or Charawa necessarily sprang up and grew. A 
Charawa or ecclesia had many members belonging 
to different families. Its constitution was based on 
a sort of literary or scholastic consanguinity.® The 
AchS,ryas actually recognized double consanguinity ; 

^ The system explained as the pater-familias or Qotra-system. 

2 Vide the SAtra of Pinini (IV. 3, 77.). 
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a Gotra showed the family in which one was born. 
His other name showed the ecclesia to which ho 
belonged. As every person was bound to go to an 
AchSTya^for instruction, he was considered his 
descendant.' A family consisting of a few indivi- 
duals had little or no power compared to that of an 
ecclesia which could muster a large number of 
followers. But a few persons, learned and influen- 
tial, representing the different ecolesias, necessarily 
led society. They constituted the Parisad. At 
the time of Panini the ecclesia as well as the Parisad 
existed, and both were powerful.® During the 
scholastic period of which K^tyayana is the repre- 
sentative, the social arrangement, based on the 
system of ecclesia led by a Parisad, had almost 
become extinct. When Patanjali wrote, it was 
known only in theory. Yet powerful schools, such 
as we have already described, existed, but they only 
adopted the phraseology of the system which had 
become obsolete, as its spirit was extinct. The 
arrangement of Gotras as well as the system of 
ecclesia had disappeared or they were known only 
in theory. At the time of Shakya Sinha, it was 
systematically ignored. The Shakyas revolted 
against a system which had ceased to have life and 
power. 

1 AoMrya-karaJia was the name by which Upanayana or sending 
a hoy to an Ach&rya for instruction was known. Vide the Shtra of 
P&»ini (I. 3. 36.) 

2 Vide for instance the Sdtras of P&wini (IV. 2, 46.) and (VI. 3, 
86.). The Sutra of FA?uni (IV. 4, 44.) is important in this connection. 
The FArisadyas were those who attended a Parisad. The Sutras (43 
and 44 of IV. 4.) require to be read together to see the force 
of Ffirwadyas. 
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Laxity of Morala* 

A great laxity of morals necessitated Buddhistic 
stern and high morality. The Vedic traditions had 
almost lost their hold on the minds of the people. 
A new order of things loomed in the horizon. 
Sacrificial practices were openly ridiculed. Idolatry 
was also developed. The opponents, who now 
sought to lead the non-Aryan races, which showed 
strong tendencies towards idolatry, and among 
which a kind of idolatry prevailed, encouraged 
religious processions, and openly attacked sacrificial 
rites. In truth, the sacrificial rites of the Aryas 
had been ridiculed by the non-Aryas from the 
earliest times. “If a little liquor could secure 
Heaven, why not drink hogsheads to secure better 
Heaven P” Such was the question asked by men 
whose songs Patanjali characterizes as besotted.* 
While, on the contrary, Patanjali supports sacri- 
ficial rites with all his energy, and speaks of the 
idols as worthless, using such words as — “ an idol 
of a flat nose, and an idol of a long nose.”* The 
care, with which women were respected, was 
relaxed. Patanjali speaks of concubines and 
humorously alludes to lewd women in the course of 


1 Vide th,e Mah&bha»ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 1, 1.), 
page 7. When a large number (literally a circle) of the vessels of the 
colour of Udumbara (if) drunk does not take (one) to Heaven, then 
what ? Can that which is used in a sacrifice take him to Heaven ? 
The literature which the above quotation represents had grown up 
at the time of Patanjali, 

2 Vidt of the same (lY. 1, 2.), page 28. The remarks of Patanjali 
on the Satra of Pinini (lY. 1, 54.), are important in this connection. 
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his lectures.' The spirit of academic dignity and 

A 

purity had departed. The Ach^ryas had laid doTrn 
that a pupil was not to speak of a woman, much 
less to see her face, and that he was to shun every 
temptation.® Patanj all’s allusion to lewd practices, 
therefore, discovers a moral degeneracy. From the 
earliest times, the non>Aryas opposed and attacked 
the sacrificial rites of the Aryas, which distinguish- 

A 

ed them. The non-Aryas worshipped improper 
gods — a fact which distinguishes them.® Opposi- 
tion based on difference of worship and rites is the 
key to the proper appreciation of the struggle 
between the races. The offspring of illicit inter- 
course between sexes had multiplied. The sons of 
widows had acquired social position and influence.^ 
Old maidens are mentioned whose minds revolted 
against the scholastic laxity of morals.® There were 
Abelards in India who, though highly educated and 
respected by the common people for their learning, 
freely indulged their appetites and thus brought 
contempt on themselves. Usury prevailed.® The 
creditors necessarily belonged to the upper classes 
whose influence was great. The debtors belonged 


1 Vide The Mahfi^bhftjya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 1, 6.), 
page 59. There is punning on tho word Bh^ry&s which means also 
K«atriyas. 

2 Vide Ashval&yana’s Grihya^SAtra. 

3 Vide the Taittirtya-Sanhitd. (III. 1, 6, 1.). 

* Vide the MahS.bh§^ya of Patanjali. Benares edition, (1.3,1.), 
page 238. The original words are “ kdhjo Vaidhaveyas ” 

5 Vide the above (VIII. 2, 1.), page 25. The original words are 
“Vriddha Kumirt." The story told about her asking a boon, is 
interesting. 

® Vide of the same (IV. 3, 3.), page 90. 
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to tlie poorer lower clagses. Usury, when sanc- 
tioned and enforced, is always revolutionary. The 
opponents took advantage of this state of things 
and instilled into the minds of the people contempt 
towards their leaders. The foundation of faith in 
the order established was sapped. 'I'he irreligious 
were known.^ They openly attacked the social 
order which now depended for its support on mere 
conceits such as Praj^pati, who consists of seventeen 
syllables^ and who is himself metrical, constituted 
a sacrifice. Mere forms, destructive of the spirit 
of religion, had superseded the reality of sentiment 
which stirs up society and cenews its life. This 
degeneracy pointed to a social change which had 
not as yet come. 


Conclusion. 

We have thus stated the social argument based 
on the condition of the people. The facts of the 
supremacy of the Br&hmawas, the decay of regene- 
rating sentiments, and the predominance of mere 
forms lead to the conclusion that Buddhism had 


1 Vide the of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 3, 3.), 

page 90. 

Vide of the same (IV. 3, 3.), page 91. The word O&hr&vaya pro- 


nounced by an Adhvaryu at every oblation consista of 4 syllables, 

Astu Shrousa^ pronounced by the Agnldhra 4 syllables. 

Ye yajAmahe pronounced by the Hota 5 syllables. 

Yaja— again by an Adhvaryu ... 2 syllables. 

Ydsat — again by the HotA...... 2 syllables. 


17 Syllables 

All these significant and mysterious forms constitute the Vedic 
I^rajApati, to whom much importance is attached. 
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come ; but that Shakya Sinha had not organized 
opposition to the Brfi.hmanas. The iMIls, as con- 
necting and supporting different items of circum- 
stantial evidence we have produced, are important. 
Patanjali, therefore, flourished before Sh&kya Sinha, 
about 700 years before Christ. 


Section V. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE ACHARYA-PERIOD. 

The knowledge of geography is a special index 
of the activities of a nation. The Greeks were better 
geographers as their conquests extended. The 
Mahomedans knew more of geography after their 
invasion of different countries of Asia and Europe. 
Geographical statements occur in the literature of 
every nation — literature comprising different 
periods. Geographical notices, therefore, can be a 
good basis for fixing the chronology of the different 
periods in the history of a nation, because the 
notices indicate historical sequence. 

The geographical antecedents of the Achilrya-period. 

Geographical notices, though sometimes scanty, 
occur throughout the Sanhitfts, Brahmawas, and 
Upani.sad8, point to the progressive advance of the 
Aryas in India, and afford considerable aid in 
fixing the chronology of important periods in the 
ancient history of India. A part of Sanhita-litera- 
ture alone belongs to the first period, when the 
Aryas struggled on the North-western borders of 
India, fighting their way down into the valley of 
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the Indus/ and when they had not marched in a 
body able to occupy the valley of the Ganges. Yet 
they aspired after the occupation of the fertile 
country between the Ganges and the Jamna, and 
some explorers, like Livingstone in Africa, had 
reached important places even on the lower banks 
of the Ganges. In the second period — ^that of their 
occupation — they began to look into Southern India 
which they considered as unbounded.” Regular 
kingdoms were organized in Madra.® The Kurus, 
who figure most in the history of this period, 
pressed onwards, and succeeded in making an 
impression of their poweif on the barbarous 
aborigines: such tribes as PunoJras, Shabaras, 
Miitibas, and the rest gave way.'* A legend in the 
Aitareya-Brahma^ta in this connection is suggestive. 
Vishvamitra patronized, and delivered from misery, 
a son of a poor adventurous Arya who had isolated 
himself from the body of the Aryan invaders, had 
settled in a wilderness, and had lived quietly with 


^ Vide tlie /dk-Sauhita (III. 53, 9.). Vishvamitra was the gi’eat 
Arya who crossed the Indus — crossing the Indus in those days was 
idore arduous than crossing the Rhine hy the Germans, or the Danube 
hy tile Russians, in modern times — because the Aryan invaders of India 
wore also explorers. 

2 Vide the Taittirlya-Br^hmana (III. 12, 9, 1.) which speaks of the 
Unbounded South as being given to the Yajur-Veda. 

^ Vide the Aitareya-Br&hmana (VlII. 14.). 

^ Vide of the same (VII, 18,): the story of Vishvamitra is 
simply a tradition of the times of the Aitareya-Br4hma;ia. When a 
tradition justifies a social practice, a custom, or a ceremony, it is of 
great importance. The words Vaishvamitr^ dasyfindm bhfiyw^A4h*' 
deserve attention. The legend is geographically important as it shows 
the relation between Aryan and non-Aryan occupation of the different 
parts of the country and the bearing of the two races on each other, 

47 
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hia family. He sold to a prince bis son who was to 
be sacrificed. The poor Bi4hma%a-boy was adopted 
by Visbv&mitra who called him Devarata — ^VisbvA- 
mitra, one of the first great patriarchs, who 
considered all tribes, Aryaa and non-Aryan, as his 
children.*' His elder sons rebelled against him on 
account of his adoption of Devarata, and were 
excluded by VishvS,mitra from a share in his 
property, and were cursed with ignorance. The 
inferior tribes like the PuTidras were his elder 
children, because they had long lived in the land. 
Their ignorance is explained by a curse. Their 
disobedience to Vishv^mitra discovers their non- 
Aryan origin as they did not perform the rites of 
the Aryas. The legend is important as it puts 
forth a view of the origin of the aboriginal tribes, 
and accounts for their ignorance and exclusion from 
the privileges of the Arays who now occupied the 
land. There are more notices in the eighth Chapter 
of the Aitareya-Brahmana, which probably was 
subsequently added as the story is extended to the 
times of Janmejaya, son of Pariksiti. In the third 
period of the history of the Aryan occupation of 
India, large and flourishing kingdoms were esta- 
blished ; the paramount power of the Aryas 
was recognized: their institutions commanded 
respect ; the aborigines, over-powered and suppress- 
ed, had learnt to submit. The third period is, 
therefore, important as the Aryas showed not only 
literary and philosophical but political activity. 
Even before Esim^ led an expedition into Southei’n 


1 Vide (VII. 18.) of the Aitareya-llrahrnana. 
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India, many energetic Aryas had penetrated to the 
banks of rivers ini'the South, erected huts for them- 
selves, and contemplated nature and worshipped 
their gods ; for VMmlki mentions ascetics who 
received Mma and welcomed him.' 

The Tujtts (tf fkniai. 

The Northern, Western, and Eastern Aryas and 
their grammar-schools, with their characteristic 
lingual usages are mentioned',^ while the South is 


1 Ashramas or hermitages are described in the Ara7iya-Kan(/a. 
The hermits in Southern India received Rilma and helped him by 
their advice and Aryan sympathies. 

Articles of merchandise brought from Tarshish or Ophir in Solo- 
mon’s ships, about 1000 B* 0., include the following : — 

1. TMt the ordinary name for a peacock on the Malabar coast ; 

in Tamil cc uutries, Mai/il ; and Sanskrit It deserves to be 

compared with Shikhi. 

2. ES/f as mentioned in Kings and Chronicles, is- the Sanskrit 

hapiaud the Greek and English ape. 

3. S/ien Habbinif the tooth of the habb, is ivory ; Ilabb being in 
Sanskrit tMa, Greek 

4. Algim is Sanskrit Valguha, and'Tamil-Malayd^am,am^w or alagiit 
Hebrew Ahaloth or Almlim is Tatnii-MalaySiam agliil^ Sanskrit agaru. 

h. Greek Sanskrit Yrtki. 

6. Kurundhu, Tamil -Malay a^am Jcaruppu or Kdrppu is hlrfali of 
the Arabs ; Tamil-Malay^l?am Karuva^ which means pungent, is 
Sanskrit Kafu, these being names for cinnamon. 

7. Karpdra is Tamil-Malay&^am Kamppu — the name for cam- 
phor, and Ctesias mentions it in the form of 

These and some other words, found among the Tamilians, and being 
of Sanskrit origin, were introduced into the South at or before the 
time of the expedition of BAma. 

2 The words Prdchllm and TJdlchAm — of the Eastern and 
Northern people— occur frequently throughout the SAtras of PAnini. 
Vide for instance, (III, 4, 18 and 19. ^ 
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not even once alluded to as the abode of the Aryas, 
Many towns of Vdlhika^ are particularly noticed iu 
(Pfi,«ini), though their names are passed over. He 
speaks of Sankala and K&pishi.* The Aryas had 
occupied the Panjab, and descended into Sindhu 
(modern Sindha), into Pfi,raskara® (modern Thala 
P&rkara), and into Kaghchha^ (modern Kutch) which 
was then an island bordering on the sea. The 
Kurus and Madras had taken possession on the 
Panjab-side of the plains at the foot of the 
Himalayas. The Bharatas had advanced into the 
East.® Colonies were established in Kamboja, 
Souvira, Magadha, and Kosala.® The Himalaya* 
with its three summits^ towering over the rest, and 
inspiring awe, particularly attracted attention, its 
only one summit being mentioned in the 
V^jasaneya-Sanhita.® The rivers Vipas (modern 
Bias), Suvlistu (modern Swat), and the ocean-liko 
Indus fertilized the fields of the Aryas, conveyed their 
boats, and afforded them great aid in extending their 
dominion.® Some explorers had marched up to the 

1 It must be noticed that P^nini calls V^lhika by the name of 
V&hika. F^c^d the Sdtra of Panini (IV. 2, 117.). 

2 Vide the Sdtras of Panini (IV. 2, 75.) and (IV. 2, 99.). 

3 Yide the Sdtras of Panini (IV. 3, 93.) and (VI. 157.). 

4 Vide, the above (IV. 2, 133.) and interpret (IV. 3, 10.) along 
with it. 

5 Vide the above (IV. 2, 130-131.) and (IT. 4, 66.). 

6 Yide the above (IV. 1, 175.) (IV. 1, 148, 170, and 171.). 

^ Vide the Sdtra (V. 4, 147.). 

3 Vide the /iik-SanhitS, (VIII. 44, 16.) and the V^jasaneya-SanhiU 
(13, 14.), where Kakut in the sense of a summit (uchchrita) is used. 

« Yide P^nini’sSdtras (IV. 2, 77.) and (IV. 2, 74.), where the Nor- 
thern side of the Vipfts is specially mentioned. 
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Shone and had taken, possession of some places.^ 
Ushinara, situated beyond K^plla (modern Oabnl) 
and rich in its flocks of sheep and wool, manufac- 
tured -woolen blankets and imported* them into 
Valhika, which included the modern Panjab, and a 
part of Afghanistan, watered by the Swat; and ex- 
tended beyond modem Balkh. A number of settle- 
ments, made by individual families and their 
followers, are mentioned by Pa»ini in a group,* 
which, when carefully examined, discovers such 
names as Parashariya and Maitrayanaka — names 
almost identical with those of the well-known 
ShakhA,s of the P4rasharyas and Maitraya»iyas/ The 
names of Moudgallyas and Shandilyayanas are 
suggestive.® The Sdtra which mentions sixty-five 
places at once is highly important, as some of them 
can be identified with those noticed by ancient 
European geographers such as Ashmaka* (their 
Assini). ShMatura was the place of Panini.'^ Per- 
haps the position of Eastern, Western, and Nothern 

A 

Aryan settlements was determined by the position 
of Shalatura, for the Nothern Kurus and Madras 


1 Vide Pdnini^s Stitra (IV. 1, 43.). 

- Yidt of the same (II. 4, 20.). Even now hundreds of blankets, 
made of wool, are brought down into India from the side of Oabul 
by caravans who enter India about the beginning of November. Vide 
the V<^jasaneya-Sanhita (23, 18.) for K^mplla. 

3 Yidt the Sdtra of Pdnini (IV. 2, 80.). 

^ Yidt the Charana-vyhba. 

^ These names occur in the Sdtra (IV. 2, 80.). 

® Pliny^s history and Herodotus. 

^ Tradition mentions Sh^l&tura as the place of Pa^iini. Th© 
Chinese traveller Hiouen-thsang mentions a flourishing grammar- 
school at Shdifttura. 
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are located on the Panjab^side of the Himalaya in 
the Aitareya-Brahmana.* Th© ooloviy Tfas named 
after the surname (Gotra) of the Aiya who had 
established it, for the names of Gotras and settle- 
ments were often identical.® A particular distinc- 
tion between a native place and a place of resi- 
dence was made* — a fact, which shows that a spirit 
of adventurous emigration and of .making settle- 
ments strongly prevailed. The boundaries of the 
settlements could not be precisely marked, for 
some places were considered as pure and others 
as impure,* according as it was convenient to 
celebrate a sacrifice, or according as the Aryan 
settlers predominated, as they were hemmed in on 
all sides by wild mountain-tribes like the Yousdbeyas.* 
Yet they had occupied both the banks of the Indus 
which runs through the Panjab and Sindha,* and 
which breaks up its banks and insidiously changes 
its course. The rising ground, between the high 
ridges formed by the water-shed of its tributaries. 


1 Vide the Aitareya-Brdhmana (VIII. 14). The princes in these 
districts got the VairUjya-coronatioD-ceremony performed on them. 

2 Vide for instance (IV. 1, 148.), where Souvira i& both the name of 
a district and of a Gotra. 

3 Vide Sdtras of Pd?iini (IV. 3, 89, and 90.). 

^ In forming Ashcharya by (VI. 1, 147.), the contrary example of 
Acharya given. Again according to a T^rtika on (III. 1, 100.) of 
Pdnini aa given by BhaWoji in his Siddh^nta Koumudt, Acharyo 
deshah i.e., a pure country, is mentioned and distinguished. 

5 the Sdtra of P&Tiini (V. 3, 117.), and compare (IV. 3, 91.) 
with it. 

® Vide of the same (III. 1, 115.). This SAtra characteristically 
describes the force of the Indus. The government of the country has 
always to pass laws for the rights of the people which are invaded 
by the river. In Sindha, this is well-known. 
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•was brought under cultivation and was known as 
the Antarghana* (the solid middle). Sacrifices were 
performed : theKsatriyas hunted, enjoying the sports, 
and ruled over their territories which were denomi- 
nated after the names of their clans.® They showed 
a great power and energy in establishing themselves, 
building towns, digging wells, and subjugating the 
aborigines.* The territory (Visaya) under one prince 
was divided into districts (J&napadas) and townships ; 
hamlets and stations of herdsmen were scattered 
about.* The establishment of stations of herdsmen 
discovers the pastoral condition, at least of those 
who constituted the subjBct-races called the Sangha 
(the crowd or the populace)- By way of distinction, 
the Aryas were called the higher classes or Utgba® as 
we have already pointed out. Sometimes learned 
Brahmanas, who could superintend sacrifices, were 
called by the names* of the district where they 
resided — a fact which gives grounds to infer that 
they had to travel to the court of a prince or 
baron — a Ksatriya, who intended to perform a 
sacrifice. Yet the power and suzerainty of one 
Ksatriya-prince was recognized.'^ Hence sometimes 


1 the Sdtra (TIL 3, 78.) of P&mni. K^shikd-vritti observes 
Antarghana Sanjnibbdto VHhike^u desha-vishem uchj^ate.” 

2 Vide the above (IV. 1, 174.) the wording is te tadrajAh.” 

^ The inhabitants of mountain-fastnesses are already referred to, 
Vide the Stitra of P&wini (IV. 3, 56.). 

^ The terms j&napada, gr^ma, nagara and gho^a occur in the work 
of P&nini. 

^ We have explained their distinction at length in the first sec- 
tion of the fourth chapter,. 

6 Vide the Sfitras of P&wini (V. 4, 104.), 

7 Vide the Sfitra of PAnini (V. 1, 41.). 
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strange political combinations , took place, when 
suzerainty was to be established.^ The valley of 
the Indus, as it flows through the Pan jab and 
Sindha, and approaches Kutcb, was the scene of 
Aryan activities at the time of P&»ini, though some 
Aryas had penetrated to the river Shone in the East.* 

The times of K&ty&yana- 

The spirit of adventure,, and exploration was now 
more developed. The desert, which separates the 
valley of the Indus from that of the Jamna, and 
which threatened for a time to thwart the progress 
of Aryan colonization, was explored and named at 
the time of Kiltyayana.* The Aryan names are signi- 
ficant. The names of large deserts and stupendous 
mountains discover the feelings with which they are 
first approached such as the fear they inspire or,the 
hope they raise. The Aryas called the desertof Rajpu- 
tana — Maru^ — an abode of death. The geographical 
bearings of the desert were determined, and the 
Aryas specially directed tlieir energy to the occupa- 
tion of the fertile valley of the Ganges.® The 
sphere of the activities of the SMvas or Schlavas — 


1 Special interests existed. Where different interests exist, com- 
binations or parties are developed as a matter of course. Vide the 
Sdtra of P&mni (V. 1, 11.), where the interests of the Charakas are dis- 
tinctly mentioned. 

3 Vide the Sfltra of P&nini (V. 1, 43.). 

* The Vartika is : — Maru shabdasyopasankhy&nam. 

^ Vide the VArtika about the name already quoted. 

® The discussion about what was the aljode of the Aryas (the AryA- 
varta) was originated in the time of KAiyAyaua. 
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settlers in Madra and its vicinity — was enlarged.^ 
Their settlement included new tracts and towns.* 
The SSilveyjis also extended their boundaries. 
Numberless places in parts of India were considered 
to have or really had no names. Modern travellers 
in Africa often find large tracts and interesting 
villages on the banks of purling streams without 
names by which to distinguish them. The same 
difficulties the ancient Aryas had to encounter in 
India. A settlement of the name of Chola was made- 
Its position on the map can be identified.® The 
South, into which Rama had made an expedition 
and in one or two parts'* of which colonies had 
been established, was not totally neglected.^ The 
kingdom of the Paradyas or the Whites flourished — 
exercising a general civilizing influence on the 

A 

Taranians, imbuing their minds with Aryan feeling 
and thought, and enlarging the focus of their 
observation and knowledge by directing their 
attention to the Aryas in the north.^ The fertile and 

1 Vide the Vartika on (lY. 1, 173.) of the SiUras of Pa?uni. The 
VArtika is important as it shows how the Stllveyas had grown, and 
what tracts they had occupied. VideW\Q Sdtras (108-178 of IV. 1.) 
of Pamni. The Vilrtika is given in the Vdrtika-Pai/ia, but is not met 
with in the MahS^bhA-dya of Patanjali. 

^ Udumbara, Linga, Sliaradaricfa, Tilakhala, and others are 
mentioned in the above VArtika. The town UdumbarAvatt is often 
mentioned by Patanjali. Some BrAhma?ias in Gujarath are still 
designated Oudumbaras. 

8 It is known to begin from Tirupati in the Madras Presidency 
and to include a portion of the Coromandal coast. Vide the MahA.- 
bhA^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 1, 4.), pages 60 and 61. The 
remarks of Patanjali are important from a geographical point of view. 

^ Vide the VArtika Fajicforjanapaddt k.mtriyat-c/ya/i vaktavyah.’* 

^ The Aryavarta is often and often detined by Patanjali as the 

abode of the genuine Aryas. 

48 
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i’omantic banks of tHe God4vari, the Kdveri and 
the T&mbrapami proved too tempting not to 
attract numbers of Aryan settlers.* The emigrants 
made a distinction between the valleys of the 
Ganges and of the God&vari. The first they 
considered their native home — a land of purity 
and of sacrifices — and. the last — a country where 
wealth was to be amassed. Not satisfied with the 
new countries where the aborigines had not yet 
learnt to respect the rites of the Aryas, some 
returned to their native country — the valley of the 
Ganges. Hence a distinction was made, based on 
sacrificial grounds, and a country of no rites is 
mentioned by Katyayana — a fact which suggests the 
consolidation of the Aryan settlements in the 
Gangetic valley.* Panini gives minute details of the 
Panjab and the valley of the Indus. Kiltyayana 
does not refer to it, but speaks of the desert of 
Maru (modern Rajaputana), The times had 
advanced : the Aryas had made progress : their 
energy was at this time engrossed not so much by 
geographical discoveries as by the questions they 
had to settle among themselves — questions partly 
philosophical and partly theological.* 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, where the 
VArtika is not given. Yet Patanjali mentions the town of Nasik. The 
settlements of PA?icfya, Chola, and Kerala, were beyond the Goda- 
vari in the South. Hence the word uyatt in the V4rtika on the 
Sdtra (V. 4, 75.) of Pdnint, as given by Bha^iojl, deserves attention. 
We have diflferently construed it. 

3 The Vfi.rtika which determines by inference what was the ‘Achar- 
yO^deshah’ already referred to, gives grounds for this statement. 

s Vide remarks on scholasticism made in the section which treats 
of the literature of the Ach&rya-period, 
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Times of Patanjali- 

Emigration into tho South of India continued, and 
as fertile and salubrious localities were discovered, 
it acquired a new significance, and produced a new 
difficulty, rather political than religious. If it had 
not been obviated in time, the cause of the Aryan 
settlements on the banks of the Ganges would 
have suffered. An idea had been gradually growing. 
Paraini implies that he considered some places to be 
specially suited to the performance of religious 
rites.* At the time of K4ty&yana, some places were 
declared to be pure enough for permanent coloniza- 
tion.® The Aryas, in the interval between K^ty^yana 
and Patanjali, developed the idea, and based upon it 
an enactment which had more power than 'gS' act 
of a modern legislative council. The former simply 
embodied the general feeling of the people and 
expressed it. The latter is imposed without the 
consent of those who are really affected by it. 
A religious feeling is a gradual growth : a legal 
enactment of conquerors is a coercive measure 
suddenly imposed from without. The Gangetic 
valley, where the Aryas had settled for centuries, 
was now considered the native home — the mother- 

A 

land. It was significaiitly called the Aryavarta — 
the abode of the Aryas — ^the holy land — pre-emi- 


1 Vide the remarks about ‘ Acharyo-deshah* already made. 

2 In two places Patanjali recurs to this definition of the Aryfivarta. 
Vide the Mah4bhfi?ya, Benares edition, (IL 4^ 1.), page 397, and (VI. 
3, 3.), page 10 We have already translated the remarks of Patanjali 
in our section on the literature of the Achftrya-period* 
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nently the country where the educated Aryas lived, 
where schools flourished, where learning was patro- 
nized, and where Aryan customs and institutions 
existed pure, and uncontaminated.' The boundaries 
of the Aryfi.varta (the holy land), though a little 
enlarged afterwards at the time ' of Manu and 
Amarasinha, were defined and pex’manently fixed.* It 
was bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the 
south by the downs near the Vindhya range known 
.then by the name of PAriydtra which literally means 
the limit of travelling, on the west by the mountain- 
range of AdarshUvali (literally a range of mirrors) 
on account of the marble rocks with which it still 
abounds — now contracted into Ar&vali, and on the 
east by K^lakavana (literally a forest of death) — 
modern Raimahlil hills. The country thus defined 
was divided into Northern, Western, and Eastern 
districts as in the time of Pawini, though their 
centre was now changed. ShaHtura was no longer 
the centre. The rising plain between the Granges 
and Jamna was now distinguished as the central 
district, and the Panjab and Vdlhika were 
ignored. The Aryas in V&lhika were supposed 
to have degenerated. The animal breed of Vfi.lhika 
was declared to be. unfit for an important 


1 The educated are called Shi^^as. The number of schools already 
noticed by us were active in the Ary&Nrarta. A Yajna could be 
properly performed in the Arydvarta. Vide the MahabhAsya on the 
subject of the Aryavarta to which we have already referred. 

2 In the North the Ary&varta was bounded by the Himalaya, 
in the South by the Pdriy&traka, on the West by the Adarsh&v^ali, 
and on the East by the K&lakavana. Manu declared in common 
with the author of the Amarakosa that on the East and West, the 
Ary&varta was bounded by the sea. 
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sacrifice.' The large tract was excluded from the- 
Ary&varta. This change can be easily explained^ 
The Aryas on the banks of the Ganges made 
a great progress in every departm^at of, life : 
civilization rapidly advanced : different difiScult 
branches of learning were zealously cultivated: 
the political constitution of the Aryan settlers 
in the Gangeitic valley was consolidated. The 
Aryans in YMhika, on the contrary showed signs of 
being influenced by the energetic aborigines of the 
mountain cliffs. In V^lhika, the religious rites 
could not be punctiliously* and systematically per- 

A 

formed. Aryan settlers of energy and enterprise had 
descended into the Gangetic valley, where the 
Ksatriyas who had made some settlements at the 
time of Panini, and who had often quarrelled among 
themselves for the division of the spoils of war and 
for the occupation of the country, had learnt sobriety 
and decent manners, had developed into RS,jas whose 
councils consisted of old, sedate, and experienced 
senators, and whose conduct was regulated by 


1 Vic£e the Mah&bh&^yaof Patanjali, Benares edition, (I, 1, 5.), page 
81. He expounds the exegebical rules — where inferential and direct 
statements are made, the direct alone is to be acceptf^d, and of two 
statements, principal and subordinate, the knowledge of an action is 
to be limited to the principal only— observing that an ox of 
V&hika or Balkhis not to bo used for a sacrifice, and that a goat is not 
fit for an Agni^omtya-sacrifice.” Though Sanskrit was spoken in the 
Panjab, and though the rules of the grammar of P&wini were in a way 
enforced in it, yet it was without the pale of the Aryl»varta properly 
so called. He recurs to the same example and arguments in (VI II. 3, 1.), 
page 63. We have dissented from the recognized interpretation of this 
passage. We find that the recognized interpretation is faulty, for it 
does not satisfy the logical conditions of ©xegeticSi r 
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thd customs, tbe enforcement of which zeabus and 
educated 6r&mha?tas watched,^ who had sufficient 
leisure and means to encourage philosophy and 
literature, science and arts, and who had perceived 
the importance of respecting the riglits of their 
neighbours, as their aid against barbarous invaders 
was often required. The populace consisting of 
semi-Aryans and the aborigines had been, in the 
mean time, Aryanized,* Aryan settlements in the 
South of India had also developed into flourishing 
kingdoms. The settlements of Chola, Paniya, and 
Kerala grew in prosperity and power. The towns 
of Nasik on the Godavari, and of K^nchl in the 
valley of the Kdveri were familiarly known to 
Patanjali.® Yet Gaya^ or Reijagriha if they had 
existed, would have been noticed, specially when 
they were in the AryS.varta, and when traffic 
between the Aryavarta, and the remote South was 
or appeared to have been frequent and close. The 
want of good roads could create no difficulty in 
this connection. For Brahmarias, careless of the 


1 The Shis^as already referred to. 

2 The word Brahina^iya is significant. It means conforming to 
Aryan customs and institutions, A Dasyu prince is called Brah- 
mawya in the Mah^bharata — Sh&nti-Parva. 

8 Vide the Mah&bhd«ya of Paianjali, Benares edition, (VI. I, 3.), 
page 20, for *N4sikyam nagaram.' It appears to be a Y&rtika of KAty&- 
yana. Again Vide of the same (IV. 2, 2.), page 74 where among 
other names K4nchipura is mentioned. 

4 Gay& is mentioned in the ZencUlvestg in the form of Gayamere*' 
then. In Nirukta (12-19) ‘Gaya-shirasi^ as interpreted by Ourwan&bha. 
The Nirukta of Ygska notices it and explains the word— GayA. But 
the town of GayA was not known eren to Fatanjali. The lower Gangetio 
ralley acquired importahoe only during the tames of the Buddhists. 
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comforts of life and patiently drudging on foot 
from day to day travel still from remote K&nchi 
to Benares, though they do not possess the original 
Aryan energy and are not warmed by real Aryan 
aspirations. The high road to the South (Dakswia- 
patha) diverted Aryan energy — when exaggerated 
reports of the lakes* of the South were circulated — 
at a time when all the Aryan activities could be 
engrossed by the AryS.varta, where there were dis- 
tricts not yet occupied by BrAhma/ias® and where 
there were arable tracts, not yet brought under culti- 
vation." Land for pasturage and forests abounded.* 
Perhaps every town had its wilderness.* In the 
morning when the sun rises in his glory,® a Vaishya 
boy tended his cattle, now counting them, and now 
lying at ease on a grassy seat, and casting a glance 
at the romantic forest-scenery that opened upon him 
and produced in him new hopes and aspirations — a 
day-dream in which every youth is prone to indulge.*^ 

1 Vide the Mahubhdsya of Patanjali, Benares edition (I. 1, 5.), 
page 82, where “ In the Dak^iw^patha, big lakes are called Sarasyah 
and Sar&nsi. 

2 Vide the same (I. 4, 1.), page 262. ‘A-brdhma?iako deshab,’ a 
region without BrUhmaTias. 

^ Again, a tract without a cultivator (A-vri^alako deshah). 

^ References to pastoral life in the Mah&bhS-dya are too many to 
admit of a special reference. 

5 Vide the same (I. 2, 2 ), page 208. A township not remote from 
the ^^hirl^a- forests is called Shiri^ah (and) the forest of that township 
is called Shirtsa Van am. 

« Vide the same (3. 1, 2.), page 28, where the Sun-rise is mentioned. 

All the above statements are based on such passages in the Ma- 
hlbh^^yaas the following : — (I. 2, 2.), page 209. (1. 3, 2.), page 255. 

Vide (IL 3, 1.), page 379. the words mean the river meandering 
for a krosha (two miles) knd enchanting forest-scenery extending 
over two miles. 
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At noon, a wearied thirsty traveller, — now treading a 
slippery footpath* which only goats can follow, now 
entering an impenetrable primeval forest^ where the 
way concealed under leaves could not be made out, 
and now emerging from it to find his way to a 
meadow, that betokened that the habitations of men 
were at hand — asked a. cowherd where a watering 
place was, where he could comfortably pass the day 
that he might take advantage of a boat and sail 
up the Ganges to the place of his destination.* The 
cow-herd boy cheerfully followed the traveller to 
the boundary of a forest, for it was his duty to love 
and help travellers ; * because, where travelling is 
constant, special kindness to travellers is a duty 
willingly performed. The traveller might be a 
pedlar who supplied the wants of villages* where 
large tracts, divided into beds of paddy-rice and 
Masa-pulse, yielded an abundant harvest, and where 
the Vaisha boys, driving their cattle home, were 
concealed in dust, at the approach of evening when 
the moon, hid half behind a cloud, modestly shed 

1 Vide the MahdbhA^ya of Patanjali, (I. 4, 4,), page 293/* tadyathfi.- 

loke &van&ntAd ^l-udakdutdt priyam p&ntham anuvrajef' — a passage 
•which means — follow a good traveller to the end of a forest or to some 
place of water. » 

2 Vide the same (V. 1, 2.), page 19. 

3 The above statements are based on such passages in the Mah&- 
bh&jjya as the following ; — notice the different ways which travellera 
used the V&ri-patha (by water), the Jangala patha (a way through a 
forest), the Sthala-patha (by land), the Kfintfi^ra-patha (through an 
impenetrable forest), the Aja patha — a difficult path by which sheep 
only can go. 

^ Vide (L 4, 4.), page 293. It is already translated. 

® Vide the Mah4bh3/sya (I. 3, 1.), page 242 ** who where goes for 
travelling'’ is the translation of the words used. 
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her soft light about on the land, whioh in some 
cases was owned by peasants themselves.* Tracts 
of land were irrigated by wells.® Country-life 
essentially differed from, the life of those who dwelt 
in a walled town where opulence had enabled land< 
lords and, Ksai^riyas to erect magpiificent palaces' 
surrounded in their turn by their own walls.* The 
Br8,hma?Mis, the Ksatriyas, the Vaishyas, and the 
good Shffjdras, whom Patanjali iavaruibly charac- 
terizes as Vrisalas, congregated in towns, dis- 
charging their duties towards one another. 
At the time of Patanjali, it appears that 
boys tending cattle- were addressed in Sanskrit, of 
course, simple and colloquial.® The different 
Ksatriya princes of Madra, PS,nchala, Vidarbha,. 
and Videha ruled in prosperity and peace.® A 
Brihmana prince perhaps ruled in the central 
division where BrAhmana settlements were power- 
ful, when a barbarian leader either of the ancient 
Tui-uskas or of Asiatic hordes hovering on the 
banks of the Indus broke in. upon them,, and laid 


1 Vide the MahftbhA^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 1, 7.), 
page 119. Vide (I. 1, 5,), page 90. Vide (2. 3, 2.), page 383. Vide 
(II. 1, 1.), page 3^1, the words are KOpe hastadak^nah panthdh 
agrachandramasampaahya.” 

2 The Kuly&s or channels for watering a field are often mentioned. 
Vide for instance (I, 1, 6.), page 91. 

» The Pras&dM are mentioned in (I. li 40. page 68. Pr&kftra ia 
mentioned in (V. 1,1.)* 

* Vide the above. 

6 Vide the same (1. 1, 5.), page 90, where a wild boy (grAmya) with 
his feet covered over with dust (pfinshulap&da), ignorant of what is 
going on (aprakarawajna) is addressed^ 

® Vide for instance the same (I. 4, 1.), page 268, 

49 
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a siege to S&keta^ (modem Oudha). The news 
immediately spread throughout the settlements of the 
Aryas, and students in numerous schools thought 
it proper to speak of his expedition. The towns of 
Srughna, Mathurft, — a flourishing seat or resort* of 
the Kurus, — Kou«&mbi, Vfir&nasl, P4ialiputra, 
Trdumbai4vati, Gonarda, and remote Kashmir® 
were oonvulsed by the fate of S4keta. The 
Aryan instinct for foreseeing a common danger, 
and forming a combination for preventing it, and 
the sense of belonging to one community, however 
scattered and however disjoined, are still to be 
discovered in the modem Br&hma7ms in India, 
whose intellect is still influenced by the same 
doctrines to be established by almost the same 
arguments, and whose heart is still moved by the 
same hopes and fears. To sum up, at the time 
of Patanjali, the high road to Southern India was 
established, when the prosperity of the great com- 
munity in the valleys of the Ganges and its many 
mighty tributaries made it necessary to define 
the Ary&varta, the land of the Aryas — ^from which 
Vfllhika, the abode of the Aryas at the time of 
P&nini, was excluded on the one hand, as it had 
degenerated, and the valley of the K&verl on 


1 The ofb-quoted passage, the value of which from a chronological 
point of view is considered in the next section, is— the Yavanas 
besieged Sdketa (Oudha). 

2 Vide the Mah&bhIUya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (IV. 1, 1.), 
page 16, the original words are : — ^Bahu-Kuruchar^ Mathura. 

2 These towns are often mentioned by Patanjali in the course of 
his discussions. 
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the other hand, as it attracted the Aiyas— to pr®* 
vent their emigration, and to consoJidfite the settld" 
ments in the AryS,varta. 


Ooneltiiion. 

After the Ninr&aa of G-ontama Buddha, places 
like GayS, and BlLjagriha acquired a great 
importance. Pilgrims from different parts of India 
contributed to their prosperity. But throughout 
the Mah&bh&sya, no allusion to them is made. From 
the geographical notices un Patanjali, Kfltyflyana, 
and P&mni, and from the fact that the Arytlvarta as 
defined by Patanjali is not once mentioned in 
Buddhistic literature, at least such as we have had 
access to, the conclusion cannot but be drawn that 
Patanjali had flourished before Goutama Buddha 
promulgated his doctrines. Only P^^aliputra, well- 
known to the Buddhists, is mentioned. But Pifali- 
putra was not created by the Buddhists. It existed 
long before Goutama Buddha. The philosophy, 
literature, customs, and geography of the times of 
P4mni, Katy&yana, and Patanjali, point to the same 
conclusion. The mass of internal evidence, corrobo- 
rated by different departments of knowledge and 
social institutions, cannot be, or rather ought not to 
be, set aside without the careful examination of its 
value, especially when the external evidence 
pitted against it can be explained and disposed of. 
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Section VI. 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AND ITS VALUE. 

When internal evidence and external evidence 
harmonize, a conclusion* based upon them is in one 
sense incontrovertible. But when the two are 
opposed, internal evidence is to be preferred in the 
case of the history of the Indian Aryas. Indian 
chronology is materially helped by internal evidence. 
Again, when what is called external evidence, conflict- 
ing with internal e\ddence, is rationally and critically 
explained, the value of internal evidence is increased. 


The arguments against Car conclusion stated. 

The evidence, that can be produced against our 
conclusion that Patanjali flourished before Buddha 
Goutama, is cumulative in its nature, and the 
conditions essential to the validity of cumulative 
evidence are; — that there should be a sufficiently 
large number of witnesses or statements or marks, 
and that they should be independent of one another, 
that is, not in any way deducible from one another. 
The evidence, which European Savants have accumu- 
lated, and which can be pitted against our evidence, 
is essentially cumulative. "WTien their writings 
are examined, they appear to us to make six state- 
ments or to produce six marks or items. We will 
first categorically state them : — 1 . * * That Mouryas 
(a clan of Buddhists) are mentioned in the passage— 
that images or likenesses are invented or made by 
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Mouryas, greedy of gold*: ** 2. “ That Yavanas 
(Greeks) and Midhyamikas (a sect of Buddhists) are 
mentioned in the passages — that a Yavana (recently) 
besieged S4keta and that a Yavana (recently) 
besieged MMhyamikas.”* 8. That Chandragupta 
and Pu«pamitra (princes of Buddhistic times) are 
mentioned as possessing halls — ^the hall of 
Chandragupta and the hall of Puspamitra.® 4. 
“ That Puspamitra sacrifices, and that Brahmawas 
(Yajakas) officiate as priests (Yajayanti) at his 
sacrifice*”* 5, “ That we here officiate as priests 

at Puspamitra’s sacrifice.”® 6. “ That (literary 
works called) VasavadaltA Sumanottar^ and 


1 Vid^ the Mahabh&«ya of I^atanjali, Benares edition, (V. 3, 2.), 
page 73. The original Sdtra of P&mni is jivikdrthe ch&panye” (}um) 
which comes by anvritti. This disappearance of the affix kan holds if 
there are two markB-^'tvikdrtka^vam (the purpose of livelihood,) 
and apanyatmm (the property not to be sold). There are such gods 
as Shiva, Skanda, VishS-kha. These are sold, yet they have no kan 
attached to them* The forms are not Shivaka, Skandaka, Vishakha-' 
ka. How is this? This is the question put to PatanjalL He says ; — 

Mouryairhiranyarthibhirarchy&h prakalpit& bhaVet t&su na syUt. By 
the Mouryas, seekers, or greedy of gold, images are made, let it be, 
with regard to them: there can be no kari. These which (are) at the 
pi'esent time for being worshipped^ with regard to them, kan will be. 
Their forms will be Shivaka, &c.” We have referred to this passage 
more than oncSv 

» Vide the same (III. 2, 2.), page 74. “ Arunad Yavanah Sfiketam, 
aninad Yavanom&dhyamik&n.” 

« Vide the same (1. 1, 9.), page 167. “ Puahpamitra-sabhft, Chandra- 
gupta-sabh&.” 

* Vide the same (III. 1, 2.), page 26. “ Pu^pamitro yajate y&jakft 
y&jayanti.” 

» Vide the same (III. 2, 2.), page 77. “ Puipamitram yAjayftmab.” 
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Bfaaimarathi (are mentioned by Patanjali).”* The 
parentheses are our own and put in to show 
what is notin the original and what is added. 
The statements give the literal translations of the 
passages as they occur in Patanjali. On these 
statements the inference is based that Patanjali 
flourished about the time of Puspamitra — the last 
ShAdra-king mentioned in the Bh&gavata-Pur&wa 
which can have no value as a history for it does 
not record contemporary events, but which directly 
pretends to predict future events, and that Puspa- 
mitra flourished when Menandros, a Gr<3Bco-Bac- 
trian, invaded India — Menandros whose date can 
be ascertained from Greek records. We need 
hot state that we do not accept the validity of this 
evidence j because Puspamitra is yet to be identified 
with the prince mentioned in the BhS.gavata-PuraTOa, 
because Menandros is not mentioned in the Maha> 
bhasya, and because the Madhyamikas of Patanjali 
are yet to be connected with, and identified as, the 
MMhyamikas — a sect founded by Nagarjuna, whose 
date can be approximately fixed by means of the 
statements made in BuddWstio writings of Thibet 
and Ceylon. We have examiued the Mah^bh^ya 
and have come to the conclusion that the external* 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&sya of Patanjali, (IV, 3, page 81. V4sava- 
datt& Suziianottar&, na cha bhavati Bhaimaratht*' We have quoted 
the original purposely that our translation may be compared, 

* GoldstUcker produces and arranges external evidence with 
an energetic vehemence and personal enthusiasm, which is a cha- 
racteristic of European philologers. His essay, though it fails 
to fix the chronology of Patanjali, is important as it succeeded in 
rousing attention, and eliciting discussion to be determined by the 
writings of Panini, KAty&yana, and Patanjali 
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evidence produced does not warrant the conclusion 
as to the chronology of Patanjali. 

The Mouryas. 

The first important question is— in what con- 
nection are the Mouryas inentioned by Patanjali ? 
He comments on the Sfitra (V. 3, 99.) of Panini, 
the literal translation of which is — “(likenesses) 
not to be sold and for the purposes of a livelihood 
(do not take the termination lean)** The paren- 
thesis indicates the Anuvritti from the preceding 
Shtras.” Patanjali raises the question' — “(what of 
such likenesses as of Shiva, Skanda, and Vishakha), 
which are known as Shiva, Skanda, Vishakha, (and 
not as Shivaka, Skandaka, and Vishakhaka)? This is 
incorrect grammatically. How is this ? Likenesses, 
invented or designed by the Mouryas, greedy of 
gold, cannot take (kan). These now for the purpose 
of worship (established) will take it.” We have 
stated the position laid down in the original text. But 
now being an adverb, it must be connected with the 
word established. The commentary of Patanjali 
throws this much light only. It has an important 
bearing on the history of idolatry in India. The 
ancient Vedic Aryas worshipped thirty -three* gods 
only, variously classified and explained away. 
But idol-worship as such seems never to have 

^ Vide the Mahftbh&fya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V. 3, 2.), 
page 73. 

2 Sometimes more gods than thirty -three are mentioned, bat in 
one or two passages in the ^k-Sanhit&, of which (III. 9, 9.) mentions 
apparently 3339 of gods (devas). The words are “ Trlni ahatft trl sahai- 
strftwyagnim trinshachoha devft nara ch4saparyan" These words are 
repeated exactly in the Taittirtya-Brftbmana (II. 7, 12, 
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existed. Yet the non-Afyas worshipped gods 

A 

other than those of the Aryas. Yea, Shishna- 
devas (worshippers of the Phallus) are mentioned 
with contempt and condemned in the 5ik-Sanhit&.‘ 
In the third period of the Vedic polity the Aryas 
showed a leaning towards idolatry. The V&jasa- 
neya-Sanhit& ' distinctly states : — “His (of god) 
likeness is not: whose name is great glory.* {Vide 
the TaittirlyaiSanhitS, (III. 1, 6. 1.). Pacini raises a 
difficulty by his silence as to the idol- worship — an 
insupportable difficulty as the idols, worshipped ought 
to be called Shivaka, Skandaka, and YishSkhaka. 
The Buddhists during the first and second periods of 
their history did not sanction idolatry : their system 
is entirely free from idolatrous taint. The Lalita- 
Vist&ra, as well as Dhammapada makes no mention 
of any idol-worship. But a wild tribe like that of 
the Mouryas, — the name probably derived from 
the Mfira-devas of the ,Bik-Sanhita, identified by 
Patanjali® with Mfila^devas (those who worshipped 


1 Vide the iJik-Sanhita (VII. 104, 24.) or (X. 87, 2.) where Mhra- 
deva is mentioned. Patanjali interprets Mhra-deva into Mfila-deva 
having original gods. Vide his Mahabhfi#ya (VIII. 2, 1.), page 83. Vida 
the .Rik-Sanhita (V. 20,2.) where ‘anyavrata’ is used. Vide also 
(VII. 21, 5.) and (X. 99, 3.) where Shishna-devas are mentioned. 

* In this passage of the Taitlirlya-Sanhita ‘AyathdrDevah’ or im- 
proper gods are condemned— a fact which gives grounds to believe that 
such gods began about this time to be- w:or8hipped by the Aryas. 
The literal translation we have given of the (32. 3.) of the Vftja- 
Baneya-Sanhit4 supports this view. 

» Vide the Mah&bh&*ya of Patanjali (VIII. S, 1.)) page 33, Benares 
edition. The affix syan of P&»iini forms it. When it is added to Mflra, 
Mhra is changed into Mourya. The worshippers of aboriginal gods 
would be its literal meaning if our derivaUon be adopted. 
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original gods) and formed, by the affix yafi— not 
as yet Aryanized, made likenesses and sold 
them. Ignorant of classical Sanskrit, they used 
incorrect grammatical forms. About the time of 
Patanjali, the aborigines had temples where idols 
were worshipped, and some Aryas had degenerated 
enough to visit the temples.* But the Aryas as 
a class were as yet under the influence of the 
^isis only, for Patanjali’s definition of a duty 
(Dharma) supports this statement,® and Patanjali 
cannot be supposed to confound the ..Bisis with 
either BrahmavMinas or Ac|j&ryas, for Patanjali does 
not recognize the literature of the Brahmav&dins as 
Vedic.® The Mouryas may have been a powerful tribe. 
But the epithet greedy of gold does not show that they 
had secured the throne of P&faliputra. They were 
mean and low, because they sold idols — a profession 
esteemed neither by the Brlhmanas nor Buddhists. 
The Shrama»ias, as practising austerities and as 
opposed to sacrifices, were condemned by the Aryas. 
The Shatapatha Br&hmana mentions them along with 
low classes like theCh&ntialas.* Their gowU® expressed 
sin. The opposition between Brahmanas and Shra- 
manas was deep and inevitable. The Mouryas helped 


1 Vide the Mah&bh&^ya of Patanjali, ( V. 3, 2.), Benares edition, page 
73, the words are — Yistvet&s samprati phj&rth&s t&su bhavi^yati. 

2 Vide the Mah&bh&dya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 1, 1.), 
page 16. 

® Vide the same. 

^ Vide the Shatapatha BrAhmana (XIV. 6, 1, 22.), Weber’s edition, 
page 1086. The wording is :-^Chin€fAlah a-chA?itf&lah, shranaanah 
a-shrama^iah, tApasah a-tApasafa. 

* Vide the SAtra of PAmni (V. 2, 20.), 
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idolaby, equally oondeumed by tbe ShramamiB' and 
the Ach&ryaa. How can they be considered to be 
members of a royal family ? The Gupta-riljas of 
P^aliputra were in later times Mouryas. But the 
converse of this proposition is not true. The 
Guptas were Mouiyas, therefore, it does not follow 
that all Mouryas were- Guptas. Besides, the tribe 
must have existed long before Chandragupta flour- 
ished and exalted it. The exaltation of the tribe is 
opposed to the character given by Patanjali. No 
evidence is produced to show that Chandragupta, 
the founder of the dynasty of the royal Mouryas, 
or his successors encouraged or established a manu- 
factory for making idols. For these reasons, the 
Mouryas, who were as yet poor, and who earned 
their livelihood by making images, were not a tribe 
exalted by its connection with the ruling princes. 
Patanjali is not ironical, for his statement is 
seriously made. He did not think it necessary to 
enlarge on the statement, for he did not feel the 
power of idolatry which prevailed among the low 
and the poor non-Aryas without the pale of 
Aryan polity. 

The Tavanas and M&dhyamikas. 

The Yavanas are sometimes mentioned in the 
ancient Sanskrit literature of India. European 
scholars are naturally tempted to identify them 


1 See tlie article on Samano in CSiilder^s PAli-dictionary^ where Bur- 
nouf 8 opinions as to the relation between Brfthmanas and Shramanas 
is given. At the time of, and before Buddha GoutamSi there was 
opposition between Shramanaa and BjAlunaiiafl. 
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with the Greeks. The of idefitiity 

of the Greeks with the Yavamae hasao<|aired a 
new signifioanoe from its ooBne&tkm with the 
chronology of Patanjali. No positive or itegsijve' 
evidence is produced in support of , the identity, 
beyond some similarity, of mere sound between 
the Yavanas and the Ions which is supposed to be 
the generic name of Greeks, who, however, never 
called themselves Ions or lonians. The lonians 
formed a colony of the Hellenes in Asia Minor 
I — a colony established in about IlOO B. 0., accord- 
ing to accepted European chronology. In the 
H^m^yana and the MahdbhArata, the Yavanas 
are mentioned, but no information is vouchsafed in 
them by which to identify them with the Greeks. Yet 
the way in which they are mentioned is important. 
They had already formed a part of the population 
of ancient India. But not being genuine Aryas, 
or rather within the pale of Aryan-polity, they had 
no recognized status. The question (rf their status 
was raised and solved in a manner which shows 
that at the time no importance was attached to them.® 
They are again never mentioned as invaders of 
India. Pdmni speaks of their alphabet.* KdtySyana 
does not notice them. Patanjali sometimes notices 
them but ranks them with the Shakas,® who appear 

1 Vide the Mah&bWUya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (II. 4, 1.) 
page 397. The Shaka Yavanas were settled inhabitants of the Aryft- 
varta, as defined by Patanjali 

* Vide the Sfitra of Pftnini (IV. 1, 49:) with the comments: of 
K&tyftyana. 

• Among the sacrifices known as Ayanas, ‘ ShAkyfoSm Ayanam*" 
cv the arrivfd of the ShAkyas is mentioned. la the SaabftA 
ocBtAbmana litevatore this sacrifice is not mentionMl Theysemo! 
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to be an inferior race. The K&shiM-vritti, a modOTn 
commentary on F^nini, adds that the Yavanas eat 
while lying down.^ Some have naturally made much 
of this statement. But Harivansha, a Pur&na, which 
can be pitted against the K&shikd^vritti, mentions 
that the Yavanas as well as the K&mbojas got their 
heads wholly shaved— «a statement that the national 
custom of the Greeks never could sanction ; because 
when Demosthenes sought to conceal himself in a 
cellar, he got his head shaved that he might be pre- 
vented from appearing in public places. Yet granting 
that the Yavanas and lonians are the same, how can 
it be ascertained that they settled in India about 200 
B. 0., after the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. If the Ionian colony was formed in 
1100 B. 0. in Asia Minor, some of its out-laws 
or even persecuted statesmen might find their 
way into India and settle in it at that early 
date, for the Greeks always either persecuted 
or directly -sent into exile their national leaders. 
We have made this hypothesis only to show how 
much can be stated in support of our conclusion, 
while little or nothiug is produced as evidence 
on the side of the identity of the Yavanas with the 
•Greeks. Dr. BSjendraMl Mitra has elaborately 
discussed the question of the identity of the 
Yavanas in India with the European Greeks, and 

to hare settled in India during the time of the Ichdryas, to have 
adopted most of the Aryan institutions and customs, and to have 
introduced caste into their own people. The sacrifices called Ayanas 
are chronologically important. • 

1 Bhattojt bases his statement on the Kfishikd-vritti. We have looked 
over the MaMbhfisya carefully and failed to discover this statement. 
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has shown that the ideniaty is merely imagkiary. 
His brochure is, as usual, learned. But the ai^u* 
ment, based on a supposition of the connection of 
the Yavanas with the M&dhyamikas, breaks down as 
soon as it is stated. Before as well as at the time 
of Patanjali, the word MMhyamika^ was used in 
the sense of central, being derived from Madhya — 
middle. It is applied to almost any thing central.* 
Patanjali never alludes to Buddha Goutama or his 
activities or his doctrines. He mentions Mddhya- 
milcdn along with the town of S&keta. The prin- 
ciple of common relationship or S4m&n4dhi-karanya, 
as the Achiryas express it, ‘applies, when the state- 
ment of Patanjali is to be interpreted. An acute 
thinker and lecturer like Patanjali cannot violate it. 
He never violates it. He often states it. Individuals 
(MadhyamikS,n is accusative plural and must mean 
individuals) of a certain philosophical Buddhistic 
sect cannot be mentioned along with a town like 
Siketa. Our Pandits would condemn even Patan- 
jali for such a procedure. Mddhyamikdn, therefore, 
refers to central towns or Grdmas, a generic 
Sanskrit word which includes Nagaras (a neuter 
noun).® Patanjali explains Grdma or town in the 

» Vide the Mahftbh(Uya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (V. 3, 2.), 
page 60. The original words : — “ anyena shaiph&likamanyena m&- 
dhyamikam.” Thus the word M&dhyaxnika in the sense of central is 
used by Patanjali. 

2 In some copies of Patanjali's Mah&bh&^ya (of course manuscript 
copies) MMhyamikAm occurs. In one place, a gloss declares M&- 
dhyamikft to be a town. The collation of manuscripts discovers 
strange facts like this, about the M&dhyamikas — Buddhists of Qold- 
stucker. 

3 Vide the MahAbh&«ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (I. 3, 1.), 
page 242, where Patanjali points out a distinction between Qrftma and 
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same way. Sllketa is a masculine noun« The 
ellipsis — ^M&dhyamik&n GrS,m&n (central towns)* — is 
to be supplied. Besides to speak of individuals, 
belonging to a philosophical sect being besieged, is 
simply absurd unless direct persecution is meant, 
which no sensible invader will ever attempt at a 
time when he has no looting in the country. A 
Yavana would naturally seek an alliance with the 
Buddhists, for the libOTality of their views and 
feelings could aid his cause. The Briihmaaas 
ought to be the natural opponents of the Yavanas. 
Now, the identity of the MMhyamikas with the 
Buddhists is the key-stone of the superstructure 
raised by learnt Goldstucker. But the key-stone 
gives way as soon as it is touched, and the splendid 
edifice falls to pieces. The delusion of having fixed 
the chronology of PatanjaH at about 1 50 B. 0. — 
a date too modern for Patanjali — vanishes. But 
the strongest argument on the other side is yet to 
be stated. 

The Hall oi Ohandragnpta and the Hall ofPuspaiaitra. 

Patanjali mentions the Hall of Chandragupta 
and the Hall of Puspamitra. Greek chronology can 
fix the dates of Chandragupta, and Patanjali can 
be by some centuries modernized : the question is— 

Kagarft He cozr&nzia the distinction by bis remarks on (II. 4, h)f 
page 396, where he says — ^Gr&mapratisedhena nagarapratiaedha.” The 
fact that this statement, though made for argument's sake, shows 
that Gdtma ia generic as compared with Nagara^ 

^ The word M&dhyamika in the sense of central is used in the 
Hirukta of Y&aka' (12-9). Patanjali uses it4 See his Mah&bha«ya, 
Benares editiont (V. pBgjs 6Q. See the principle of Yy&kasheM*. 
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where does Fataiyali speak of ^e Hall ef Chandra- 
gupta and the Hall of Ptt»pamitra ? Not in 
commenting on the Shtra* whore one naturally 
expects it, but in commenting on a Bhtra in the 
first book of P&wini * Any part of the commentary 
where the names occur, however closely examined, 
does not discover any special mark such as the 
name of Oh&nakya, whose history cannot bo sepa- 
rated from that of Chandragupta. Even the 
commentary on the word NirvSiaa does not afford 
any aid in identifying the persons mentioned. The 
absence of any corroboration compelled us to 
procure and examine a manuscript copy of the 
Mah&bh&sya. The copy in our possession does not 
tally with the Benares edition in one point only 
though in ■ other respects, they are identical. Our 
copy mentions Puspamitra only. The Benares 
edition mentions both Chandragupta and Puspa- 
mitra. This result is inevitable, so long as the 
Mah&bh&sya is not critically and exhaustively 
examined. But such an examination will not finally 
settle the question under discussion, for the com- 
parison of the different copies of the Mah&bh&syas 
known, of the KashikA-vritti, and of the Siddhdnta- 
Koumudl,and the collation of the examples, by which 
they illustrate the Sfitras of Pfi,mni, establish the 
tendency in Indian teachers to substitute proper 

1 The Sfltra of Pftnini (II. 4, 23.) is the place where Patanjali 
should introduce the Hall of Ohandragupta. But be is silent on this 
point. 

* In commenting on (I. 1, 68.) of the Sdtras of PAnini, Pa- 
tanjali mentions the Hall of Ohandragupta. See tlie MahAbhAeya 
(1. 1, 9.), page 167, Benares edition. 
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names familiar to them for those in the text they 
teach. The KA,shik&*vntti at times makes such 
changes, though it follows the Mah&bhilaya as 
closely as it can. The Siddh&nta-Koumudi deviates 
directly and substitutes the names most familiar to 
its author. This tendency deserves special attention, 
when we consider the strange vicissitudes through 
which the Mah&bh&sya has passed. Bhartrihari 
states at a time, when even a single copy of the Mahd- 
bh&sya could not be procured, that ChandrS.chS.rya 
got a copy from the Deccan, and that the study of 
the MahSbhSsya was thus revived. Raja-tarangmi 
corroborates Bhartrihari. The history of the 
MahSbhSsya renders it probable that the tendency 
of teachers already noticed affected its text so far 
as mere immaterial examples were concerned.^ 
Hence on isolated names like those- of Chandra- 
gupta and Puspamitra, a statement as to the chrono- 
logy of Patanjali cannot be based. But this conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the examination of the 
places in the commentary where Puspamitra is 
mentioned. 


Paspamitra. 

Puspamitra is a Valhika prince, according to 
Raja-tarangawi, in or about K^hmir, a part of 
V&lhika. A direct attempt is made to accommodate 


1 It is always difficult to illustrate and exemplify the Sdtras, for 
the general rules, particular rules, and individual rules with their 
exceptions and counter-exceptions, dove-tail into a system which can 
be elucidated by means of examples only. But the rule (II. 4, 23.) of 
PAmni is not of this nature. But the examples like Chandtagupta 
SabhA are not material.' 
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Puspatoitra and find room for him in the sacrificial 
economy by interpreting the root yaj (to sacrifice) 
in a metaphysical way, an attempt not any way 
opposed to the general tenor of the Maha,bh^Uya. 
One continued, consistent, and indivisiWe fact — a 
sacrifice is split up into two parts, a sacrifice as 
performed by priests who chant the Mantras, 
operating on sacrificial instruments and materials, 
preparing and throwing offerings into the fire, and 
the formula — this is not mine — which a sacrificer 
(Yajamana) repeats as an offering is thrown into 
the sacred fire.* On this jnetaphysical distinction 


1 Vidi the Mahdbh^^ya of Patanjali, Benares edition, (III. 1, 2.), 
page 26. ** Yajyadi^ chdviparyfi-sah, yajy^im chdvipary&so vakta- 
vyah, Pmpamitro yajate y&jakd yajayantlti, tatra bhavitavyam Pu^pa 
initro y&jayate ydjak& yajantlti, yajy&diau ch&vipary&so n&nfi/kriy&- 
iiAm yajyarthatvat, yajyMi^u chS^viparyfiaah siddhah, kutah, n&na- 
kriya/tfi-m yajyarthatv&t, nandkriy&yajerarthah, ndvashyam yajir ha- 
vih-prak«epa?ia eva vartate, kim tarhi, tyagepi vartate, tad yath&, 
aho yajata ityuchyate yah sud^a ty&gam karoti tarn cha Pu^pamitrah 
karoti, yA^jakah prayojayantiti.” The following is the translation of 
this passage. “ And there is no- mistake (avipary^sa) in the case of 
yajyadi (roots like yaj). And no-mistake in the case ofyajyadi 
is to be declared. Pu^pamitra sacrifices, the Yajakas cause 
(him) to sacrifice. There it should be : — Pu^pamitra causes (the 
priests) to sacrifice, and the priests (Yfijakas) sacrifice. There is 
no-mistake in yajyddi, because many actions are expi'essed by 
yaji (the root yaj). And that there is no-mistake in the case of 
yajyMi (roots like yaj) (is) established. Whence? Because many 
actions are expressed by yaj. Many actions (are) expressed 
y^j* (The root) yaj (is) not necessarily used (vartate) in the 
sense of throwing an oblation (into a fire) only. What then ? It 
is also used in the sense of a formula. That (is) thus. W ell, who 
repeats the formula (tyaga) (he) it is said, yajate. And Pu^pamitra re- 
peats the formula. The priests cause him to do it.” I . In this passage, 
a distinction is pointed out between throwing an ohlcdion into a Hre 
(havih-praksepa/ia) and tydga (renunciation). In the sacrificial system, 
61 
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some scholars insist as chronological evidence. 
Patanjali directly states that Vdlhika, as beyond 
the pale of the Aryavarta, is unfit for the purposes of 
a sacrifice. How can he permit a Valhika prince 
like Puspamitra to sacrifice? The distinction is 
metaphysically known to Patanjali for it was 
not recognized by the’ iJisis whom alone Patanjali 
recognizes, as he more than once insists on their 
dicta being the only foundation of all duty 
(Dharma).^ The ancient JJisis and the Acharyas 
do not sanction the performance of a sacrifice by 
a ShMra-prince. The modern Brahmanas are 
opposed to it. How can Patanjali maintain it? 
Besides, this one isolated statement does not 
compromise the general attitude of the Mah^bhA.sya 
towards the Shfidras. The passages, where the name 
of Puspamitra occurs, deserve the serious attention 
of those who are inclined to attach any importance 


such a distinction is un-tenable. This sort of hair-splitting is not 
necessary in the ancient sacrificial system to which it is hot 
known 2. Trying to interpret an act of Puqjamitra some-how 
is not a necessity with Patanjali. The schools like Sounfigasand BhS»rad- 
v&jiyas were above such attempts. 8. Throughout the Mahdbhd-^ya, 
the exclusion of Shfidras and other castes from sacrifice is thoroughly 
visible. 4. This spirit of accommodation is against the internal 
evidence we have produced. 6. This is not the only instance in the 
Mah&bhfi»5ya which betrays such a spirit of metaphysical discussion* 
Patanjali is often over-communicative. 6. If the passage is eliminated, 
the general system or flow of the Mah^bh^ya is not affected. 
It is an interesting interpretation as it is. Vide the same (III. 2, 2.), 
page 76. Pu^pamitram yajayamah’^ — Here we cause Puspamitra to 
sacrifice. The example throws no more light. 

1 Yidk the first Book of the Mah^bhfi,sya of Patanjali, the Paspa- 
sh&hnika (I. 1, 1.), page 15 of the Benares edition. The original words 
are Kevalam jRi«i-samprad&yo dharmah,” 
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to them. We have quoted them at lengUi. With due 
respect to the learned savants like Goldstiicker, 
we humbly state that we consider the passages to be 
chronologically unimportant, foi the Vedic polity 
was still powerful, and the action of Buddhism had 
not begun to disintegrate it. A long period inter- 
vened between the downfall of the Yedic polity and 
the revival of Brahmanic polity. The Baja-tarangmi 
refers to an interval of this description. We have 
quoted the passage from the Raja-tarangira.' NS.g3,r- 
junahad passed away. The Buddhistic flow of energy 
had begun to subside, when the text of the Maha- 
bh&sya was revised in Kashmir, and even a new 
work on grammar was written. When true 
Ksatriyas flourished in the different towns of the 
Aryavarta, when the Kurus still abounded in 
Mathura, when the Vedic traditions were well-known, 
and when Vedic aspirations predominated in all the 
schools, which strenuously taught the pupils — who 
walked hundreds of miles to profit by instruction 
in the philosophy and literature developed by the 
Ach&ryas like PSmni and Ashvalayana — that they 
might be able to perform sacrifices for a lord (a Yaja- 
mana), no Buddhistic Pu«pamitra, however powerful, 
and however opulent, would be allowed to perform 
a sacrifice by the Yfi.jakas or theologians imbued 
with the spirit of Ashvalayana and of Katyayana. 


1 F^c?g the Rdjatarangiwt (Taranga 1.) shlokas (176-178), Calcutta 
edition, Chandr&chfi.rySdibhir labdMdesham tasm&t taddgamam, pra^ 
vartitam Mah&bhfi»«yam svam cha vydkarariam kritam (176), tasminna- 
vasare Bouddh& deshe prabalat^m yayuh, nfi»g&rjuaena sudhiy& 
bodhisatvena pAlit&h (177), te vl»dinah parfijitya vAdena nikhilAn 
budhAn, kriyAm nllapurAnoktAmachchhindannAgamadviib (178). 
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Puspamitra could legitimately aspire after the 
wisdom taught by the dissenters like Buddhists. 

V^avadatt^. 

The argument based on the use of the present 
tense used in the commentary in connection with 
Puspamitra may be safely passed over now. The 
distinguished editor of the Vasavadatta, as it is 
published, admits that it is a modem production.^ 
Its style, its conceits, and its vocabulary support 
his statement. The mention of VasavadattS. does 
not affect our conclusion. 

1 Yidt JFitzerald Hall’s edition in connection with Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta. In this connection, his preface deserves attention. 
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Section I. 

The period of simple thought and feeling, 

' JRationalistio tendencies before the times of Buddhism. — 
Buddha Ooutama. — The times of Buddha Goutama and 
his early life. — The life of Buddha Goutama summed up. — 
Buddhism and its spread.— The character of Buddha 
Goutama. — The system of discipline and its basis.-^- 
A revolutionary element m the system. — The simplicity of 
the doctrines of Buddha Goutama. — Buddhistic ethics. — 
Propagation of Buddhism. — ^The history of the first period 
summed up.— The question of the development of the 
Piikrit Languages. — ^An analysis of the G&thft literature. 


Section II. 

The period of metaphysical Buddhism. 

The times of the Dhammapada.— The times of the BouddhA 
ch^ryas.— A note on the signification of Nirv^wa. 

Section III. 

The period of popular Buddhism and its decline. 

' -^he third period of Buddhism.-^*^ influence of Buddhism.— 
the chronology and phases of the Brahmanical revival. 
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54. V. who knows his former abode, who sees both 

heaven and hell, who has reached the extinction of birth ; him 
indeed do I call a Brahmafia.” 

63. V. ‘‘ V&settha, know then, that (in the eye of) those who 
are wise, he, who is accomplished in the three-fold knowledge, 
who is appeased, who has extinguished an after-existence, is 
[not only a Brahman, but is the very] Br^hm or Indra.^' ^ ♦ 

KEVA^T^A SU5^^A. 

' In [Nirvana], of which the mind alone can form a proper 
conception — which is not perceptible to the eye — which is 
endless — and which, indeed, is in every way glorious, there 
is neither water, earth, fire, nor air. Here, there is no [such 
thing as may be called] long, short, small, great, good and 
evil. Here too, both the nama and rupa are wholly extin- 
guished. By the destruction of Vifinana, or consciousness, 
this (existence) is also [uparujjati] annihilated,’ ** * ^ ♦ 

DHAMMAPADA. 

153 — 4. “ * Through transmig||Ktons of numerous births have 
I run, not discovering, (thougK) ieeking the house-builder ; 
and birth again and again is an afiliction. 0 house-builder! 
thou art [now] seen. Thou shalt not again build a house [for 
me]. All thy rafters are broken. The apex of the house is 
destroyed. My mind is inclined to Nibban. It has arrived at 
the extinction of Desire.’’ 
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BUDDHISM. 

rjlHE history of Buddhism is to be divided into 
X three periods. 1st. The period of simple thought 
and feeling — the period of the propagation of its 
doctrines. 2nd. The period of metaphysical 
Buddhism. 3rd. The period of popular Buddhism 
and its decline. 


Section I. 

THE PERIOD OF SIMPLE THOUGHT AND FEELING. 

Buddhistic literature, when examined from philo- 
logical and metaphysical points of view, discovers 
the three periods into which we divide the history 
of Buddhism. The evidence on which this division 
is based is produced in the sequel. 

Kationalistic tendencies before the time of Buddha 
Qoutama. 

Tendencies to question the authority ' of the 
Vedas were shown long before Buddha Goutama 
succeeded in organizing opposition to the Vedic 
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polity, social and religious.^ 1. Koutsa led the 
thinkers opposed to the authority of the Vedas. 
He urged a variety of grounds, and attempted to 
point out that the Vedas were to no purpose. The 
opposition of Koutsa was entirely rationalistic. 
Panini mentions sceptics, fatalists, and atheists. 
2. About the time of Patanjali the Aryas con- 
sidered the Sanskrit language to be eternal and 
immutable, and openly showed contempt to non- 
Aryan or current dialects, which had benefited by 
their contact with the highly cultivated and copious 

A 

language of the Aryas, and began to assert their 
claims to attention. 3. A new school of thinkers 
or exegetes — a school not known to Panini, but 
attracting special attention at the time of K^ty&- 
yana and Patanjali — had come into existence. The 
utterances of these energetic scholars constitxxte 
the Aranyakas, that is, thought cultivated in 
forests. Even now, though much venerated, tJte 
Aranyakas are not repeated in a dwelling house. 
These two circumstances warrant the conclxision 
that the Aryan orthodoxy, accustomed to perform 
sacrifices often lasting for months, did not approve 
of the non-sacrificial interpretations proposed by 
the authors of the Aranyakas, persecuted them, 
and compelled them to resox’t to forests to 

1 In the iiig-Veda-Sanhit&, the word Yati is once used in the 
sense of one who condemns sacrificas^ His wealth was transferred 
to Bhrigu by an Aryan warrior. It ia ^ntioned in the Aitareya 
Br&hmana that Yatis were thrown before jackals by the Aryas. These 
Yatis were probably the leaders of the non- Aryas, and hence, were 
persecuted by the Aryas, A Yati is an important factor in the 
Buddhistic polity. 



ptouitgj to 

their leelmg^^ ‘sxiii |k> cherish ^tliiabr .iwpk'd^^ 
When, at present in ItvSia, 4 ql ^ 

iraftjakae is ^e^plained, spex^l* (i|r 0 i»> taken 
to exclude tk^ irlio 'ai^ «Bttt ^lyfiildiated. 
■Baot«®ic pTmei|d «8 grew up and prespered^ 
Mittlted in the Yoga-system of philosophy, and 
paved the way of Buddhism. Two important oou- 
sequences ensued : the Vedio sacrifices were gradu- 
ally neglected, and sometimes openly ridiculed. 
Very often, they were spirituaUeed away. 
Important passages oi the Vedas wm-e explained 
am^ as sanctioning the new thought and aspira- 
^09)1 of the Aranyakas, which boldly asserted that 
their doctrines were the best, and ought to supersede 
all other doctrines ; that theirs was the way ; 
and that it w|^ open to all castes alike. A Shildra 
liras initiated because he spoke what was true. A 
Kaatriya became a teacher, because he boldly thought 
for Jiimself. Act* of charity and benevolence 
were commended in the place of regular animal 
samfioes like the Agnisfoma and ^Ishvamedha. 
The Vratas beg;an to supersede Yajnas. The first 
could be observed by imy body. They did not 
require an array oS. leai‘hed priests versed in 
manipulating^, a i^aorifice. Th^ did ^ not depend 
for irtieir suefess on the possession of wealth. No 
animal was to be killed. No Soma-julof was to be 
drunk. Awakmied to the sense of Bi^tonal Sin, 
and resolved to him, an indifidual had 

only to observe a This waa? a gr#tfc national 

advance. The class** of priests who had the 
monopoly of sacrificfial dutaes could be, dispensed 
witli. The liberty of an individual ||o act for 
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himself acquired a new significance. Tet the 
opposition to the authority of the Vedas, the non- 
recognition of the Sanskrit langua^ as sacred and 
immutable, the condemnation of sacrifice, the 
oommendation of individual Vratas, efforts to 
spiritualize Vedic doctrines andr rites, and the 
emancipation of all classes and castes so far as 
religious thought and aspirations and social privi- 
leges were concerned — all these are the charac- 
teristic marks of Buddhism, for which the way was 
paved, as the considerations, we have urged, show* 
The nation was prepared when Buddha Goutama 
began to preach, for his spiritualism was under- 
stood and appreciated, and gradually even the 
BrahmaTias recognized him as a great teacher. 

Buddha Gtoutama. 

The life of Buddha Goutama is to be extracted 
from a work called the Lalitaj-Yistara, which abounds 
with wild exaggeration and which artificially brings 
together events not likely to occur in the way 
described for the purpose of mere efiect. The 
whole life is not, however, an allegory. A person- 
age of the name of Buddha Goutama really lived 
and led the movement which gradually developed 
into Bouddha-Dharma. Gome English writers of 
eminence assert that the Lalita-Vistdra is an 
. romance, the characters of which are not real ; but 
they do not categorically mention the grounds of 
their assertion. If Buddha Goutama be not an 
historical person, a number of facts such as the 
monuments built and dedicated, to him, the 
relationship betwe«m him and Bdhula, Aixanda, and 



others, and his descent frohj 
cannot be explained. 13xe ehrc^o^gy of Buddba 
Goutama is ably discussed by T^nour in hia 
exhaustive introdi|tltion to tbe l^ahlvanso, and the 
grounds for fbe statement ^lat he fldurisl^ a|)oat 
600 B. 0. are given. The* name of his mther is 
Shuddhodana, and that of bis mother is M4yMevt. 
The tribe of the ShliJkyas was now in a flourishing 
condition ; but the afiGinity between it and the 
well-known Aryan tribes cannot be traced. As the 
Sh&kyas* are not mentioned either by the ^isis 
and BrahmavMins, it appears that it was 
an immigrating tribe wbich had adopted the 
institutions of the Aryas and had overtaken 
them in civilization. Whenever a tribe flourished 
and proved powerful, it was the custom of the 
Aryas to recognize it and to assign a status in 
their own social economy. The history of NisMas 
bears out this statement. The father of Buddha 
Goutama assumed the name of Shuddhodana, 
perhaps because he had given up animal food 
and adopted a vegetarian diet. M§.yadevi was so 
called from her beauty. Romantic names are 
even now common in India. Often are names 
changed to show a change of life. No inference 
can be drawn from the nature of mere names, 
though European philologers dare build important 
theories on them. The family of Shudditodana, 
though prosperous and opulent, was sober and 
commanded respect from the Sh&kyas. The principles 
of benevolence, truthfulness, purily of conduct 


1 Vidt note, page 395. 
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and cosmopolitism, which Buddha Goutama 
worked up into a system with marvellous success, 
wei’e instilled into his mind when he was a mere 
boy. He was the only son of his parents who not 
unnaturally were exceedingly fond of him. His 
education was carefully attended to. Versed in 
the arts of the warrion caste, and brought up under 
Br4hma«as who had specially cultivated metaphy- 
sics, Buddha Goutama early began to propese to 
himself, and to attempt, the solution of philosophi- 
cal problems. From the effect produced on the 
mind of Buddha Goutama, it may be supposed that 
the Brtlhmawas, who instructed him, were free 
thinkers of the school of Koutsa, or philosophical 
sceptics, who had a leaning towards the asceticism 
developed by Patanjali, the author of the Yoga- 
system. Again, orthodox Br&hmanas, who abstained 
from a ShrMdha-dinner, and who continually kept 
up a sacrificial fire in their houses, would not 
condescend to minister to the religious wants of a 
Sh&kya family or to instruct a ShS.kya youth. The 
education given to Buddha Goutama awakened 
and converted his mind. This is a remarkable, 
though not an uncommon, phenomenon in the religi- 
ous history of India. He seriously asked the question 
to himself : — ^What is the purpose of the life of 
man? Born helpless, harassed by feelings of 
uneasiness and discomfort, exposed to difficulties 
and dangers, often poor and destitute, often dis- 
eased and disabled, often depressed and discouraged, 
often insulted and irritated, often buoyed up with 
hopes, and often disappointed in carrying out his 
designs, always ignorant, and yet always pursuing 
knowledge, man one day is destined td breathe his 





last, to begin one® inc»© a career of miseiy^a 
condition at once inevitable and nndesiraM®. 
Buddha Goutama eras impressed with this feeling. 
Though in circumstances of ease and opulence, 
and a special object of the solicitude of his permits, 
he became uneasy and dejected. This state of 
his mind was disoov«*ed by his parents who sought 
to soothe him by diverting his attention. He was 
married to a beautiful Sh&kya lady, the daughter of 
Dawdap&m, and her charms, it was thought, would 
secularize his feelings and affections. The family 
apparently enjoyed such happiness as opulence, 
social influence, .and luxury can afford. Kapila- 
Vastu was a flourishing town. The palace of 
Shuddhodana, worthy of his position as the prince 
of Kapila-Vastu, was large and magnificient; 
but a separate palace, specially adorned with 
exquisite works of art, and situated in a garden 
was allotted to Buddha Goutama, who had within 
easy reach all allurements of a luxurious life. 
Musicians and dancing girls vied with one another 
in diverting his mind. Brahmanas of reputation 
and sanctity frequented the young prince, and rich 
gifts were freely conferred upon them. He had 
a large retiniip of servants and followers who 
delighted in their obedience to, an^ the pleasure 
of, Buddha Goutama. Very often, he was induced 
to walk about in the garden where hares would 
peep out of a bush, where birds warbled melodi- 
ously, and where purling streams meandered in 
artificial meadows. Ohhandaka, the name of the 
servant whose special business it was to amuse 
Buddha Goutama, told pleasant stories of indulged 
in half jocose and half serious talk. Qop&y whose 
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charms celestial damsels admired, could be seen in 
the garden, looking at her lord with fascinating 
smiles of love, now approaching him to draw his 
attention to a beautiful flowering plant and now 
pointing to a fish swimming briskly in a stream. She 
was accompanied by a retinue of young maids, who 
suggested to her how. to address young Gioutama , 
whose melancholy and ascetic proclivities could be 
discovered as he walked alone with a careless gait 
and downcast eyes — a circumstance which produced 
in his devoted spouse feelings of anxiety. Water 
was sprinkled on the path-ways,and flowers, strewed. 
Caparisoned horses were paraded. Elephants 
and chariots were ready, , whenever they were 
required. So far as comforts of this life are 
concerned, nothing was wanting: a pastime suc- 
ceeded a pastime. The monotony of life was broken 
by a delightful conversation of young ladies or by a 
besotted elephant combating with his rival. Yet 
Buddha Goutama never smiled or enjoyed what 
he saw. He often heaved a sigh. The mind that 
sought the solution of transcendental problems 
of human destiny, was reflected in the features 
which glowed with the light which heavenly aspira- 
tions and contempt of the world can shed. He 
looked up towards the heavens and stood absorbed 
in meditation. When awakened from his trance, 
he confoundedly looked at the trees. Gop4 spoke 
to him about the pleasure the garden could afford. 

My dear” said she, “ see how nicely the birds 
sing 1 How beautifully the plants sparkle, bathed 
in the soft delicious twilight. But thy voice is 
sweeter than that of these pretty birds. Thy 
countenance sheds a light which brightens and 





bewitches niy miad. Let us walk together ipleir 
this bower and see bow the sun sets.” He oast 
a glancfe at her j but it was the gianCe of an ascetic 
whose affection Vas universal and ijrhose appetites 
were subdued. He then observed :*--“jOh 1 how 
transient is life ? To what ills it is heir 1 A hawk 
may prey on these pretly birds before the next day 
breaks ; these plants may wither ; my voice is sweet, 
because I am youthful, but youth is fleeting. All 
our pleasures have a sting in them. Oh I even the 
sun, that appears so glorious before it sets, is liable 
to destruction.” Gopd felt uneasy : her sensitive 
mind was moved : the feeling that doubts the 
stability of the world was touched : she burst into 
tears and sought to throw herself into the arms of 
young Goutama. Her maids helped her. Goutama 
stood an image of serenity and moralized on life. 
The time of the night-fall approached. The 
anxious parents had placed sentinels round the 
palace of Buddha Goutama and had taken precau- 
tions that their beloved son might not walk out, and, 
alone and unaided, betake himself to moimtain- 
fastnesses to reflect on the miseries of this life and 
to contrive the means of escaping them. They 
were alarmed ; their mind* often misgave them as 
to his plans, and their apprehensions did not prove 
groundless. At midnight, Goutama fled from his 
palace, alone and helpless, but with a mind resolute 
and brave. He vowed as he cast a parting glance 
at the palace : — ” I will not retmm to these 
pleasures. I will solve the problems of the destiny 
of man. Free from birth and free frem death, 
I will realize eternal beatitude.” Ho had not 
walked smaS miles before he discovered a Generated 
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a^etiCi suiTOtinded by his numerous disciples, and 
engaged in a philosophical conversation. 

The times of Buddha Ooutama and his early life. 

We have already dwelt upon asceticism as it 
eri^isted at the time of PImni, and referred to the 
antagonism between ascetics and Brsthmam-as. The 
principles of asceticism were further developed 
and its modes and forms were fixed at the time of 
Buddha Goutama. The country in the lower 
Gangetio valley about Behar abounded with ascetics : 
they wore yellow robes : their heads were entirely 
shaved : their bodies were generally emaciated by 
the practice of strange austerities : they had totally 
given up worldly life : they lived at a distance from 
towns or villages : and they were respected by the 
people who visited them and made presents of food 
and clothes. The forms of austerities were hard and 
various. From morning to evening, and from day to 
day, trying penances were performed, much to the 
vexation of the spirit, yet they earnestly sought to 
practise contemplation and to realize beatitude. The 
power of the senses being subdued, and the exter- 
nalization of the soul' through the mind being 
checked, and gradually annihilated, the soul is con- 
centrated upon itself. Then it realizes a peace and a 
beatitude which are the legitimate objects to be 
sought in this life. Buddha Goutama boldly asserted 
that he had found peace and beatitude. The 
names of some ascetics who had gathered disciples 
about them are presOTved. The disciples thus 
gathered constituted a Sangha or an assembly. 
The Sangha in the sense of the wlgus is mentioned 
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by Fllmnit Such an ascetic was ArSi(2a £]ip.pa» 
whom Goutama saw after he had fled from his 
palace. The name Arida Ell&pa does not seem 
to be Aryan. * The antecedents of XtM&, who 
imparted first lessons to Buddha Goutama are 
not preserved. Converted by the sight of an 
ascetic when he was in his own palace, and streng- 
thened in his desire of asceticism by Ar&da, who 
paid great compliments to his intellectual powers 
and moral qualities, Buddha Goutama stayed with 
his first preceptor for some time, and the preceptor 
exerted upon him an influence fraught with mighty 
consequences to India. From the position of 
a mere pupil, Buddha Goutama rose to the position 
of his colleague. Arada KSMpa associated with 
his pupil on terms of equality. Buddha Goutama 
met with another ascetic of reputation. He was 
also followed by a number of disciples. He was 
a son of Rama and was named Rudraka. Buddha, 
who had made sufficient progress in the knowledge 
of SamMhi, soon discovered that the pretensions 
of Rudraka were hollow ; that he had not realized 
what he taught ; that he had not studied under 
any distinguished teacher ; that he was vain- 
glorious ; and ' that his mind was worldly. But 
Goutama adroitly managed to associate with him 
for some days and to depart without displeasing 
him. Some of the disciples of Rudraka followed 
Buddha Goutama. From such stories, seriously 
narrated in the romance called the Lalita Vist^ra, it 
may be safely inferred that Buddha Goutama did 
not invent the forms' of contemplation or the 
modes of austerities ; that the dress, the daily life, 
and manners of ascetics had been fixed before him ; 
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and that fck© people had leamt to admire and revere 
them. The influence of these ascetics upon the 
life of Goutama was great. He journeyed from 
place to place, practising austerities, now as lean 
as a reed, now hardly able to breathe, now fixed 
to a spot so that the shepherds of the place took 
him for a heap of earth, and now standing in the 
hot sun till he could not continue. Quiet, serious, 
full of faith, courageous, resolute, and easily 
remembering what he saw or heard, Buddha 
Goutama tortured the flesh, that the spirit might 
be illumined, and that not distracted by external 
objects, it might experience the beatitude which 
contemplation produces. Buddha Goutama states 
that his efforts were crowned with success. Doubt- 
less they were eminently successful, for he 
communicated an impulse to national thought and 
aspirations, and re-cast all social and religious 
institutions. 

The life of Buddha Ctoutama summed up. 

The life of a religious reformer does not generally 
abound in events. Yet in the case of Buddha 
Goutama, a political event facilitated his operations. 
His mind being fortified against evil temptations, 
he began to preach. His eloquence gathered about 
him many disciples, and the new doctrine some- 
how attracted the attention of Aj&tashatru, son of 
BimbisS,ra, king of P^ialiputra. Devadatta, an 
ambitious Br^hmawa, also exercised a great influence 
on the mind of the young prince, and even took a 
part in his plans of self-aggrandizement. At this 
time, Bimbis&ra, tiro W)Voreign of Pdfaliputra and 
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father of Aj^ashaferu, ei&er died a natural d^tk 
or was killed. TKe prince, a convert to Buddhisia, 
ascended the throne. Deva4feitte’s influence 
declined. He either disappeared or was dispatched. 
The influence of Buddha Goutaina under those 
circumstances gradually increased. His disciples 
in Behar, Gay4, and Benhres, acquired a recognized 
position in society, and the Gangetic valley was 
stirred up, and a great religious upheaval began to 
be felt. Hundreds, including Brahmawas and 
respectable house-holders of other castes, hastened 
to monasteries which had adopted the- doctrines of 
Buddha Goutama, whose prosperity excited the 
jealousy of teachers whose reputation gradually 
began to wane. The Tirthankaras or friars, like 
the Pharisees among the Jews, who sought the 
pleasures of the world and whose influence was 
based on false pretensions- to sanctity and know- 
ledge, were specially enraged. When self-interest 
is afEected, the worst human passions come into 
play. An attempt on the life of Buddha Goutama 
was made, and its failure strengthened his position, 
advanced the interests of his church, and resulted 
in the extinction of all external opposition. The 
cunning have recourse to religion and pretend to 
be above the world, when they desire most to 
advance their worldly interests. Ajatashatru, whose 
conduct towards his father was unjustifiable, and 
whom the people naturally disliked^ grew in his 
attachment to Buddha Goutama. His devotion 
to the course of the new religion atoned for his 
political sins. Ajatashatru increased his power and 
enlarged his empire. His political aggrandizement 
contributed to the stability of the clMirch eata- 
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oppoaiim hm mthoat was thus ovemme,j0b 

Buddha Goutama did not pass the rest of his life 
in peace. Two disciples, who had participated 
in his trials and comforts, suddenly died. Dissen- 
sions became imminent in his church itself. 
Complicated questions as to the admission ©■£ 
women into a monastery, and puerile bickerings on 
points of mere discipline, at one time threatened 
to unnerve him. Women were permitted to be 
nuns, and the bickerings of his followers were 
silenced by adopting conciliatory measures. The 
Church or Sangha had been formed : its doctrines 
had been consolidated: the feelings of devotion 
and attachment to the Church had been developed : 
political influence had been secured: the three 
great principalities on the banks of the Ganges 
had been leavened by the feeling that the world . 
was full of misery, and that a great teacher had 
proclaimed a plan of deliverance : the Br4hma«as 
and friars, the mendicants and teachers, had been 
either silenced or cowed into submission. The 
prestige of Buddha Goutama had been established 
and the short sayings uttered by him had been 
constantly quoted. Shlokas composed in all 
metres and glorifying particular acts of the enlight- 
ened teacher were constantly sung: the intellect 
of the national leaders in the Gangetic valley 
was awakened : and their feelings were touched 
by the new doctrines. From village to town, 
every where monasteries and monks could be 
seen, delighting in the recital of the sayings of 
Buddha, composing short poems to exalt his 
virtues, preaching to the masses about the excel- 
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reflect on the miseries of the world, and d^aring 
to them that a method for their deliverance waa 
propounded by Buddha Q-outama. After such 
important results had been achieved^ surfeited 
with delicious pork, Buddha (Joutama died. The 
cause of his death is unworthy of his life. The 
event created an extraordinary sensation through- 
out the Crangetio valley. At last, his followers 
whether princes or peasants • were reconciled to 
their fate ; the feeling of bereavement was soothed, 
and the relics of the dead soon began to be more 
venerated than the living teacher himself. 

Bnddhisim and its spread. 

The rapid spread of Buddhism and the develop- 
ments of its resources and its establishment, even in 
the life-time of its originator, are facts partly to 
be explained by the extraordinary character of 
Buddha Goutama, partly by the nature of the 
system of discipline he introduced, and partly by 
the simplicity and adaptability of the doctrines he 
preached. 

The character of Buddha Goutama. 

Buddha Goutama struggled strenuously against 
the influence of the flesh. He made constant efforts 
to overcome its pains. He felt that Mira or Satan 
was always opposed to him. Avarice, ambition, 
desire of applause, anger, lust, and envy (instituted 
the army of Mira which often laid a siege to his 
mind and tried as often to take it by storm ; but 
his mind never surrendered, as its serenity and 
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peace could not be overcome. This is the most 
important trait in his character. The whole system 
of Buddhism is, in one sense, built on the idea of 
such a struggle. Descended from royal parentage, 
and having voluntarily adopted the life of a monk, 
he inspired respect and produced the feeling of 
gravity and seriousness in those who saw him. He 
was beautiful and his features commanded obedi- 
ence, a circumstance apparently so accidental, was 
an essential element in his success, for it attracted 
the attention of his audience and enhanced the 
effect of what he said. His voice was sweet, and 
his manners were endearing and conciliatory. Hia 
magnanimity, his generosity, his humanity and 
benevolence have passed into a proverb. Never 

ruffled, his mind never lost its balance. Never 

mastered by the temptations of the world, his 
heart overflowed with complacent joy and parental 
affection. He never discussed with any body. He 
simply taught. He never definitely stated a 
metaphysical proposition. He conciliated Brfih- 
mawas by indefinitely recognizing their gods and 
goddesses, their systems of Heavens and Hells. 
He secured the attachment of his followers by 
engaging in war against the legions of M^ra or 
Satan. He never spoke violently against caste, but 
constantly stated that devotion to truth, piety, and 
the abdication of the world, deserved more atten- 
tion than mere mechanical rules of social life and 
conduct. He modified the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of the soul already developed during the time 
of the Ach&ryas, and declared that those who should 
overcome Mllra, the evil spirit, in this special life, 
would make cbuifiauous progress in righteousnese, 
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and could one day a^ain to Baddlia*hood itself » with 
pow«? ovOT Heaven an^ Hell, over gods and over 
the universe. The recognition of the doctrine 
of metempsyeliosis^ eonciliated the philosophical 
Br^hmana, whsa, had cultivated the principles of the 
Arawyaka-literature. Its modi^jation satisfied 
his followers in whom it produced new aspirations. 
His patience was so great that he allowed whatever 
he said to take root, and develop itself. His 
moral courage .was great, for he gave up the 
luxuries of a royal palace, and entered on a life 
of painful asceticism. His faith was extraordinary 
inasmuch as he boldly ’ stated that he was 
Buddha, or one enlightened and saved, and that he 
delighted in saving mankind. His intellect was 
powerful, for he elaborated a system of discipline 
and principles of conduct which strengthened the 
will and softened the heart of his followers. His 
wiU was unbending, for he never retracted a state- 
ment or yielded to any opposition. The character 
of Buddha Goutama was such that his influence 
in the course of a few centuries penetrated the 
whole of Asia and indirectly acted on the European 
nations. 

His systffin d discipline and its basis. 

The whole society was divided into two sections : 
the laity and the monks. The former was 
considered as the mere audience to be addressed : 
the latter instructed it, both by example and 
precept. Buddha Goutama took speciill car© of 


1 Vide the Fftnialyam (V. 2, 92.). 
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the monks— the instruments of instruction. The 
monks had to give up the "world and to enter a 
monastery, where pure principles of individual 
and social morality and spirituality were strictly 
enforced. Self-abnegation constituted the essence 
of Buddhistic discipline. An appeal was con- 
stantly made to theh* heart, the evil ten- 

dencies of which were graphically pointed 
out. To overcome the evil spirit is the most 
arduous task conceivable. The . monks felt that 
they had to wage a war of infinite duration with 
themselves ; that their enemies were at once power- 
ful and insidious ; that every moment of their life, 
the evil spirit sought to distract their attention and 
to ruin them in a variety of forms and with a 
variety of allurements ; and that yet it was their 
duty to overcome their enemy. This feeling was so 
strongly impressed, that for the first time in Indian 
literature whether Vedic, Buddhistic, or Brahmanic, 
a romance was written— a romance which personifies 
the evil spirit, which describes his army, his 
modes of warfare, his military officers, and his 
strong-holds, which illustrates and embellishes its 
parts with the delineation of well-known human 
characters, and which produces a vivid impression 
of the power of Mara or Satan, and war with him 
on the minds of the audience. He who should 
overcome evil by his individual prowess could be 
emancipated from the sorrow of births and deaths 
in an unceasing rotation of existence. The monks 
to whom such romances were head and explained, 
heaved deep sighs and uttered audibly : — “ Ah ! 
Mara, thou condemned ^iritl How happy are 
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those who are free from attachment to tim flesh 1*^* 
The day and a portion of the night wps spent e^ez^ 
in meditation and in listmiing to G^tMs on the 
subjects read and explained.' Those who had 
made some progress in knoMedge, and wio had at 
least partially overcome ll&ra, composed CI4th&s, 
singing of their partial Mumph and exhibiting 
M&ra as the-worst enemy of mankind. Impressed 
with the strong sense of the internal struggle 
between the good and evil spirits, and inspired 
with the hope of ultimate success in the struggle — 
when the G4th4s were rea^ and explained — monks 
embraced monks, shedding tears of joy and 
hope, and congratulating one another on having 
come to know the way of deliverance. The hymn 
of joy* was simultaneously read by all the monks 
whose aspirations it embodied. Accustomed to 
deny themselves every thing savouring of least 
pleasure and comfort, and determined to accom- 
plish the chief object of existence — to be above 
the influence of the flesh — the monks were easily 
satisfied with any kind of simple vegetable food 
in any quantity and did not care for clothing. 
Some lay on the bare ground at night for repose, 
others passed a restless night. Some dreamed 
that in the ungua^ed moments of sleep M&ra 
attacked them, and were awakened, full of agitation. 
The recital of such dreams often created a profound 
sensation in a monastery. Thus trained, tho 
monks issued forth from a monastery with bowls 


^ The motto of monks in Jain monasteries is Vitardg^hni- 
ranjan^h.'^ 

2 Baha ot rather Bhana. 
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in their hands, with their features serious and 
lips muttering some G&th&, and boldly asked the 
people to see the means of deliverance propounded 
by Buddha Oontama. They made a strong impres- 
sion on the populace as they serenely passed through 
a street. Stories of the holy life — ^the monks and 
nuns lived in the recesses of a monastery — of their 
difficulties and tnals, and of their self-denial, were 
circulated freely in towns and villages. The 
people believed them, exaggerated them, and 
mriltiplied them. The laity was thus acted upon 
from without. The monks did not interfere with 
them in any way. The oceanic current of society 
flowed on as usual, undisturbed by any agitation. 
The old gods were worshipped: the established 
rites and ceremonies were performed^ the recog- 
nized priests officiated : the social customs were 
quietly followed, and social institutions were 
worked as usuaL But influences, likely in the 
long run to check the flow of the current, had 
begun to operate silently and unseen. Deliverance 
from the sorrows of births and deaths in innumer- 
able existences was the one thing needed, and 
this deliverance the established order of things 
could not cause. Thus the influence of the monks 
increased. The populace— to whose actual experi- 
ence in this life, constant appeals were eloquently 
and powerfully made — was moved. A storm 
gathered and burst. 

The revolutionary element in the system. 

Dp to the time of Buddha Goutama, Br&hmanas 
alone had taught , i^er castes, and superintended 



their sacrifice^. Tlieir pretefsiofis ^re |r^* 
founded, for %B 3 r alone iauiw oompes; 
sacrificial maniiralation. The^ jimtlj' consilered 
that the maojNaided literature find philos<^hj 
developed 1^ the Achlbyas ^ore Ihtair ^egitinmte 
and exclusive herita^. liducation-, and rastruction 
were their exclusive- privileges sanctioned by the 
mighty Yedas and sancilfied' by usage. They 
deserved the prestige they commanded, for the 
great schocls' Of the AchSirya-period had given them 
special advantages over othar castes. To act 
agaiiist these hereditary teachers, to equal them in 
intellectuality, and' the power which results from it, 
to obtam respect from- the populace which con- 
sidered- learned Br4hmanas to be their champions, 
who defended' the established' doctrines, to master 
the difficult grammatical and philosophical pro- 
blems, to employ promptly and effectively exegetical 
logic-, to be well-versed in the Slitras of Ashvallyana 
or Bottdh&yana, and to cope with the Brihmanas in 
well-regulated discussions,— these were the con- 
ditions which none but the Brdhmanas could fulfil. 
Hence those, who were opposed to- the Brihmanas, 
and who condemned' them, always .despaired of 
success, ai^ asceticism; JL choice was 

alvrays tO' be Hilde between subjection to the 
arrogance and tyranny of BrShma»as, or abdication 
of the world and its pleasures. The ascetics lived 
as they liked. We have already showa that the 
Br&hmanas ridiculed them, that Koupina, thmr 
characteristic costume^ had come to mesm sin, and 
that antagonism betw^n Briffimsnas and $hramanas 
(ascetics) had been so weE established as ib be consi- 
dered natural and inhwent. Buddha doulmaa knew 
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all tin’s and was oonseious of the difficulties under 
which he had to work. He was the leader of the Shra- 
manas his period, for hundreds of them flocked 
to him. His large mind elaborated a system which 
remoTed ad the difficulties and met aU the con- 
ditions. The esdsting institution of monasteries 
was utilised and developed; a system of special 
instruction was devised. The monks, isolated from 
society at large, constituted a body by themselves. 
All castes were freely admitted into a monastery. 
Carefully trained in the methods and principles of 
contemplation, thoroughly impressed with the sense 
of the inner struggle between good and evil spirits, 
conscious of the power they possessed over the 
evil one, faithfully looking forward into eternity 
when their final emancipation from all sorrows 
would be aooomplished, inured to a bard life of 
austerities, above the flesh and the evil tempta- 
tions of the world, taught to look upon the foibles 
of the worldly with feelings Of oomplacent obarfiy — 
foibles which were the inevitable result of the 
actions which they bad committed in a series of 
former lives and the aooumulated effect of which 
none oould escape — ^moved with pity which springs 
from the deepest recesses of the heart, which 

actively seeks to relieve the alMled, and which 
nullifies all selfishness,, and possessed of that 
humility which the constant sense of humibation 
fosters — a sense which thw failures in the inner 
struggle almost every moment of their lives 
intensified — ^the monks oonsislmg of all castes 
were. w^-qua1ffied to undermine the power of the 
the Brihmanas, silently and without provoking 
opposition. The Biiluna«rai v«poke of Us books 
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experiences; the 'BrShisMm qnoted hooks and 
sought to apply the rides of ©Jsqgistieal logic : ihe 
Shramana spokS feelingly of the lustuidi condition 
of humanity and made toucjdng 8^pe|ls to the 
feelings of the peojde ; the Br&hmana raowed his 
intellectual powers: the Bhramana impressed the 
populace with his charity and universal love^ In 
process of time, the Shramawa became powerful and 
supplanted the Brihmaf^a. 

The simplicity of the doctiines of Buddha Goutama. 

The doctrines, which the Bouddhas taught, were 
simple and easy of apprehension. They were 
based on a system of psychology. The dogma of 
metempsychosis was recognized and formed a 
constituent of Buddhistic faith. Mr, Wheeler in 
his History of India l|ys great stress upon it and 
observes that it characterizes Buddhism and 
distinguishes it from the Vedic polity which he 
calls Brahmanism. The dogma of metempsychosis 
was in one sense known from the earliest times. 
There are . |d||u}ses in the Br&hmaraas. Yftska 
mentions Yoga-system is built upon it. 

The atheists m^he Ach&rya-period believed in 
it. The MlmSnsA-system sanctions it. It is 
considered to be the effect of activity of which all 
Indian writers, thinkers and preachers complain; 
BuddHsm proposed a remedy for deliverance from 
it, as the Yoga-System had done before. The 
former mentions the itniversal and gupneme Spirit 
with which the individual spirit is identified after 
its deliverance. Buddha hizsself attained to surii 
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qualities of Supreme Spirit as omniscience^ 
The dogma cannot,, ther^ore, be the distinctiTe 
feature of Buddhism, nor can it be the cause of its 
rapid propagation. Mr, 'Wheeler’s remarks on these 
poin1» are, hoKrever, ingenious. The existence of 
excessive evil in the world was a matter of dailj 
•xperienoe. AU thinkers of the AchSrya-period 
started from this point. The furst question that 
was naturally asked was: — ^What is the evil 
that afflicts mankind. The answer was simple: — 
** ignorance.. Its essential concomitants were the 
conditions of sentient existence. The essential 
concomitant of this is personal or individual consci- 
ousness; The essential concomitants of this are a 
name and a form. The essential concomitant of 
these is the group, of six organs, their essential 
concomitant is the sense of contact which com- 
prises all the dve senses such as hearing and seeing 
and the mind. The essential cqncomitant of the sense 
of contact is sensation, the essential concomitant 
of which is desire which invariably makes man cling 
to existence. The essential concomitant of clinging 
to life is actual existence (in an increasing rotation 
of births and deaths). The essen^d concomitant 
of existence is birth, the essentim|||bnco^^ of 
which are old age, death, sorrow, ^mentation, pain, 
melancholy, despair. Thus the whole class of pure 
excessive miseries exists.” This passage shows 
directly that metempsychosis was considered the 
inevitable evil proceeding from ignorance — ^an evil 
which afflicts all men equally whether peasants or 
prince, and from which all men are bound to seek 
deliverance. Deliverance consisted in overcoming 
the {yuorouce. Two Wms^.m connection are 



imp(^n| apd dese^^ e!Ep1amtion:---'£am# iu]^ 
Up&d&na. The firstr ia'o&iwa including irh|^ii^0c* > 
a sentient l>eing sa^^ or Itols. All 

actions perlorn^ arO ossontiafly insepuable irm 
their result; Wle fro are oonftidered t«be dhttfeot 
principles. The one is passive, and tihe oliieris 
active. Hence an action of every de^ription is 
undesirable as being in the ray of ^e beatifio 
quietude in which dehveranoe consists. This is 
the key to the proper apprehension and the 
correct appreciation of Buddhism. These doctrines, 
though they appear abstruse and transcendental 
in their English garb, are yet simple and 
easy of apprehension. The Sanskrit words which 
express the doctrines are easily understood. The 
connection between the different causes and effects 
is easily remembered. Belief in their logical 
sequence, their validity and reality, is early impressed 
on the pliant mind of youths. Mental habits are 
stronger and more stubborn than mere bodily 
habits. Habit is second nature; and what is 
natUHd is always relished. A Buddhist felt spiritu- 
ally elated, as he read about Karma and its influ- 
ence, about Up^dlbm and its activities. His feelings 
being touohet^Sipnghed and sobbed. We have 
seen modern *f%&ntists sighing and sobbing on a 
similar occasion when the doctrine of IJp&ddna is 
explained. The religious practices of a Buddhist 
were extremely simple. Contemplation and its 
modes, and forms constitute their essence. Four 
modes are described— the one gradually' preparing 
a Buddhist for another’. Abstraction M the soul 
from its objects and' subjects is d^e special 
means of contemplation. The first mol^ is : — the 
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soul is called off from esfceraal objects and concen- 
trated On thoughts generating beatific love. The 
second mode is; — all thought is dropped — ^Love 
resulting from contemplation itself is contemplated. 
The third mode is : — even Love is dropped. Self- 
consciousness delighting in happiness is realized. 
The fourth mode is:— -every thing bodily and 
mental, external and internal, is totally discarded, 
and what is entirely free from any reminiscence or 
knowledge of pleasure or pain is contemplated. 
These practices illustrate the daily life of the monks 
of a monastery. 


Buddhistic ethics. 

The Buddhistic ethics originated in the sense of 
the internal struggle and were embodied in Buddha 
Goutama — the grand ideal the Buddhists always 
set before themselves, for Buddha Goutama fulfilled 
all the necessary conditions of spirituality and was 
considered as the highest of gods. Hence it is o£ 
special importance to examine the ideal itself. 
** This is that lord of the Shakyas, who has come 
to the bottom of the best of trees and who is 
worshipped; he who has puri&d his mind by 
means of his shunning sin, of wisl-fortitude, com- 
passion, good will and charity ; who has purified 
his speech by penances and austerities, by truth 
Md by righteousness, and who has purified his 
body by good cpnduot and intentions.” This is 
the literal translation of an interesting passage in 
the Lalita VistAra. The best of trees is probably the 
celebrated Bo-tree. Buddha^ Goutama approached 
the tree after he had sub^pd ^Mka, While he 
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was worshipped by^feas distajder.U*© poetipal 
we have translaied, was retted* Cipanlinfisa, 
speech, and benevdlenee of miDd t«re particuhix^ 
insisted upon. Buoh.quaiitiai»a8 t^csrrsftee ofi^ 
wise fortitude, Tesignation, oonipas&n| go(^»wi|l 
and charity, absiwepoe, self'^enial, and that 
restraint, which penances and austerities neoessitatOy 
truth, righteousness, good conduct, and good 
intentions, arising from the consciousness of 
righteousness — ^these qualities and the means for 
securing them cannot but constitute an exemplary 
code of morals. 

Propagation of Buddhism : the history of the first 
period summed up- 

The spread of the doctrines of Buddha Goutama 
was rapid. But immediately after the death of 
the great teacher, — the moring spirit that inspired 
and ruled the monks, — confusion ensued. In erery 
monastery, the monks began to disagree among 
themselves. All the monasteries in the Gangetio 
valley were not now inspired by the same spirit 
which was once produced by devotion to the same 
teacher. H^Ce ^ Ajfitashatru, king of Magadha, 
held a council dl the leading monks from the 
difierent important monasteries and attempted a 
statement of Buddhistic doctrines. It is true that 
the statement could not be systemai^. All the 
different points of discipline coaM not be defihed. 
AH the principle® for regulating the conduct of ^0 
monks could not b© fixed. The first ooune®, however, 
proved of special use ^d importance t# the cause 
of Buddhism, the pow^ and influence of which it 



dmoovered and pnbliihed, because many zuonasteries 
—teeming with pieus monks, possessed of b^h 
inteUeotnality, and devoted to the cause of their 
fai^ — ^were represented. Aj&tasbatru felt the power 
of the council; the laity in the ex-Qangetio valley 
was impressed with respect for Buddhism. Many 
vacillating monks <ind sceptical lay-men were 
confirmed in their, devotion to the cause of the 
Enlightened Teacher. Thus the council materially 
aided Buddhism. Again, the first council solved a 
great difficulty. Whenever any serious differences 
among the Buddhists arose, a convocation of monks 
was called to settle them. The kings of Magadha 
continued to take an interest in the religion they had 
. embraced. The absence of any authentic history of 
the 'times renders it hard to distinguish KalSshoka 
from Ashoka, who is identified with Priyadarshin 
who called the second council in the middle of the 
third century, B. C. The first period of Buddhism 
now terminated, for the great mass of the people 
had almost adopted the Buddhistic mode of thought 
and feeling ; the monks were admired and treated 
with respect : the monasteries had begun to exercise a 
decided influence; small princes had been converted. 
The leading officers of Government had become 
disciples of Goutama Buddha. The leading residents 
of towns and merchants followed the officers. The 
ooTlrt of a prince like* Ashoka oonsistoi of ministers 
who delighted in the prosperity of Buddhism. At this 
time non-conformity to the Buddhistic faith could 
not be tolerated, for it could be defined. When 
non-conformity can be defined, and measures for its 
repression can be taken, the ^ power of a religion is 
l^roughly established. Iti^^spirituality has culmi- 
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uated ; its material prospmity alone, daazira 
populace : t^e age of simple tlio*ght aisi ^fpoest 
feeling is gone. The chiid>like moi^, who pi^tohod 
and sobbed, had di^ppeared, , and hedato Aoh&rjaSr 
who could bodlt ol a large income, ^ai|tded 
intellectuality and pietj. before the pe(^le. These 
statements are based on those edicts of Asholm, the 
summary of which is here presented. From a lite- 
rary point of view, the age of the Lalita Vistdra was 
succeeded by the age of the Dhamma-pada. The first 
edict ruled against the use of animal food, and thus 
deals a heavy blow against the sacrificial systeni 
of the Yedic polity. The second shows the extent 
of the country under the influence of Buddhistic 
missionaries, and the spirit of benevolence towards 
men who are mentioned with lower animals. The 
thmd edict enforces some virtues. The Dhamma 
(religion) was defined and systematized. The 
Dhamma-pada (the path of religion) had been pro- 
mulgated. The fourth edict discovers that pageants, 
of processions and pyro-technics were resorted to for 
impressing rules of Buddhistic good conduct on the 
people, and inculcating abhorrence of killing animals. 
Obedience is exacted by means of royal power 
which employed coercion — an unwoi^hy substitute 
for persuasion enforced by self-abnegation, and the 
exemplary conduct of the monks. The system of 
Vedic sacrifices and the slaughter of animals is put 
down by force. The Vedic polity thus ceased tn 
be r^ognized. Grand processions of elephants and 
gorgeous equipages were now substitiibedfor-llie 
quiet processions of devout monks wh® had abdi- 
cated the world and its pleasures, Tj^e powmrQf 
mere wealth thus triumphed oyer th4 pqyer of 



fer ^oitiing <x^0mmtff miidsiav of iBoralf being 
af^poilM tosoperist^d and relate Uie conduct 
cf tbe people. InformerA are mentioned. State 
patronage and interference cannot but subordinate 
spiritual potsrer, based on the rirtues of the devout, 
tp the authority of the State, opulent and ambi- 
tious bishops taking the plaoe of those whose power 
springs from self-deniai and spirituality. The 
sixth edict confers additional power on the ministers 
of morals, defining their Jurisdiction and declaring 
non-oonfonnity to be penal, and conformity to be 
worthy of rewards. The seventh edict confirms the 
rules of morality promulgated from time to time, 
and calls special attention to infidelity in its various 
fonns and seeks to regulate it. The eighth edict 
institutes rdig^ous festivals and oiders the bestowal 
of gifts on Br^hmanas and Shvamanas, the first 
being no longer a sacrificer and a follower of the 
Vedic polity. His antagonism to Shramanas, which 
Patanjali considers to be inherent, is not now known. 
He was a Buddhist so far as the rules of conformity 
required. The remaining six edicts inculcate 
Buddhistic virtues, identical with those enunciated 
in the Dhamma-pada, so far as they are mentioned. 
Mated with power and the sens© of triumph, the 
ofiloOTS of morality employed ooepoion indisorimi- 
mtely. Hence some edi^s seek to moderate their 
oppressive measures. 

Tha fusion of the development the Prakrit 
languages. 

The present enables us to interpret and under- 
stand the past. The development of sooiai phono- 



mexia in int^ni times * sud their exphuoation, itta 
threw considerable %ht on ancient sedial pheao^ 
mena, and determine ihteh* explanation* The mme 
of the Marathi langua^ in ite three rdiations<--«s 
used bj Br^manas in towns, as tnsed by wild 
aboriginal mountain tribes, and as used by 
Br&hmaoas who accompanied Vyankoji Bhosla in 
his expedition into the Tamil country on the banks 
of the OS-veri — and the case of the English language 
as it is spoken by camp-followers — are important 
in this connection. The Brdhmanas in towns speak 
pure Marathi, and pride themselves on their’ 
superiority in this respect. But the Br4hma«as 
in villages speak the mixed and inferior Marathi 
of the ignorant villagers. Yet the villagers, natu- 
rally cheerful and spirited, possess a kind of 
literature.. The women sing^ when they grind corn 
early in the morning, when they sow or reap in 
their fields, when they carry baskets of fruits or 
corn from one place to another, when they amuse 
themselves, on the banks of their village stream, 
or when they wash their clothes or worship their 
gods. Boys, as they tend their cattle, sing in wild 
strains. Men sing, while they labour in their fields 
and in the evening always gather and form small 
circles, where, while the pipe go^ round quietly, 
they sing either in praise of their gods or of a 
distinguished hero. Anaorous ditties are common, 
and are always on the lips of young men. This 
side of the life of villagers is interesting. The 
songs are, in many oases, pieces hailded down 
from father to son for generations. C In every 
gmieration there is always a village gmiiius, which 
recasts old songs or composes a new one. The 
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U^&this in the TamU country, though they cling 
to Marathi, their hereditary tongae, with great 
tetmcity, have learnt to use many Tamil words. 
Their Marathi is different from that of the natives 
of MahllrMira. This illustrates the bearing of the 
language of the conquered on the established and 
developed language of the conquerors who have 
settled in the land of conquest. Tamil is to 
Marathi what English is to Arabic. English is 
not as yet adopted by the natives of India. 
Perhaps it may never exercise any influence. 
The contact of Englishmen with natives is not 
close. Proud of their purity, and perhaps disgusted 
with the insolence of conquerors, the subject- 
races keep aloof from the Europeans as ■ much as 
they can. Yet where contact is close, English is 
easily learnt. The uneducated show special apti- 
tude for learning a foreign language without great 
pains. The British sailor, naturally jolly and 
social, freely mixes with his equals among the 
natives when he lands on the shore. The brother- 
jack speaks with him in English. The native, and 
English sailors hug each other, drink together, 
and stroll about a sea-port town. Thus the language 
of the 'foreigner is easily learnt. On the Nilgiree 
hills native milk-maids are seen speaking English 
with Englishmen. The negroes of America 
have adopted the religion, the institutions, and 
manners of the European colonists. The Blacks 
and Whites, forming one body politic, is an interest- , 
ing and important phenomenon. From these facts 
developing in , modern times, two conclusions may 
be draiyn, that the language of the conquerors 
who settle in. the land of cohqnest is easily adopted. 
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by tbe oon<|iier®ii wheSi the latter iure 
inferior in every respeial to tlSe former, and that 
there are always two social currdiits, the one of the 
civilized resj^nli of towns and the other of 
unpolished aM r^ugh villagers. These conclu- 
sions may enable us to understand the social 
condition of ancient India. The contact of the 
Aryas with the ancient non-Aryas was close and 
permanent, for the Aryas settled permanently in the 
land. Aryan children could not but play with 
those of the non-Aryas. The non- Aryan maids 
served Aryan ladies. The non-Aryas assisted an 
Aryan landlord. The ancient Aryas do not speak 
of the - language or literature of the non-Aryas 
for there could be no developed non-Aryan commu- 
nities. The principle of living in political union, 
based on the use of one language, is a growth of 
modem times. The idea of one nationality was 
based on the identity of religious institutions, and 
practices in ancient times. In the hymns of the 
Afik-SanhM, separate non-Aryan towns are 
mentioned. But a combination of the non-Aryas 
is not even indistinctly alluded to. The tribes of 
barbarians, isolated and at war with one another, 
were easily overcome. About the time, when the 
Aryas had completely established themselves in 
the land of conquest, the social status of the non- 
^yas was legally declared. He was a slave 
whose only duty was to serve his Aryaii masters. 
The Hisida resisted and ambitiously sought eqmility» 
Tha ShMra succumbed.. The language of the 
Aryan lords was necessarily used on aUt occa^tions 
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life. The* SliMras learnt) it iiifficiently to be 
aUe to nnd^i^stand their lords* Gradually in all 
Aryan* pefctietnents, two social systemavwere develop- 
ed — Aryan and non-Aryan. But in the earliest 
times, the irrepressibility of the latter may be 
observed. They assumed Aryan names. Thus 
Kavasha Ailusha — ^mentioned in the Aitareya Br&h- 
mana — ^is not the same as the author of a hymn in 
the JSih-SanhM. The fact — ^that a non-Arya was 
determined to take a part in an Aryan sacrifice — • 
discovers his anxiety to adopt Aryan feelings and 
modes of thought. He did not relish the taunts of 
the Aryas that he was non-sacrificing. The re-action 
among the non-Aryan races must have been great. 
Perhaps they attempted to imitate their conquerors 
in everything. And as the Aryas at the time of 
the Misia specially delighted in music On all 
occasions of life, the non-Aryas naturally energetic 
and vivacious, also sang and attempted to join 
the Aryas in a sacrifice. A genius like Kavasha 
Ailusha, perhaps insulted by the Aryan conquerors 
and reminded of his inferiority, rebelled against 
the Aryas and forced them to recognize his preten- 
tions, for Kavasha Ailusha was not an ordinary 
Shfidra. The contact . gradually became so close 
that an unwarranted relation between Aryan ladies 
and Shfidras can be noticed. Sometimes, an 
Aryan youthful lady loved an intelligent Shfi^ra. 
Sometimes, a young Shfidra giH lived -s^dth an 
Aryan youth. The contact thus b®camef cloirer. 
But gradually it was sanctioned that ^hfidra^^ls 
might be ittsirrietd' “by the Taishyas, a olasa of 
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to polite or r^%iojv ^{%i 

social progrejll aiid adi^miicoieelt 
A girl marr^ Isgf a Yaia%a lat# iie<^ 8pea|: 
the langiia^ "^of jfche Atfo^. Whi^ #ld enough, 
her dau^ter mi^ht be mar^ded by a K«atriya. 
Thus, when the Aryas had ^oompletely settled in 
the country, when the nou-Aryas w«re thoroughly 
subdued, and when the Aryas began to boast of 
their glorj and to iwsert their superiority, — the non- 
Aryiw had learnt to sing their own GAthfis. 
The non-Aryas had thrir 'hop^ and fears, thrir 
pleasures and pains, their sorrows and their joys, 
their periods of elation and of depression. They 
must needs express their feelings, for it is 
impossible for pan to be reticent when his feelings 
are excited. Unfortunately these ancient non- Aryan 
GAthas are not preserved, or the cause of the 
history of the relation between Aryas and non- 
Aryas, or between haughty conquerors and mild 
subject-races would have been materially helped. 
The JSiris sang GAthas and most probably danced. 
The non-Aryas ^amt to sing GAthAs and to 
dmioe. TKbe twp social currents flowed side by 
side. At the time of the BrahmavAdins, the 
Shhdra was prevented only from milking sacrifi- 
cial cows. Hence he had been so far adpitted into 
an AiyaU Imusehold. The BrahmavAdins sang 
their siimfic^ GAthAs. Biteluded from sacrifices, 
the sang their GAthAs against/the spirit ^ 

of sacrifice, *for the process of action ai«| re-«ctihm 
continued. It was 1dm determin&ricn ihe Aryas 
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to pre?ent l3ie non-Aryas from adopting their 
institutions and asserting equality, and it was ever 
the anibition of the non-Aryas to vie with the Aryas, 
Though very often the non-Aryas were forcibly put 
down, yet they worked, and yet they hoped. They 
Were perhaps cheered by some non-Aryan genius, 
who sang charming slrains, and soothed their minds. 
The non-Aryas continued to sing their wild ditties 
and to enjoy life. The Aryanized Non-Aryas 
who were persecuted out of toW^, and who had 
to resort to forests, sympathised with the genuine 
non-Aryas in-as-much as they recognised their 
claims to spiritual knowledge and to social equality. 
But PS.nini does not even accidentally allude to 
a Pr^rit dialect. Patanjali refers to it.^ When 
Buddhism was established, and when kings courted 
the monks, and sought their blessings, the Prakrits 
triumphed over the Sanskrit language: the non- 
Aryas triumphed over the Aryas. A new impulse was 
communicated to the cultivation of a Pr&krit or a 
vernacular dialect. But an exclusive and proud Arya, 
opposed to the movement^ still clang to his Sanskrit. 
Though vexed with himself, sullen, uneasy, ignored 
and neglected, he sought relief in his closet and 
awaited his turn. Whenever he could get an opportu- 
nity of asserting his superiority, he boldly came 

1 Vide the Mah&bh&«ya of Patanjali^ Benares edition, (I. l.)> 

page 6. PatanjalFs remarks give grounds to state that about his 
time, the Sanskrit languag©-*the language spoken by the Aiyaa-^had 
begun to pass into a sort of a Prakrit or current language^ He 
notices changes, and . states that they are too ,many, P&?tiui 
states diflfer^nt usages. Fatanjcdi does not seek to make any rules 
about them* They' too ihany'to be brought under definite rules. 
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forward. llieztoB'li^jaSjd^ theodsirarj^ enilKildiea^ 
by success, upheld tbeir qwu rigliifcs. For Bomie tuae, 
the importantf focial question wm«*— what ^ ’vrUm lixe 
status of a^<f*r4lirit dialect. The discussion 
excited much * intei^t. A similar issue was anoe 
raised between Pr^stants and OatholidsinEurdpe. 

An analysis of the CHii&&-Htex%ture. 

When Buddha G-outama flourished, it was the 
period of a revival of poetry. Four kinds of poets 
are mentioned in Buddhistic literature : — ^the poets 
of imagination or invention, of tradition, that is, 
those who versify traditional stories, the poets of 
real life, that is, those who seek to paint life as it 
is, and scalds or bards. Such a variety of poetry 
and its diction was not a growth of a few years. 
Generations of poets sang and passed away. Poetry, 
to be able to excite the popular mind, ought to 
express adequately the aspirations, feelings, and 
thoughts of a nation, as they have been formed in 
the course of generations. The poetry of a country 
exactly represents the predominance of a particular 
feeling as expressed by social, religious or political 
conditions : it is Pantheistic, when a whole nation is 
under the induence of Pantheism : it is practical 
and seeks to dhpiot nature as it is, when a nation 
cultivates the practical as distinguished from the 
metaphysical. The language of poetry is not 
artificial, as formed by the whims or necessities of an 
individual writer. It is the genuine language of feel- 
ing, which is readily understood, and thq appeals of 
which are impulsively responded to by |ihe mass of 
the people. Hence it does not . originate in the 
elision of a letter , or the prolongation of a yowel- 
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sound. These mnarks £»« based on the Baddhistuj 
G&thls as thfij are ']preserTed in the LaEta^Yist^^ 
-^he only work which gives us some insight into 
the under-currents of thought and feehng of Non- 
Aryan India. The following conclusions may be 
<M?tegorically stated. Some G14th&s are re-actionary. 
The principles, they, embody, are diametrically 
opposed to those authoritatively taught by the 
BrShmav&dins and assiduously interpreted by the 
AcMryas in the course of generations. The sacri- 
ficial philosophy and practices produced a re-action. 
The authority which the Br^hmaaas claimed over 
the other classes perhaps awakened opposition. 
1. Some re-actionary Gllth&s belong to the Brahma- 
vadin period. 2. Others to the Ach^rya-period. 1. 
When the nation delighted in the performance of 
sacrifices, the sacrificial GS.thas were sung. The 
dissenters naturally had their own G^thfis which 
condemn sacrifices. 2. When metaphysics was 
energetically cultivated by the Ach&ryas, the powerful 
warriors like Elma or Arjuna, it is said, learnt the 
art of war from priests, and kings like Dasharatha 
obtained sons through the blessings of Munis. 
The dissenters, however, sang of their triumphs and 
defeate in their way. Some Gfith4s illustrate this 
period. There are thus three positions for which we 
have to produce evidence:—!, the antiquity of some 
GiLth&s. 2. the re-actionary spirit of others. 3. Their 
gradual systematic grow&. The evidence we can 
adduce is two-fold : — philological and documentary. 
The remarks' already made show that the fcurmS) 


wWch coDii^ra to bs ftii|%tated,aa34 
to the Chhaudast «re lu^by th^poete m if toey t^flEre 
ordinary, it'ha (Mthia the Zor^k^s iditor hatr 
prevalent thiife G&th&iliteiature on{^ WM. €NUh&i 
were sung 1^ |he Aitareyine,' snch as the GI4t^bi&s 
put in the mouft of lilrada. Thi^ first table 
shows how the language of the people at the time 
of the Ltdita-Vist&ra began to deviate from the classi- 
cal Sanskrit as written and spoken by the learned. 
The second table gives re-actionary GS>th^. There 
are abundant references to a spirit of opposition 
and non-conformity in the Vijasneyi-Sanhit& and 
Taittirtya BrSihma^^a, as well as in the Upanisads. 
The third table illustrates the gradual growth of 
the Glith& literature. 

The times of the Dhamma-pada. 

The power of the Sangha, Dhamma, and Buddha, 
was now established. The authority of elders in 
monasteries was supreme. Doctrines, apparently 
based on the dicta of Buddha, but inculcating 
practices and principles at variance with his spirit, 
were taught. To check this tendency, genuine 
Buddhistic duties were resuscitated. Yet the sense 
of the inner struggle, painted in vivid colours in 
the Lalita-Yistora, was now totally extinct. 
Obedience to the monks and ascetics was the duty 
much insisted upon. The spiritual aotivily, which 
an actual war with M&ra had awakened, was now 
directed into a new channel. Now the Law or 
Bhamma was to be studied, to be toad, to be 
contem{dated, and to be followed. Tho change was 
great. Instead of fitting a botl^ with* Mfito with 



a dwiiptiott ,of bafeUes was to be read. jCh© 
miJilaiy operatiosB ot M&ra-^whiob at toe time of 
the Lalita*Vist4ra "vrere believed to he real, varied 
and insidious- — were now only narrated. Thus the 
times of peace and prosperity had succeeded the 
perilous times of spiritual warfare. The enemy had 
ceased to exist, for personal Mdra with his mighty 
hosts of living sins is not mentioned in the 
Dhamma-pada. Abstract duties are systematically 
described. Sins and penalties are enumerated. 
The punishment inflicted by kings is referred to. 
This is a significant circumstance in a code of 
morals. The language of the Dhamma-pada shows 
that the Sangha, in the sense of the populace, had 
made a great progress as compared with that which 
the Gith^-literature discovers, for the populace 
acted powerfully on the language. Facility of 
pronunciation, an important phonetic law, had 
broken up many words, had dropped the last 
consonant of almost all words, and had softened 
every compound sylibble. In the GS.thd-literature, 
toe beginning only of such a process could be 
discovered. Then the gulf between the G&thSs of 
the populace or Sangha and of the educated or 
TJdgha was neither deep nor wide. The language 
of the 64this is Sanskrit as acted upon a lit^e 
by a Prfi,krit. Now the Sangha predominated. 
The language of the higher classes or Udgha together 
with their pretensions was ignored, for to a king 
like Ashoka a part of the Dhamma-pada was 
read. The feelings of those, who belonged to his 
court and who had heard or read pure classical 
Sanskrit) could not but be embitt^^djWhen the great 



king devoutly listened to the versai ti<i 
ma^pada I’Sad ; The Dhamma^padu ^ ^ fwlii Vji 
duties ’* waS| howevw, ianct»to^ and 
An iUuBtration will throw light on these r«arka. 
The feelings of a modem Markthi J^andit, wheaei 
he listens to the GS>th4s of Tuk&r&Uia, are thus 
expressed : — ^poor ignorant and helpless followers of 
a Shildrappet ! what degeneracy ! Yet Tuk&rama was 
a great genius. His G^thS,s afford the only intellectual 
and spiritual food that the uneducated crowd can 
digest. The disciples of TukS-rtlma, who are decided- 
ly numerous, and among .whom respectable BiAh- 
manas can be included, consider his Gr^th4s to be a 
Veda itself. Similar was the power of the Dham^P 
ma-pada, as inculcated on the Sangha. The following 
table with its remarks will explain the derivation of 
the language of the Dhamma-pada from that of the 
Vedic Q^thas. The language of the populace was 
fixed; its duties were defined; its power was 
established: its teachers were honoured: and it 
had begun to bask in the sun-shine of royal 
patronage; but its spirituality culminated. It 
could not cherish the high heavenly aspirations 
which once penetrated the recesses of its heart and 
stirred up its depths. Deep spirituality gave way 
to metaphysical speculations. The populace learnt 
to follow its leaders quietly. The Bouddh&oh&iyas 
propounded their doctrines, and over-ruled the 
Shramanas. The monasteries underwent a great 
chamge. They became schools. It must be observed 
that the history of the Glth8,-literatupe attempted 
in this chapter confirms the concluabns already 
arrived at. , 
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Ssqxrtm tl. 

THE PEEIQD OF METAPHYSICAL BUDDHISM. 

The liistory of this period brings into relief the 
xnedn doctrines of Buddhism as it is now understood, 
and throws light on modern Buddhism, and on 
the prevailing systems of belief among the Hindus. 

The times of the Dhamma-pada. 

A complete system of Buddhistic morals is in- 
culcated, Buddhistic etymology of Sanskrit terms 
is proposed, the doctrines of Goutama Buddha are 
authoritatively laid down. 

The times of BouddhSoharyas. 

The antecedents of the Bouddhdcharyas may 
be rapidly examined, so that a connected his- 
tory of the philosophy as developed Aryan 
dissenters and non-conformists may be presented 
at one view. Because the Atharva-Sanhitd 
mentions Iksv&ku, the first founder of the lunar 
dynasty from which B^ma, the hero of the Epic 
called Bdmdyana, sprang ; because Ghh§.ndogya 
mentions Janaka of Yiddba, "Krierm, the son of 
YashodA, and NArada,^ the great philosopher; 
because the story of the BAmAyaaa forms an 
episode of the MahAbhArata, because FAaini dis- 
tinctly refers to the MahAbhArata and OhhAndogya 
and mentions Yudhis^ira, Arjuna, and otiier 
heroes; and because all th^e references item. 
difEerent works, though unconnected with «»ch 
other, point t<| the same poemj behave already 



indicated the ohfonok^* the'BS^iaillyStfthte he 
anteced^t to thalof BlainL Btt in a oaato ui i&o 
BAm&yam, tiiei name of Buddha aooilrs<Ha iwcuni* 
Btance wMoh aj^^ore)^ threaiiena to upset otn* 
system of ohi^ol^. We consider that t^ Teraes 
which mention Buddha are an interpolation. We will 
state our reasons. 1. Bvery canto of the BImlyana 
ends with a long Shloka different in its metre from 
the Anustubh in which the poem is written. The 
canto referred to does not follow this rule. There 
are six long Shlokas at the end oi this canto. 2. 
The dialogue between JdbSli and B^ma is really 
finished in the first ioi% Shloka. The other 
loi^ Shlokas re-open it abruptly. 3. The long 
Shlokas do not sustain the general character of 
Bdma as depicted by Y^mlki in his Epic. 4. The 
long Shlokas directly ’contradict the tone of the 
dialogue as described in tbe canto itself, fi. The 
poet describes J^bali as a great man: 
Bftma in the long Shlokas speaks violently of him 
and oven characterizes him as thief. J^bdli was a 
materialist, probably a follower of Brihaspati, 
whd, however, disbelieves the doctrine of the trans- 
migration (ff souls, while J^bSIi of the Bdmdyana 
suggests it. Perhaps Atheism, to which Pdnini 
refers, was not as yet systeiaatized.- But it 
had made progress enough to attract the 
notice of a great poet like- Tfilm^k The 
atheists of the time of Pdaini, w'ell versed in the 
Vedic system of religion aM theology and the 
litm-ature and philosophy of the AoMrya-period, 
gradually developed into matsdyists, and Brihas- 
pati distinguished himself as a teSicher,, when 

materialism was the prevailing form h£ thought. 
» 
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System ^nftmet 

l%e msteriei^ts Sit ' £ii^ msde s^iort of the 

BUpisnsilietts pretensions 6f tlm 8aorifi<3i% Afpoi. 

SsDgha perhaps sympathoed with thefn as 
it had been obstmatefy exciuded &om the 
itffltitdtions of Vedio polity. Buddhists Were 
Opposed to materialisis and other atheists as they had 
a syStei* of faith. Bjit Philosophy was not oulti- 
YflitSd as a special branch : its intricacies WSre not 
dii^Ssed : its abstruse problems were not stated: 
nnd its categoiues and classifications were not 
mastered by the Buddhists during the first period 
from the time of the Lalita-Vistara to that of the 
Dhamma-pada, when renowned Buddhistic teachers 
were engaged in the development and systemi* 
sation of their doctrines, in the propagation ed 
their tenets, in the composition stirrihg poems 
and songs, in the suppression of heresies and 
schisms among themselves, in the discussions 
originated by the convocations held from time to 
time, in the advancement of their cause by enlisting 
the sympathies as well of the princes as of the 
people, in the establishment and inauguration of 
the monasteries throughout at least the grmdier 
portion of northern India, Bengal, the Punjab, 
and m the organization of the bodies of missionaries 
to be sent to Ceylon, Bttrmah and Tibet. When 
their triumph and their prosperity afforded tibe 
necessary means and lehmre, Nfig&rjuna began a 
war wii^ the atheists. He was a perfect Hihilisk 
His motto was. different from those of othor schods 
of Buddhistic phil<mophers:~-*‘ MomOntaryv incmien- 
tary ! Painful^ painful ! Haiural^ natural I Vain, 
vain . doetrihmi on impertant sabjeom 
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inatem% vsriei; * 

a lotw-laid 1^ )m 

araiTante«i%^ ill9 

hima^ vmtisem 
tih<e pC ikf> world and eisiat^o#: 

showed lilwfe a% lh»rt ^e world and .iwraoiia 
could a#ord, was poiia. Biil^ it was neoeevHwy to 
explain the cause of existencw, ito demonstiate iths 
bearing of the active primsiple called Karma, and 
to e^ldisb, on a philosophical basis, the relation 
between Karma and its accumulated effect .called 
UpM&na. Buddha Qoutama had spoken of Karma 
and UpM&na ; but his statements were indefinite. 
They were used in the sense that the Sangha in 
the course ^of centuries had learnt to attach to them. 
The phUosophical difficulty as to their .origin, 
their .continuance, action, and bearing on each 
other, was not stated. This difficulty mystifies the 
doctrines of Buddhism, and when careful]^ 
analysed, discovers its extreme weakness. N&g&r- 
}una and his contemporary thinkers explained the 
mystery away by emphatically stating that it 
was so. The fourth motto declared that aU 
was vanity, and that nothing, was real. 
This was the forte of N&g^rjuna’s philoso- 
phical system. The influence ,of Ifag&rjuna .or 
N^-sena was great. His writings are Imown in 
Tibet and in Ceylon. The conversion of Kashmir 
to Buddhism is attributed to him. Malinda Frashna, 
a work, which is oommented upon 1^ Singhalese 
sehokws, mentkHis that NIig&rjana accepted the 
chalki^ of Yona-— prince of th^ Sak{^ or Sankala 
in the Funjab, which was wdB-kaown ^ the Vadjo"* 
period— solved.the metaphysical ,proble^ % |a4floe 
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pmposed to his own doc^nes 

and sisec^ed# to do&TsrtiBg Ma^ Ionised 

the MMhyamiha school of Buddhists. He implicitly 
aooepted the teaching^ of Buddha Qoatama.as the 
tofallilde basis, but stated that liberty was granted 
by that sage to dUsouss all questions. The iaithful 
Saagha, more under,the influence of feeling than 
of thought, could bew no controversy during the 
first period : schisms had been forcibly 
iuq>pressed : insignificant differences as to small 
matters of discipline such as diet or clothes once 
necessitated a convocation. The monks and lay- 
men were equally asked to believe in Buddha 
Goutama and attain to Nirv&na. Implicit faith 
founded on the agitation of feelings may cause a 
religious revival. But a religious movement which 
depends on the activity of feelings alone cannot 
be sustained and continued. Intellectuality alone 
can sustain a movement. This element in the first 
Buddhistic period was wanting. Gradually the 
stirred up feelings settled. War with Mfira was 
described and not realized ; indolence, which 
prosperity invariably produces, encouraged igno- 
rance. “ Oh Buddha that had overcome M&ra” 
was all that most monks could utter. Their feeling 
was dulled : their intellect was warped : their aspira- 
tions were thwarted. Agmnst this state of 
things, pow^ul minds like that of Mgfirjuna 
revolted. He encouraged discussion and asked 
his contemporaries to raise any doubts they could, 
inculcating, at the same time, strict adherence to 
the principles 'of the great Teacher. Because he 
took his stand between imphdit faith on the one 
hand, and Of private judgment on the 



other, his foilowctni cftme to ’ be ^^Oftiled If icy^e^siSB 
or MMhjnanifcaa^ ^ His distiacti^ ddfitiim^iraf :-^ 
ail was vanify aiid aothiag was real. His spirik 
was : iiis matte wiw niML Hjo woiM will 
nihil i plisoomeaia vrerQuiMl i ^e noumeiia were 
niJtU, Agaiast this extreme nihiHHm, (jbher tidalcori 
revolted. Th^ asserted Uiat the four-fold eoaoep* 
tion as embodied in the mottoes, was true ; but 
though the phenomenal existence was not real^ 
the ideal was real. The spirit, influenced by , 
unceasing desires, assumes the phenomenal forms 
which delude mankind. They considered the spirit 
to be a reality and the material world to be a delusion. 
These philosophers were known as Yogicharas, 
whose doctrine of salvation was that the spirit, 
when freed from ignorance and its consequences, 
emei^ed in the form of true knowledge. Against 
these, rim Soutr&ntikas stated: — the existence 
of the material world can be inferred, and 
what is established by inference is as real as 
what is directly perceived. Therefore, the spirit 
is real: and in one sense, the phenomena are 
real ; thus the material as well as the spiritual 
is real. The knowledge to be secured for 
s^vation abides, they said, in the spirit ; which 
the Ego reprasents. The Vaibhasikas boldly 
asserted : — Buddha Goutama contradicts himself 
in as much as he states at once that all 
is m’AiZ, and that the seat of knowledge is real. 
These discussions and systems of philosophy revo- 
lutionized the Buddhistic world. The BouddhI- 
oh&ryas were everywhere respected. ■ Faith gave 
way to knowledge. Metaphysical Idlming was 
encouraged; New interpretations of ^e dtea of 
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him, staiedli-t^^ AVwise man does nofc know 
death, or disease, w pain, yet he sees emej thh^. 
from all sides he obtains all things.” In these 
Qlth&s, the term Amnta is used in a positive smise. 
These antecedents influenced Buddha Ooutama ; 
and his ideas as to eternal bliss were pmtitive. 
But his powerful ^pind, when it looked in upon 
itself, discovered an immense void and an infinitude 
of n ihjUam ; the more he examined it, the more it 
se^ed to extend on all sides. He felt himself 
lost in it. His habits of contemplation confirmed 
him in this notion. In this void, there was no pain : 
there was no interruption : there was no time : 
there was no space : there was no self-conseious- 
nesS : it cannot be affirmatively characterized. 
Contemplative minds alone can reali&%it. Poet 
Wordsworth, when absorbed in thought, exclaims ; — 
“ His spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul and form 
All melted into him, they swallowed up 
His animal being. In them did he live 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living Ckxl, 

Thought, was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

Ho thanks he breathed, he offered no request. 

Rapt into still commtmion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him. It was blessedness and Ipve. 

The Phrases — ** he made no request.” “Still com- 
munion.” “Thought was not.” ^*It was blessednws 
and lote.”-— discover how the negative and the 
positive ane b|en4^ in tiie picture of Idiss of mm* 
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mniiioii. mla madinen^ 

sistet^ in ^ o| blias 'Wbii^ 'OCiiiie^ 

pUtion fit’cxiaoeet. obar&oleriadd ib^m biw 

positive Me felt that a 

oozioeidad imthe recesses of his inffier self vraato be 
contemplated asd knows; yea^ itwtiB to-be see% 
to be realized, to be obtained^ About tbe-tkae of 
the Dhaimna-pad'a the ecstatic condition- of the spirit 
could not be understood^ The Dhanwna-padW*’ is 
distinct as to the meaning of Nirv&na. Mut the Arhat 
is distinguished' from- the Buddha. The first has 
his trials : the last only is omniscient. Some Arhats 
even at this time pretended to possess super-human 
powers. Their pretensions are strongly cond'emned 
in the Dhamma-pada. In the second period of 
Buddhasm- the- main idea of Nirv^l7»a was 
thoroughly apprehended. A something, which 
Buddha QJoutama often spoke of, is essentially and 
intrktsioally bliss itself eternal and positive. But 
it is concealed from mortalb by TJpSdhij which being 
removed',, eternal bliss is revealed and realized. 
In this connection, the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls serves an important purpose in the Bud- 
dhistic system. Though the awjcumulated effect of 
actions (lEarma)* cannot be nullified all at once, nay 
even in one life, however righteous it nmy be, yet 
in every life- merit is acquired. The fruit of" merit 
is enjoymeid;.. Karma must needs- produce* its effect. 
But it can never* lead to salvation or Nirv&wa. The 
reward of' merit or the penalty of demerit is' 


> ilk# (T. 44^,). BilaHotheoa 
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enjoyed or eitlior in heaven or liidl, or in 

tibe oonrse ef diff#ent lives. ' Thns snffioient time 
or an opportunity is afforded to beings to exh&nst 
their Stock of accumulated Karma. This is carried 
so far that, when accumulation of new Karma 
is stopped, or when a being has attained to the 
third path or st^e — ^that of Arhat— the Kturma 
accumulated must run its course. The Arhat is 
pure and free from the influence of desires. 
But he cannot attain to Anupftdishesa Kibblna 
before his Karma is exhausted, or before its 
fruit, whether good or evil, is experienced. Thus 
many births an Arhat must pass through in a 
state of Upadishesa Nibb^na. This phase of 
Buddhistic thought is essential to the adequate 
apprehension of the doctrine of Up^dhi and Nirvana. 
It was developed and fixed in the second period of 
Buddhism. The doctrine of Nihilism was boldly 
broached, propounded, and preached by N^lg&rjuna, 
the great apostle of metaphysical Buddhism. He 
was not allowed, however, to publish his doctrine 
without continued oontradiotion. His powerful 
eloquence, his fund of appropriate illustrations, 
his subtlety of reasoning, and his thorough 
knowledge of metaphysics, soon established 
his system in Thibet, Burmah, Ceylon, and 
Kashmir. The Buddhistic philosophers, who 
strenuously opposed him, have been forgotten. 
Their distinctive doctrines are little known. This 
circumstance explains the oon&ensm of opinion — as 
to the Buddhistic Nirv&na consisting in annihilation 
— of European scholars who have -studied Bud- 
dhism in diferent paits of Asia, and whose source 
of infonmitiqh system of M&dhya- 





mika philosoplgr.* 1^© ^ Iniiiaa 

throiTB a m tko pi 

Bigni&o&tum of the temi NirvAsm^ The do#irineB of 
YogIcMiiaSy Boutiiiitikaat Yaibh&sib^, dli« 
tinotl j maiffitam that etenial heatitode enjoyed hy 
the spirit in its condition of Anupidishesa l^ibbiMi 
constituted real Nirv&na. In the third period of 
Buddhism the . pretensions of mere Buddhistic 
ascetics TV'ere so well established that every ascetic 
or Thero (an elder in the church) was an Arhat, 
and his death was called NirvSua. Thus we 
have explained why the doctrine of Nihilism is 
prevalent, what Buddha Goutama’s preaching on 
the subject of Nirvana was, what statements are 
made in the Lalita-Vistdra, what AnupMishesa 
and Up&dishesa Nibbiwas are, and what pur- 
pose they serve in Buddhistic theology, what is 
the significance of the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and of the systems of heaven and hell ; 
and we humbly believe that we have met the views 
of D’alwis, of Childers, and of Dr. Max Muller. We 
cannot, however, but acknowledge the important 
services rendered by indefatigable and highly 
talented scholars like Burnouf and Max Muller to 
the subject of Buddhism, and to the elucidation of 
some intricate problems connected with it. 


Section III, 

THE PERIOD OF POPULAR BUDDHISM AND 
ITS DECLINE. f 

Popular Buddhism is to be disti^uishf^ from 
metaphysical Buddhism^ because mau^‘ shillEit to be 
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expkined in tito iequ^ were adopted hy pimtg, 
tmd because a new e^Biem of faith preppy up hy 
a new was developed. 

The third period of Baddhism. 

The immenee literature developed by Buddhists, 
who used the PS.li language, and the narrative of 
the la*avels of Chinese pilgrims, supply sufficient in- 
formation about this period. But great credulity, 
pompous adoration of relics,* miracles performed by 
monks who pretended to possess super-human 
powers, the erection and consecration of huge super- 
structures decorated in every way, and entailing 
extraordinary expenditure, characterized this period. 
The Chaityas or monuments, Dhatu-garbhas or re- 
positories for relics, triumphal pillars or stupas, and 
convents, abounded in the country. But because the 
Buddhistic edifices attracted the populace, and made 
an impression upon it, the Brfihma^ms made 
efforts to build large temples where the heroes 
of the B&m&yam and the Mahabhfirata were 
adored. The relic worship re-acted on the followers 
of the Vedic polity. And because the celebrities 
among the Buddhists were honoured at first and 
gradually worshipped during the third period, the 
celebrities among the Brfihma?ias were also honoimed 
and worshipped. The Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, who 
had resisted the power of Buddhism, devoted their 


1 Beads, rosaries, and wheris for coontiog the numbers of prayers 
offered (as they are known in Thibet) we have not mentioned, because 
it is a development, not seen in India properly so called, and because 
it oonstittttea the foiatii period of ^ddhism to be traced to ndher 
recent ir^aineeaki * , 




wealth and ioiaenoe to the of JMIl 

mamoal Moktay* Brj^iiBaTM# ako 
miraol^ wMdi astoidsheii tlie eiotebtii |K^paktio 
and divided it. Thouaands equally vMted a 
statue of Buddha op of Visadeva. Tliousands 
again were esojlasively under 'the influei^ 
of Brithmanas, to whom thousands of Buddhists 
were opposed. Br&hmanaa in this period learnt to 
muster courage as they could cope with the Bud- 
dhists. Their splendid temples vied with the convents 
of the Buddhists, whose leaders exercised a great 
power over the multitude by their devotion and 
spiritual pretensions. Its metaphysicians discussed 
abstruse problems with Buddhistic metaphysicians. 
It had yet retained a fondness for the pure and 
elegant Sanskrit — ^the language of Pinini and 
Patanjali, — and it looked down upon Pali as the 
language of the ignorant infidels. Yet Pftli was 
by no means to be despised. Its literature was power- 
ful, rich in metaphysical works, and in enchanting 
poetry, the effect of which was great on account of the 
simplicity of its words and grammatical construc- 
tion, and on account of the harmonious melody 
which, but for difference of mere sounds, may be 
mistaken for that of the EAm^yawa itself. The 
Buddhists did not preach to the people about the 
power of Mira or about the consequences of action, 
(Karma); but narrated stories from the legends 
which abounded in this period. The Brihmamui, 
awakened from their lethargy, and impelled by th® 
momentum of the revival which had already taken 
place, narrated stories in opposition from the 
Purinas, which they composed. In thk ooslnsimi* 
the mnltitude suffered ; Buddhism wain wesdmmd ; 
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Bf^ioa^usm pi^peredi and, after strange Tioissi^ 
tudes of fortune, bade fair to regain the ascendancy 
wibkb, it once believed, it had uretiievably 
lost. The worship of idols vras made as imposing . 
as possible, and the multitude crowded to places 
where its eyes and ears could be entertained. The 
temple soon overthrew the convent. 

The influence of Buddhism. 

IDie period of the consciousness of the inner 
struggle gradually passed into that of metaphysical 
classifications, divisions, definitions and controver- 
sies ; and this period was succeeded by gross popular 
Buddhism, when monks recommended good works, 
took a prominent part on every occasion of life, 
and celebrated pompously such ceremoiues as the 
consecration of a convent or the erection of a stfipa, 
flattered princes and the people, never knew what 
the power of M^ra was, much less could realize it, 
and pretended to possess super-human powers. 
Thus Buddhism exerted a three-fold influence on 
modem India as a system of stem asceticism, as 
a system of metaphysics, and as a system which 
specially commended good works as the special 
means of securing merit. 1. Hence Sanyflsis, 
Aghoris, Gosflvis, Vairagis, and a variety of 
ascetics, too large to be enumerated, may be seen 
in different parts of modem India, practising sti^nge 
austwities, mortifying the flesh, astonishing the 
populace with performances, such as standing 
on a leg only, contorting their bodies by assuming 
fontastio p®itures, boldly asserting that th^ possess 
the kimwhs^ of aQ places and times, foretelling 



future evctota, 

the leaves of tlToes The 

of Buddhism emumended pure; eeoei^isxm 
third period degnsded it. Modem tutiha hM aggriio* 
vated it iu ev^ -way. ^ ^domi^aflsd frith Bud« 
dhistic metaphysics, and i^ith the compex systmu 
of the different modes of i^otitemplfition, tiie systems 
of Patanjali, Eapila, and'B&darhysTia appear to be 
simple and met^e. The nunutiee of Buddhistic 
Ontology are unparalleled in the metaphysics of 
India, either ancient or modem. Hence Ihe spirit 
of Wdious and exhaustive division of a prindple, 
which characterizes Kaf^la, could not but have 
originated in the metaphysics of a Buddhistic con- 
vent. 3. Modern Brd.hma»ism has built up a 
system of good works peculiarly appropriate 
to each day of the year that those, who perform 
them, may not suffer after death or in their trans- 
migrations from birth to birth, and may obtain 
those comforts which the laity afford to the poor 
Br&hmanas in this life. Buddhism commended good 
works with great assiduity; and rich offerings always 
flowed into a monastery. 

Now, Buddhism could not accomplish such 
wonderful results without developing the means 
of communicating thoughts and .feelings. It 
elaborated and developed a dialect called 
with such zeal and success that it is now the 
sacred and classical language of countries like 
Ceylon and Burmah. The progress of Pdli re-acted 
on the other dialects like Mah&r&stri, and materially 
aided their development. Learned Buddhistic scho- 
lars seriously investigated the granny of Mahd- 
r&stri and o^er dialects. Religion philosophy 
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were wiihlield from the cozmaon people so long as 
the knowledge of ekssical SansMt was essential 
for obtaining access to them. But Buddhism dis- 
pensed with Sanskrit, as developed and cultivated 
at the time of Patanjali ; and Buddha Goutama 
delivered on principle his discourses in the popular 
language, which was in his time simple and broken 
Sanskrit. Religion and philosophy were thus brought 
down from heaven to the earth. The intellect of the 
common people was reached. Hence we find now 
a tendency to metaphysical thought and discussion 
in every part of modem India. When two> or 
three Hindus can afford! to be at leisure — no matter 
what their condition in life or education is, and 
no matter what their caste is — they serioiisly talk 
of Brahma, its mysterious sportiveness, and the 
variety of ways in which it manifests itself. We 
have come across M^S,rs and Dheds — illiterate 
and indigent — who could put us strange metaphy- 
sical questions, and when they found us unable to 
answer them, could propose solutions of their own 
with a marvellous confidence not to be seen in learned 
Brihmauas. Popular teachers like Tuk&r^ freely 
use the word Mrv4wa for salvation, though its 
meaning is changed, because it is used in the sense 
of absorption into Brahma, or of realizing the 
presence of God. 5. Sects like the on© founded by 
Tuk&rdm condemn the spirit of caste, from the influ- 
ence of which the celebrated shrine of PandAarpura 
in Mahfir&stra is almost free. The temple is Bud- 
dhistic in its structure and style. Some M&hflrs and 
Dheds, long since dead, are recognized and revered in 
the place as those who attained to Hirv&na. Offerings 
are made to them monuments which are worshipp^* 
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Again* tl^e ShMra not eiolnded Stull 
cessions or oemmi^B ot^ ol 

Offerings fi»om ShMras^are st^igSt a^<i * lyf ii^a4y 
accepted, j^Mra open]^. periolrms fries and 

observes fasts, I^Ahn^ana freely* ai|l publidy 
ofl&ciates as bis priest.. The ®iffdra is a prince, a 
merchant, a land-holder, and a J&hagird&r. 
celebrates his marriage. Just as a Brahmana does. 
The sacred formtdaB to be utteired on these 
occasions are, however, not Vedic but Burdwic. 
Thus a new Ene of demarcation between him and 
a BrAhmaaa is drawn. A ShUdra can learn 
Sanshrit poetry, philosophy, and theology, provided 
he does not utter or see a Vedic Mantra in ori- 
ginal. He can use a translation. Thus a ShMra 
can learn the Ved&ntic system and read or listen 
to the Purinas. Br&hmamas, who yet assert a title 
to superiority, freefy state that there are only two 
castes — Brsthmanas and ShUdras ; and the ShUdras 
now discharge the duties once assigned to 
Xsatriyas and Vaishyas. The influence of caste 
is weakened. The Shfldra is exalted. The pre- 
tensions of Br&hma?ias are called into question. 
Though caste appears formidable at fost, its vitality 
is gone. A Sbfldra ascetic is a greater person than 
a Br&hmaua, for the ascetic may bd considered in 
time a god incarnate. He is worshipped and his bless- 
ings are carefully secured. 6. Thus in the course Of 
the last eight centuries, many teachers, now recogniz- 
ed as gods incarnate, have flourished and founded 
sects. The idea of an incarnation is Buddhist. 
The system of organizing sects existed in one seme 
at the time of Buddha Goutama. or^miza- 
tion of different sects is to be alco^jbed, to Bud- 
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diburtao iaftieotlde.' The modem SAmpradfiyas 
have each it# badge, its peculiar system of discip- 
lioe/aud its pophet. Modem India, though Brah'- 
xoauicai, • is uuder the influence of teachers, whose 
caste is either not known or questionable. 7. The in- 
fluence of Buddhism was efficaciously exerted in 
causing a re*aotionary revival among the Br&bmanas 
themselves, Protestantism has acted powerfully on 
Bcman Catholicism, and has chastened and purified 
it. Buddhism, in weakening Brahmawas and strength- 
ening Shfldras in their aspirations, acted bene- 
ficially. The Yedio polity, extremely exclusive 
and haughty, was chastened and purified in-as-mnch 
as the drinking of Soma is not heard of, and the 
slaughter of animals for offering them to A^i, Indra, 
and other gods, have ceased. Nationalities like 0«- 
jaratha have learnt to abhor the name of meat. 
Even the daily diet is carefully regulated, and many 
nutritious articles like onions are condemned and! 
excluded. 

The Ghrondogy and phaoiMS of Brahmanieal revival. 

A large historical generalization can be stated ; — 
Whenever the intellect energizes, not cme but all 
departments of knowledge appreciated by a nation 
are more or less simultaneously cultivated, li^eo- 
logical works are written: questions in ontology 
and psychology are discussed : astronomiea) pheno- 
mena, which are always believed to exercise a 
mysterious influence on the destiny of man, at least 
in the first stages of civilization, are carefully ob- 
served and registered. Calendars, with which astro- 
logy is mixed up, are prep^ired. For the entertain- 
ment and instcuQ^on of the populace, a sort of histoiy 
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of the creation el i^be ivieild# iti| ^s(3§m]^jf iWtwtIp* ' 
quities, of the hsro^y whh ozioe adiedihei^ l^oiloa' 
its stage« .thdatf^ezploiia and toiraevloi^ povOTS, 
Between <^e hfth aM sixth centuries amrt^Jhrisjt, 
Ii^ put forthenergy in opposition totheBhuddhists 
and exhibited a many-sided aotivily. About this 
time, Var^a Mihira wrote his treatise on astronomy, 
embodying such general principles as he could 
gather, whether from the writings of Aryaapr 
ohhas. Arya-bhatta followed up his resea^hes in 
the same branch of leamiag. Bb&skar^chdrya recast 
and improved the system of calendars, and com- 
municated a new impulse to the study of astronomy 
by the composition of a systematic treatise. The 
beginning of the solar year wasr accurately obsCTved 
and registered. The evidence for these statements 
can be easily summarized. The testimony — of 
Hionenthsang, a distinguished Chinese traveller, 
of Abiruni, an indefatigable Mohamedan astronomer, 
and of KaZhan Pandit, author of a part of 
the BAjatarangini, the well-known history of 
Kashmir, — ^this testimony, when it is sifted and 
adjudged, points, to the fifth century after 
Christ, when dramatic poetry wa^ written by 
Kdlid&sa, when Amara-sinha distinguished himself as 
a lexicographer, and when astronomy was strenu- 
ously cultivated by Bhiskar&chArya’s school. The 
calculations based on the 'Hindu calendar, as it is 
used in India at present, are not correct. When 
deviation from the pxact result arrived at 1>y 
scientific astronomers is' analysed and regi^bm«d, 
the aberration , is discofered to bq c||ased by ^ 
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precessum of equinoxes, and points to the sixth 
century A. D., when the current Hindu calendar 
was at first revised, if not prepared. Perhaps 
Yishnu Sharmt instructed and ent^tained some 
prince entrusted to his care for their education, 
by means of his pleasant moral tales caUed Fancha* 
Tantra about this time. The medical work known 
by the name of Sushruta consists of two parts-— 
prose and poetical pieces. The first were probably 
composed about the time of Patanjali who distinct- 
ly mentions Soushruti, a son or a disciple of 
Sushruta, and the style of the poetical pieces, which 
are quoted to support the remarks and comments 
made in prose, is ancient. Again, the prose in 
Sushruta was probably written about this period, 
for it discovers the general national tendency of 
adopting the Sankhya theory of Cosmology — a 
tendency discernible in all compositions of this 
period, whether they consist of Smritis, Pur&nas, 
astronomy, mere popular poetry or abstruse philo- 
sophy. The Smritis — ^which codify the petrified 
Aryan customs, developed in the third period of the 
Vedic polity, and modified by the action of the 
Buddhists for centuries— cannot but be referred to 
this period. They could not be required or listened 
to, when the ancient AchS,ryas systematized the 
sacrificial and domestic rites. They are not reckoned 
as important as the Sfitras. Their style is modem. 
They embody Vedic as well as Buddhistic prac- 
tices i they carefully attempt to overcome the non- 
Yedio influences exerted by the Buddhists. The 
atheists and the calumniators of the Vedas are men- 
tioned as if their power had departed, and as if they 
had ceased to inflimnee soouffy : modern practices and 
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whom Buddhism exfdke<^ if uottslsiong. ' His slidi^ 
as it was improved in the op^semf omJturi^^ % < 
Buddhism, is i^oogpized. The fuu^tioiiB bf ^^6 
three castes— H^hmanas, IC«atriyas,*an4 Taishyas, 
which were, as it wefce, he^d in albeyanee, 4re revived 


and. enforced without any fear of opposition. 
Fatanjali’s definition of Aryfivtrta is enlarged — a 
significant geographical faot~and the same defini- 
tion as that of Amara-sinha is given. Madhya-desha, 
to which Patanjali incidentally alludes, is defined 
and distinguished from Brahm^varta — a distinction 
of which Patanjali was mot aware. The differmit 
stages of- the life of higher castes are adjusted. 
The Vedic polity insisted only on the acquisition 
of knowledge (Brahma-Varchasa) and on the per- 
formance of domestic and public sacrifices (Grihya 
and Shrouta). The third period of fusion and 
Buddhism popularized asceticism, and a kind of 
spirituality to be distinguished from worldliness. 
The Smritis had to take stock of all that the nation 
had learnt to recognize in the course of centuries, 
and to adjust it so that no violence might be done 
to the prevalent national feeling. Adjustment of 
conflicting customs and practices is the special 
function of the Smntis, that worldliness in opposi- 
tion to Buddhistic asceticism may be resuscitated ; 
that Br4hmaaas may be once more revered, and 
enabled to lead society; that Shfidias and other 
castes may be conciliated by their admission within 
the pale of Br&hinanism ; that Biilimamcal 
system of castes which the torrent of Buddhis^c 


asceticism washed away, may be re-bui^t ; and that 
concessions, though not sanctioned Hr the ¥bdas. 
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may be made to tiie epirit and feeling a^nat 
animal'food and its use in religious rites. These 
functions the Smritis discharged and helped the 
cause of Brthmanicai revival. At the time, 
when the Veda was more studied, and when the 
Vedio polity was investigated, writers like 
KumSrila Bhat^a naturally ridiculed the Smritis 
and sought to undermine their authority, because 
they felt that there was much non-Vedic matter 
in them. The Pui^nas are evidently written even 
later than the sixth century. The phrase — Itih&sa- 
Pur&nam—occurs often in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature during the second or third periods. P&wini 
understands by Purina what is old as distinguished 
from what is new. MMhav^h^rya, in interpreting 
a passage of the Taittiriya Aranyaka, speaks rather 
vaguely on the subject of Pur&nas, but boldly 
mentions the works called Br&hmanas imder the 
head — Itihasa-Puranam — as expressed by Aitihya. 
There is no distinction between Buddhmtic and 
Br^Lhmanical ideas of a Purina. There is one 
definition — as given by Amara-sinha. Amara- 
einha is a Buddhist, and his definition cannot but be 
Buddhistic. His definition is : — A Purana consists of 
Cosmogony, its consequences, the different cydes, 
descent, and the lives of hOToes. This definition can 
enable us to fix approxmaately the chronology of the 
composition of Purfiaas. But it may be remarked 
that Amara-sinha refers to the PurS.jms which were 
developed long before his time, for no definition 
could be framed till their reputation had been esta- 
blished. In the third period of Buddhism, Cosmo- 
logy was hir^Iy developed: a system of many 
heavens and wa^s elaborated^ — a system which 



forms ilie dialinclil^ 

Purll»as under cu&sttd#a*io»— in 
Buddhists M^e d'tttlnotly ine^^kjli€«i‘' hyi«%* 
condemnation. ' The jargon, lyhic# tl)^ T«aiau*lite- 
rature retiOgiUM as m|’'sterious ineanlatiikis and 
charms, is freely adopted^ But inih© ^gni«Bardna 
a strange rite called Nirv&na-Dlksa is commended 
and described. It is intended to produce Nirv&na 
in the novitiate, who performs the rite so strangely 
mixed up with the formulae and principles of the 
Tantra-mystmes, Directions for building temples 
are given — a fact which indicates that the erectipn 
and consecration of tenljples was common about 
this p^od. Descriptions of the efficacy of a rite or 
the marvellous powers of an idol abound. Sacred 
places of pilgrimage are often described in glowing 
colours. The people are exhorted to visit them, but 
Gay&, not mentioned by Patanjali, is specially 
nolaoed and exalted. The name of Fuskara occurs 
in its Pfi,li form — Puhkara. The stories of the 
K&za4ya7ia and'Mahabh^ata are re-iterated, and their 
episodes are enlarged, and the characters, more 
particularly pointed. But Shiva or Vishnu figure 
most. The influence of Shaivism so blinded the 
populace that such interpolations, as support their 
sectarianisn^ are unscrupulously made and the texhi 
of the great epics — ^a legacy of ancient India — are 
boldly tampered with. The sages of Naimis&ranya 
narrate the stories of the Pur4nas. KanMa, Gou- 
tama, Jaimini, ?apila, and Brihaspati are stigma- 
tized as atheists in the Badma-Pur&na — circum- 
stance which shows that the Poft-Buddhistio 
Aolmfyas, who are now confounded vr^ the jSIsIs, 
had not thea established their reputation, and that 
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they ranked with; materialists like Bnhospati, 
whe had preceded them by centuries, and whose 
names were perhaps only known at the time when 
the particular portion of the Padma-Purfina was 
prepared. The BrShmawical PurSraas originated 
in the stories partly to be traced to the BAmS.yana 
a®d Mah§,bh^ta, and partly such as were narrated 
in every house fronr generation to generation, and 
constituted the folklore of Buddhistic India. The 
popular bards always sing of heroes, whom the 
populace most admires. Gradually, this branch of 
popular literature grows up. Crowds assemble to 
listen to the entertaining and exciting stories of 
bards. In India at present, many stories are musically 
recited in the streets of Poona — stories of the exploits 
of Mar&tha warriors. After the decline of Buddhism 
about the sixth century after Christ, the Br&hmanas, 
awakened to the sense of their interests and anxious 
to enlist the sympathy of the people, collected 
popular tales, improved their general character, and 
promulgated them as old traditions or Purifias. 
The Pur^nas, of which Amar-sinha speaks, are 
partly philosophical and partly practical trea- 
tises, and present a striking contrast with the 
Brahmanical PurtUas, By the side of the po- 
pular Pur&ms a branch of literature was deve- 
loped. The orgies celebrated by the non-Aryas, at 
once licentious and degraded, in the recesses of 
their dirty habitations, gradually Exerted an influ- 
ence on the people in the third period of the Vedic 
polity. The Angiras, who developed the Atharva- 
Veda first noticed them, and adopted some forms 
of incantations. Gradually the meaningless jargon 
was exalted into powerful charms. The Buddhists 



in the third period xk tiieir histc^y jl^Cf^ed thfO J 
formulas knpwQ perhap§<laa Ta^a as oor^adi^* 
tinguished from sacred ^ Mantras,'* devdioped them' 
and used them,’ because on this suppolition only the 
recognition of' the Nirvana Diks^'in a|Pui4na of 
the Brihmaiias can be explained. Tiie Pur§,»as 
constitute the special literature of the Shhdras 
whose rites and ceremonies they exclusively re- 
gulate. The Shrutis and Smritis are claimed as 
the exclusive law-books of the Brahmajias only. 
The Tantra-Uterature is at once extensive and 
profound, because many Tantras are incorporated in 
thePur^nas; and their ftjrmulae, and the gestures 
and contortions of limbs they prescribe, are to be 
found in all religious rites. They are mixed up 
with such ceremonies as Sandhya or daily obla- 
tions of the Brahmana. But they are, however, 
tacked to the Shrouta sacrifices or Grihya rites 
developed in the second period of the Vedic polity. 
Thus their nature can be at once known. Again, 
the Parishisia literature belongs to the period of 
the Br&hmamcal revival, for the Tantra formulae 
are met with in the Parishisfas. The Shrouta 
Parishisia is a mere catalogue of Gotras, the one 
that is now-a-days strictly adhered to. The 
Grihya Parishisfa is an interesting work. The 
Charana-Vyfiha was ‘ doubtless written about 
the period of the Brihmawical revival for it takes 
stock of such literature as had escaped extinction 
during the Buddhistic period. The table of the 
analysis of the Oharawa-Vyfiha and the com- 
parision of its contents with the catalogue of 
works, as given by PatAnjali in his Mah&bMsya, 

will elucidate our remarks. They ^th distinctly 
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diacorer the influence of Tantra formulas upon them. 
’Whenever in India a reformer in his discussion 
mth an orthodox Br^mana does not permit his 
opponent to consider any -work, he likes, to be 
authoritative and Yedic, and compels him to 
mention the name of his text and to quote a 
particular passage he refers to in support of his 
views, the orthodox Pandit invariably resorts to 
Parishistas and modem Upanisads, for Pur^nas 
in the form of Mahatmyas and Upanisads are still 
written. The Parishisias and Upanisads thus quoted 
are worthless as they embody the doctrines and 
principles of a Tantra — a work which is 
eschewed by the most stubborn orthodox Pandit. 
The TsLpini-Upanisads and Yfi,mala Tantra can 
illustrate these statements. Astrayaphatj and 
hum^ Mm, horn, hhom, rum, rom, roum, am and 
numberless other forms are the mystic syllables 
with which the Tantra and Tdpini-literature 
abounds — syllables unknown to pure and classical 
Sanskrit. They are, therefore, the index of the 
influence of non-Aryas upon the Aryas. 




the tune afCouiam BuilJM, (Jk Ot^rttphtml '^ntre^mk dian^edm at mtkh/oe 
Oh Uwtr vdh/ of tho Om^cs ^econtej ikt> scene otadJa'-iBe^ l%R0iow colour shews tku 
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According to Fatan|all*s M£k}i&- 
bh%a (L 1, U), #ftge 10, ^ 
Benares edition^ 

h' 

H — 

Aci^onlipgi^ to 4he Charibt^vy^ 
a copy |d irf possesf/ilcn made by 
li^Ukai^tld BhAgtrl, Monday, 4th 
of the dark for^i^hi of K&rtika, 
in the year Angird, Sh&ke 1794. 

1. smhds. 

I. JShdkhds. 

Of the iZig-Veda. 21 

Of the iZig-Yeda. 5 

„ yaiur-Veda. lOd 

„ Yajur-Veda, 86 

„ S&ma*Yeda. 1000 

„ S4ma-Yeda. 1000 

„ Atharva-Veda. 9 

„ Atharva-Yeda. 9 

IL 

h 

! 

II. 

BrS.hmandQL 

III. 

III. 

1. Shik^A 

The same. 

2. Kalpa. 

The same. 

3. Yyakaraack 

The same. 

4. Kimkta. 

The same. 

5. Chhandas. 

The same. 

6. Jyoti«a. 

T be same. 

lY. 

lY. 

1. Yakov^kam, 

Upa-Yeda. — Ayur-Yeda ( of the 

2. ItihSisa. 

iZig-Yeda), Dha- 

3. Pux&nami 

nur-Yeda (of the 
Yajur-Yeda). Gi&n- 
dharva-Veda(of the 
Sdma-Veda). Sha- 
stra-Shdstrani (of 
the Atharva-Veda). 

~ 


I. Yaidyaka. 

Pratipadam. 

Anupadam. 

Chhandah. 

Bhd«S^dhan]$iah. 


MimdnsA 
l^y^yah. v 

Tarkah. . 
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Descnj>Uon '{>f the persons, descent, ^c. of the Vedas. 


Veda. 

Goira. 

(Descent.) 

jDaivato. ^ 
(God.) 

CMandah. 

(Metre.) 

Vam. 

(Colour.) 

Akriti (Form.) 

Pari- 

ind.na. 

(Height.) 

iJig- 

Veda 

j Atri. 

1 

Brahma. 

Q&yatrl. 

Ruru. 

(blackish) 

Lotus-eyed, Suvi- 
bhakta - Grtvah 
(having a well 
divided neck, 
that is, high and 
rising from the 
shoulders), hav- 
ing thin hair on 
the head and 
thin beard 

2 Arat- 
nis, or 
(3 feet.) 

Vajur- 

Voda. 

Bhdradv^ja. 

Eudra. 

Trw^ubh 

Tdmra. 

(red.) 

Thin, tall, of 
a large forehead, 
golden eyed, 
bright like the 
sun. 

5 Arat- 
nis, or 
(7^ feet.) 

S&ma- 

Veda. 

K&shyapa. 

Vi5wu. 

Jagati. 

1 

White. 

Bearing a gar- 
land,pure, dwell- 
ing in a pure 
plaee, clothed in 
silk, D&nti (hav- 
ing about him 
things made of 
teeth), &c. 

6 Arat- 
nis, or 
(9 feet). 

Atharva- 

Veda. 

VaijS-na. 

Indra. 

Anusmbh 

Very 

black. 

I 

Sharp, fierce, 
assuming any 
form at will, do- 
ing mean things 
(S&dhyahsavish- 
vasah) (breath- 
ing nard), in- 
toxicated, black- 
headed, lascivi- 
ous, having an 
eye upon the 
wives of others. 



Remarks.— Any fruit is obtained by contemplating these persons, says the 
Charawa-vydha. Patanjali does not describe the personality of the Vedas. 
The absurd descriptions indicate their origin from the Tantra-literature. 
At the time of Patanjali the compass of prof £me literature vas limited 
Atthe time of the Charawa-vydha more branches of profane literature were 
cultivated, and less Shikhas of the Vedas, known. Hence the conclusion is 
that the catalogue of the Charawa'Vyhha was prepared at the time of 
the Br&hmanical revival 
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r.—A table to alum how the langi^ge of the peo^ 
at the time of the Lalita-Vistdm began to deviate 
from . the 'olasaioal Sanskrit as written and 
spohen by the learned." 


"IS * 


Lalita- Vut^a, 

Sanskrit equivalents. 

Ayu 


Xmu 


Istrt 

Strf. 

Uclich 


Gachchh 


K^ipimsu... 


Tatha...* 

• t.Tathft, 

Deviye 


Dharenti 

Dhirayanti, 




PAjam 


Pravetha 


Phullitdh 


Bhaviya 


Bhavitv^ 


SXaByami 


BaksathA 


Biataiiii..f f., 


ShninitvS | 


Shrutya j 


Sahe 


SaMti 


So 

Sah. 
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n.-^A table of re-actionary Gdthda. 


Kathopcmimd: Chapter 1. VaUi 2, VerAe 14. 

Anyatra dbi^n]aS.dan7atrAlharm&danyatr&sm4t knt&kfitit. Anjatra 
bh4iiclxcha bhayichcha yat tat pashyaai tad vada. 

KcUhopaimad : Chapter 1. Valli 2, Veree 23. 

N&yam&tm^t pravachanen^E labbyo, na medbayft, na babun& shrutena, 
yamevai«a vrmute tena labhyaatasyaisa iktmh winute tandm svdm. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 1. Valli 2, Verse 26. 

Tasya Brabma cha K«batram cba ubhe bbavata odanam, mrit- 
yur yasyopasechanam ka ittha veda yatra sail. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 1. Valli 3, Verse 8. 

Yastu vijnanavdn bhavati samanaskah sadd shuohih, sa tu tatpada- 
mapnoti yasmM bhayo na jdyate. 

Kathopanisad : Chapter % VaUi 5, Verse 3. 

Urdhvam pr&namunnayafcyapdnam pratyagasyati, madhye v&mana- 
mdstnam vishvedeva updsate, 

Kathopanisad : Chapter 2. Valli 6, Verse 11. 

T&m yogam iti manyante stbirdmindriyadh&randm, apramattastadft 
bhavati yogo hi prabhavapyayou. 

Kathopanisad: Chapter 2. Valli 6, Verse 13. 

Astltyevopalabdhavyas tattvabhdvena chobhayoh astltyevopolab- 
dhasya tattvabh&vah prasidati. 

Kaihopanisad : Chapter 2. Vcdli 6, Verse 14. 

YadA sarve pramuchyante kAmd yesya hridi shritAh, atha martyo 
mrito bhavatyatra Brahma samashnnte. 

Kaihopanisad : Chapter 2. VaUi 6, Verse 15. 

TadA sarve prabhidyante hridayasyeha granthayah, atha martyo 
mrito bhavatyetAvad anushAsanam. 

Kaihopanisad : Chapter 2. Vadli 6, Verse 17. 

AAgiu^Aamfttrah purumntarAtmA 4iad& ja&AaAm hridaye aanni* 



Praskmt 



Utpattim&yatim ptocbadW, Jailiyli*' 

mamchaiva prftnasyii f:yia^y&md|aoM»ih 

nuta iti. * ' 1 ^ " 


* PM^impaniiad : Prashna 4. Veri^ l^ ^ 
Viji^nUtmi sdJbadevaisheixa saiyaih b}idt&ni^satn|)rati^Aanti 
jatFa tadak^aram vedayate yasta Somya sa sarvajnah sanra- 
mev&viveeheti. 


Frashnopanisad: Prashna 6, Verm 6. 

Tisro m&trS mrityiimatyah prayukt^ anyonyasakt& anaviprayukt&h 
kriy&su b^hyllbhyantaramadhyamdsu samyak prayukfcdsu na kampate 
jnab. 


Prashnopanisad i*Pr(zshna 6. Ver&e 6. 

Ar& iva rathan^bhau kala yasmin prati«^Ait&h, tarn vedyam Puru- 
4am vada yathd vo mntyuh pariryathS. itl 

Mmdakopanuod : Mundaka 1. Khanda 1, Verse 8, 

Tapasd chlyate Brahma tatonnamabhij^tyate, anndt prdrio manah 
satyam lok&h karmaau cMmritam. 

MundaJcopanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda % Verse 3. 

Yaay&gnihotramadarshamapouimm^samachSiturmasyamandgrayana- 
matithivarjitamcha, ahutamavaishvadeyamavidbin^ hutamAsapta* 
m&matasya lok&n hinasti. 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda 2, Verse *1, 

Plavd hyete adridM yajnardpll a^^Mashoktamavaram yeau karma. 

Mundukopmisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda 2^ Verse 8. 

Janghanyamln4h pai^yanti andhenaiva nlyamiad ys^hAa- 

dh&h. 

Mmdakopanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda 2^ Verse 9, 

Avidy&y&m bahudhl^ vartan^^^ '^^7^ kntarth& ityabhima&yantibd- 
l&h yat karmano na prevedayanti r&gkt ten4tur&b katnalok^hchyavante. 

Mmdakopanisad : Mm(hka h Khmda 2, Verse 10. 

la^pdrtam manyamlyoA rmdhsm nftnyachcli^yo Tddayanto 
pramMh&h. 
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Mundohopmhiad : Mm^ha 1. Khanda% VerielL 

Tapalishraddhe ye hyupavasantyaranye sMnt4 vidyamso bhaik^a- 
chary&m charantah, sdryadvdre/ia te virajdh pray&ati yatr&mritah 
sapuriwo byavyayMm^. 

Mtmdal^opamscid : Mundaka 2. Khanda 1, Verse 7. 

TasmSicboha cley& bahudhd samprasdtdb sadbyi maumydh pasbayo 
vay&msi 

•» 

Mundakopamsad : Mmdaka 3. Khanda 1, Verse 3. 

Yad^ pasbyab pashyate rukmavarnam kart&i*anil8bam Puruaam 
Brabmayonim tad& yidv4n puwyapape vidhdya niranjanab paramam 
sd^myamupaiti. 


Mundakopamsad : Mundaka 3. Kha/nda 1, Verse 4. 

Pr^Tio hye^a yab earvabbdtair vibbSti vij^nan yidv^n bbavato 
n&tiy^dl 


Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Khanda 1, Verse 5. 

Satyena labhyastapas^ hyem samyag jn^nena Brabmacbaryewa 
nityam, antab shartro jyotirmayo bi shubbro yam paebyanti yatayah 
k^tmidos^h. 

Mwndakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Khamda 1, Verse 8. 

Na Obaksum gnbyate nS.pi vfi»ch^ ndnyair deyais tapasfi karma? 2 A 
v&, jn&na-prasMona visbudbasatvastatastu tarn pashyate awkalam 
dbyS*mS»Dab. 

Mundakopanisad t Mundaka 3. Khcmda 2, Verse 1. 

UpAsate Puru^am ye byakdmdste sbukrametadativartanti dbir&b. 

Mundakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Kkanda 2, Verse 2. 

K&m&n yab k§*mayate maxiyamS.aab sa k^mabbir jdyate tatra tatra 
pary&ptakamasya knt&tmanastu ibaiya sarye praviliyanti kdm&b, 

Mwndakopanisad : Mundaka 3. Khanda 2, Verse 3. 

N^yamSitmH prayacbanena labbyo na medbay& na babunik sbtutena 


Muindakepanisad : Mundaka 1. Khanda I, Verse 5. 

Tatr&pAi4 jSig>teda Yajur-yedab S&zna-vedo Atharva-vedah, Sbik^A 
Kalpo Yyftka^anam Nimktam Cbbando jryotMamiti* Atba pard, yayft 
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Chh^ndpi^^a : Fmpdtkods^ S. ll> % « u J 

Ka rai tatjm na niii|l6t:W n^ 3 f 4 ya la4iU;haiia devda ien^^xlW 
satyeaa mA vir&dliwi 'braJijBaweti. ^ ^ p ^ 

Zalita-Vi^ra^ ^ 

Tatra pmiipall;^# prApsyatfea aiyatam silkbaAanailtam sati^a 
anityS. akl>i3a& adhruvft ua cha* 6}]i«alivat&p]' nsS kaJpdh, m&y4- 
mariohisadrisk^h vidyutpheBopakii^bchapal^Ii, na cha k^agu;tarati- 
bliistriptir lavanodakam yatM pttvd. 

Kacha v;dkya rutaravena shaky 41i sampdditum kuahaladharmSh. 

LaZita-Vistdra, Chapter VI. 

Yachanamima Shunitv& br4hman4 evamahuh, pHti vipula vind4 
nSrSti papain kulasya. Hliiavitu4nap414u4i]i trayastriDsh4D4mutta- 
mam, vaijayantasamam veshma bodhisattvasya dasmyaham, 

Shakrabrahmalokap414h pdja'flSya ndyakam, trim kala 4gamitva 
bodhisatva antikam. 

Lalvta^ VistAra, Chapter XII, 

Na kulena na gotrena kuni4ro mama vismitah, gune satye cha 
dharmecha tatr4sya ramate manah. 

Bemarks. — T hese G^thds are re-actionary in-as-much as a new 
method of interpreting the Sanliit4s and Brahmanas is propounded by 
the Upanwade. The Aryas, instead of looking out upon the exter- 
nal sacrifice and its varied forms as described in the Sanhit4s and 
BiAhmanas, began, at the time of the Upani^ads, to look in upon 
thiemselves, and to examine what the human spirit is, and what is 
its relation to the universal, unlocalized Supreme Spirit, and 
instead of attaching extraordinary importance to the performance 
of sacrifices, sometimes spiritualized them away, and sometimes 
condemned them, preferring meditation, contemplation, and spiritual 
devotion, and attempted to overcome and subdhe their own passions 
and desirea The spitit of effervescent triumph entirely gives way 
to the spirit of self-abnegation ; the spirit of all races and castes 
being one or alike predominates over the spirit of the prestige of 
the Aryas. 



. CHAPTEE V. 

III. — A Table to illustrate the history of the ra- 
volutionary periods of the Gdthd-literature. 


The Bevf^'atumar^ period 
eharacterued hp 

Zendio 


Vedic GftthAs 


Remarks, 

.These are the earliest G4thd« extant 
of the Ary^s. They are to be found 
in the Zend^vesta. We have made 
notes on the Zendic Gllth4s, ( on pages 
203, 204 and 205 of, this Essay.) 
If all Zendic G&thSs vrere thus exa* 
mined, new light would be thrown 
on the Vedic G&thfts and their dis- 
tinctive features would be illustrated. 

These are mentioned by name in the 
^ik-Sanhit&, but they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the -4rka, Shloka, 
or Brahma of this period. It appear^ 
that ilrka was a prayer, a Brahma 
was a blessing or prayer, a Shloka 
was a general name of a G&thft 
whether descriptiye or not. 


Abhiyajna GAth&s These belong to the period of the 

Brdhmavadins. They are called 
sacrificial, because they differ from 
the G&thds of the i2i«iB. For in- 
stance, they occur in (8, 21, 2.) of the 
Aitareya ®r&hma;ia, 

Ke-actionary GAthAs. ...... . i These belong to the period of the Achdr- 

Their nature and characteristics 
iHU be illustrated by the table of 
the re-actionary Gdthds already 
given. 

A great poetical revival,..... It was many-sided and extensive. The 

Bdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata are 
the encyclopeedia of the poetry of 
the age. Stories such as are attributed 
^ or Pilpi are nicely narrat- 

' , ia the Mahabhdrata, 



BTODHISK. 


Buddhistic O&thfts • , » 

of the %rst period $ucfe as occur in the 

ihey iutaikste-dootrines, and there* 
fore, are cdn|lruc€ve, while the re- 
actioimryCl&lhai* tupe destmotiife. 

Of the second period . .Such as the poetry thf l)hhmuui*paf(}a« 

^fhese'show that the%ud<&i8tic doc- 
trines were recognized and respected. 
ITiey betray a feeling of stability, 
though they seek to conceal the feel- 
ing of sectarian triuiUph. 

Of the third period Tlie poetry of the Mabdranso. It is 

ornate and artificial. It recommends 
works and ritualism. 

Br&hmanical G^th&s. . ..They are to be met with in the rank 

literature of the sixth century a. d. — 
such as the Pur&was and the writ- 
ings of the type of the T&pini XJpa- 
nisad and other modern Upanwads. 

Vernacular Gdthds. .The writings of TukSram are known in 

Mah&rastra as his G&th^ : those of 
Nanaka and Guru Govind : those 
of Kabira: those of Chaitanya. 
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IF. — A table showing the different fofim of words 
of the Bhawm-pada, compared with the Fedic 
form. 


Dhamma-pada. 

VedzCt 

nbamiTifl. 


Setta 


Padu^htha 

Pradit^te. 

Nam 

Nah. 

Chakka 


Che 

Chet. 

Pasanna .... 


Tato 


Vo 


Akkochchchi 


Avadhi 

Avadhlt, 

Mam 


Ajnii 

Ahfi.si 


Idha 

Iha. 

Subhanupsst 

Suhbh^nudarshin. 

Samvutam 

Kusitam 



5.— The language of the Vedas had about the time of the Dham- 
ma-pada undergone great revolutions. The above forms show that 
the liquids had been dropped ; that sta has passed into ththa ; that in 
undergoing such a change, the preceding letter had been doubled ; 
that consonants at the end as « in had been dropped ; that visargah 
had been permanently arnalgamated with the words themselves as in tat^ 
from tatah, mano from mandth ; that initial vowels had been dropped ; 
that passive forms had been used in an active sense ; that irregular 
forms as Anupa^^t had taken the place of Anudarshi or rather strong 
forms like Anupasa condemned by grammar and by the usage of the 
learned had survived periods of revolutions ; that hard sounds like 
ri had been softened, that forms like avar had melted into kur ; that 
words like ktisUa, which cannot be analyzed, had come to be used and 
that vernacular words had asserted their power. 



CHAPTER VL 


MODERN INDIA. 


Tho Achdryas recognized by all the sects of Brahmanism. — 
P&nini and Kaw^da compared. — Kapila and Bldar^ana. — 
Redaction against Biihmanism.— The problem of the failure 
of opposition to Br&hmanism explained.—- Vaisnavism and 
Shaivism contrasted. — Shaivism. — The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the modern Br^manical institutions. — Modern 
Society. 



EXTRACT FROM TEE VISHXV PURAXA. 
(translaied by Wilson). 


Brahm&, Daksha, time, and all creatures are the four energies 
of Hari which are the causes of creation. Vishfiu, Manu and 
the rest, time, and all creatures are the four energies of Vishnu, 
which ore the causes of duration. Rudra, the destroying fire, 
tame, and all creatures are the four energies of Janardana that 
are exerted for universal dissolution. In the beginning and 
the duration of the world, until the period of its end, creation 
is ihe work of . Brahmli, the patriarchs, and living animals. 
Brahmh creates in the beginning. Then the patriarchs beget 
progeny; and then animals incessantly multiply their kinds. 
But Brahml is not the active agent, in creation, independent 
of time ; neither are the patriarchs, nor living animals. So, in 
the periods of creation and of dissolution, the four portions of 
the god of gods are equally essential. Whatever O Brahman, 
is engendered by any living being, the body of Hari is co- 
operative in the birth of that being. So, whatever destroys 
any existing thing, movable or stationary, at any time, is the 
destroying form of Jan^dana, as Rudra. Thus, Janirdana is 
the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer of the whole 
world — ^being three-fold in the several seasons of creation, 
preservation, and destruction ; according to his assumption of 
the three qualities. But his highest glory is detached from 
all qualities. For the four-fold essence of the Supreme Spirit 
is composed of true wisdom, pervades all things, is only to be 
appreciated by itself, and admits of no similitude.'^ 



CHAPTM'VI. 


MODEEN INDIA. 


The AchSryas recognized by all the sects 
of BrMunanism. 

P ATANJALI, author of the Yoga*S6tra and 
Jaimini, author of the Purva Mimans^ had 
preceded Goutama, Kaji^da, Kapila, and Badara- 
yajja, who came after Buddhism had established 
its ascendancy. Goutama, in one sense, re-iteratea 
the principles in conformity with which discussions 
were carried on by Buddhists who had systematized 
the form of a controversy. Their writings supplied 
materials to Goutama. The method of a contro- 
versy and the general principles of the system of 
Goutama may be passed over, for hb expounds the 
elements of formal logic, and dwells on a few 
fallacies. He particularly refers to that division 
of Vedio texts which the Pflrva MimUnsakas had 
developed before him, and by means of which they 
could meet the arguments of Buddhists against the 
authority and worth- of, the Vedas, so as to satisfy 
the popular mind. His arguments ip this connec- 
tion are' of special inter^t to ah l^torian. The 
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MlmSnsakas or exegetes had declared that 

the form of a word, that is, its generality as dis- 
tinguished from its individuality possessed all the 
significant power. Goutama, whose mind was in- 
fluenced by Buddhism, could not sanction the pro- 
position of exegetes about the significant power of 
a word. He serioijsly sets about refuting iti A 
school of Buddhists had propounded the doctrine 
that the mind was the soul, and that it was transient. 
Goutama is opposed to this school and insists upon 
the eternity of the soul. He distinctly refers to 
the school of Buddhists who distinctly as^d openly 
asserted that all was vanity (Shfinyam), and adduces 
arguments against it. The doctrine of moments, 
which has already been explained, is condemned. 
Anxious to uphold the authority of the Vedas, and 
influenced by Buddhistic rationalism, Goutama com- 
piled a system which possesses all the freshness 
which opposition can impart. , He partly follows 
Vedio exegetes or Pflrva Mimansakas and partly 
dissents from them. His system was early super- 
seded by that of KanMa. The principles of the 
philosophy of Ka«Ma are elaborated at once with 
a general grasp of the subject and with a minuteness 
of its details which do not fail to elicit interest. His 
system is more consistent than that of Goutama. 
He distinctly states that .because iihe Vedas in- 
i oulcate truth, righteousness and piety, their 
authority is to be accepted. The general principles 
of his psychology (|p not differ from, those stated 
by so distinguished a metaphysician as Sir William 
Hamilton, the nineteenth century. , His division 
of m^tal d|?^ationS *^is ;-r-vplition charactfljimiedi by 
him- a®- and pain, desires 



mxA. * 

^ ^ ..i* 

and avemon, aad te«|wledgs(9. Bf© iWisd* 
soul bsiing^ Att ^ aste. tibat it 'lan^oS^^^ 

migrates from oud huuias %oi;f'%o lauotlu^ 
death. The dodtriae of the trai^lgratidu ciftlw 
soul was ‘ Hot* %ev0^oped ^fdre fiuddl|gts. Some 
passages in the TTpanisads appear to sanction it; 
but the theplogy ef ^e' Buddhists was Imilt upon it. 
The regular stages of progress in knowledge, till a 
dev(^Be should become a perfect Buddha, cannot be 
understood without the aid of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The Buddhistic legends are gener- 
ally based on it. Again Kanada divides Br&h- 
manas into false and real, and states that bad Br&h- 
manas ought to be never fed or encouraged. He 
expounds the doctrine of the two elements of the 
human soul — good and evil. The latter embodies 
the doctrine of Buddhistic Satan or M^ra. The 
system of Kan&da is particularly recognized as the 
basis of the theology of the Vais/iavas among 
whom only distinguished dialecticians, who study 
the system of Karaida, are to be met with. The 
comparison of KanMa, a Post-Buddhistic Ach^rya, 
with Pinini, who flourished when the Vedic polity 
was in the ascendency, elicits the salient points of 
his system. 


PinJni and Ka,n&d& compared. 

The motive of KaMda is to seek W, and discover 
Nihshreyasa,^ that is, final bes^atude, somewhat re- 

* » 

1 Vide Vayjwa* BaxaHoa KtHo. Ii|4> ^1-1, 2^ attadi imptf- 
taaoi (<i%ttitMaraita aboht ISTMuilmyasa im 

HiOBfyma, witen Atiha fcrJsb.. 
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senibling the chief good of Aristotle. Pfinini has no 
motive beyond the investigation and discovery of 
linguistic lawe.^ 11. KanMa founds the authority 
(PtimAwya) of the Vedas on their inculcation* of 
“Dharma or duty” and refers to the Vedas as 
proving his statements. He thus indirectly alludes to 
the difficulty of proying the authority of the Vedas, 
but does not try to explain it. PS,«ini, onAhe contrary, 
does not see the difficulty, but directly operates^on 
the linguistic facts, as they come under his observa- 
tion, whether in the common language or in the 
Vedas. III. Kaw^da’s system of universal philosophy 
is founded on transcendental conceptions® intended 
to explain natural phenomena. Panini’s system of 


lieve the search alter the fidal beatitude, Nihshreyasa, embodies a 
psychological method. Happiness is the object of ambition of every 
human being. Hence if it be defined and analysed, a philosopher 
will be able to state the means for attaining it definitely. Hence the 
method of P&wini is as different from that of Kar^&da, as the motive 
of the one is different from that of the other. The procedure of 
the former is a posteriori as modified by the definition-method ; that 
of the latter is thoroughly a priori. All the systems of our philosophy 
are analogous to the latter in this respect. 

1 Atha shabd&nush^nam. Fatanjali opens his MahS>bh&^a with 
this aphorism. 

2 Vide Kaw&da (I. 1, 3.), on which Shankaramishra thus remarks : — 
" Tath& cha Dharmasya vachan&t pratipAdanfi*t, Amn&yasya Vedasya 
prAm&nyam” Vide also Kanftda (10, 2, 9.), on which Shankaramishra 
remarks : — Teneshvarena vachanSit pra7tayan^d4mD&yaBya vadesya 
pr4manyam.” 

8 The substances which Kan4da calls Prithvl predominates over 
his othei* Bubstanoes (water, light, &c*) on our earth. But there are 
other spheres, ill one of Which water alone predominates; in the 
othet^ light ; in the thirds air ; 4c. This is a transcendental concep- 
tion in the true sew / V 
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# < . 

is £ouiidl^<| on largo IdeH ■ 
which mlist iitchMe!' j^&ty lj|aguistiic ohSO. -The 
result is that l£aaM)| originBtdll aHi^nsoefidotil^ 
lism,* which ohams* the- mm3 Wy its indfofinite 
dimensibns,* its subtle i)enetratfoh» its logical 
consistency ; and ' that' P4nini '-developes a stern 
positivism, which stuns the mind hy its definiteness, 
its practical adaptability and unimaginativeness.* 
IV. P&nini exhibits “modes and forms”* of 
expression which are sufficiently numerous and 
varied to give his readers a good insight into his 
logic. Kan^da is uniform and symmetrical enough to 
enable his reader to gi^sp the transcendental fbrms 
and to realise their conception. V. Paaini’s forms 
consist in large verbal definitions, such as “ Ear- 
tari shap,”® “ Trin,” “ Q-han”. KawMa’s forms 
are actual logical general entities. Dravya, Gum, 


1 P&nini's general view of what is S&rvadhituka as embodied in 
Ms Gontrivance of inserting shap or the division into kit and M 
exemplifies Pfinini’s ideal conceptions. 

* The speculations of later writers engraft any thing on this. 
Their wild Parwk&ra well exemplified in Gad&dharl ( Vide his discus- 
sion about the opinion of Soundad!a in the Chaturdasha Lakmnl) are 
as remote from the original statements of Kan4da as one pole from 
thS other, l^ut the philosophy of Kan^a admits of this growth. 

s The kter grammarians have speculated enough and have often 
been ambitious of luxuriant grammatical growth. But they have 
moved in a certain determinate groove. Their speculations (as they 
ate met with for instance in the Paribhhsenduphekhara of K&gojtX 
have a definiteness about them, for they spring from definite state- 
ments, and are totally unlike those of the Yaishesika writers. 

^ His collocation of the particle cha in his Sfittas for instance, or 
his commencing a Sdtra ^th such words as a subject or predicate at 
once enables a reader to connect it with what goes before ai|d 
determine its sense. 

» rtdt PMoi (III. 1, es.), (III. 8 , 186 .), (lO. % 16 .). 

I 
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or - Samstlp is Teal aad capable d pcsiiire 
deyelopment. YI. Pinioi’s es^lanatioa or analysis 
of words is fanciful and groundless, >08 I hare 
already observed ; though often founded on general 
likenesses and differences.^ 

Kan&da’s analysis penetrates to the inmost 
recesses* and the greatest depth of natural sub- 
stances, and is founded on direct original large con- 
ceptions. VII. P&aini had to work upon linguistio 
facts which come under observation in their real 
f(wms, which are definite and generalized. £[a»&da 
had to work upon facts in nature which are always 
complex, the real nature of which is hidden, which 
elude observation, the comparison of which in- 
volves the difficult processes of elimination and 
observation under varied circumstances with regard 
to time and place, and under varied conditions with 
regard to the phenomenon itself. VIII. The 
corollary of this statement is that the general 
rules of PSnini could be deductively applied 
and could prevent the philosopher from indulging 
in wild hypotheses. Out of his elements supposed 
to constitute a linguistio fact, the fact itself could 


1 Vide Pfijuni (III. 1, lOS), which is intended for the word 
•• Irja” as eoming under the general rule (III. 1, 97.), and aa affected 
by the general rule (111. 1, IShO* “Arya” is supposed to 

be derived from the root “ ri" to go. How the application of the latter 
general rules as based on (iS&dharmya and Yaidhaniiya} to the case 
under discussion deserves notice, 

1 His dootriae of Vishesa, that eadh riement is ultunatoly eoa- 
posed of atoms peouliar to itself and dissimilar to the atoms of which 
other elements are composed, exemidifleB my statement in the text. 
Besides, it refuireeto be noticed that this doctrine is just the main 
assumption on which Dalton’s atomic tiieory is baaed— see Gfi^pnry’s 
C!hemiirtiy;peg»^apk . 





be coa^tpa^ed; tiiat oobstri«»l» A 

which is ft World hjr itself, which has » oonsii^eilM^ 
and a syvmM^ about aU rli^fyarti^ bat whicdi, 
though fouttdisd on. real pheaou^aa, is eo^tirel; iiptar 
ginary said dahnot be di^duotivedy apalied. IXt la 
system Of Kaat/da a, diasalficatiou predominates 
and over-powers whatever grows out of it. Tl» 
classification of F&nini subserves his system and 
conduces to the growth of its parts. . X. The task 
before Ka«i^a was extremely arduous and difficidt 
of accomplishment as compared with that b^ore 
Pd<mni. XI. P&»ini will ever be studied with in- 
creased interest, and *will, in the long run^ be 
recognized as the greatest grammarian that the 
ancient or the modern world has produced. Xan&da 
will be read with feelings of astonishment and 
pity ; but P^wini was not so great a genius as 
Xanida. Thus times show progress as they 
advanced. Buddhism had not come in vain. 

EapUa and Bftdar&jana. 

Kapila, or rather the scholars of his time— who 
could not pursue the cultivation of the polemical 
method of Gloutama or of the formal logic dE 
Xan&da,. because both do not possess the power of 
opening up a sphere of activity suMciently large to 
occupy even a generation of indefatigable scholars — 
were exclusively engaged in excogitation. They 
felt that the dootirines, expounded by Mm&nsakaa* 
were not based on sound logical priumples, and that 
a series of saori^oes performed with core and’ 
diligence could not benefit man, fisr thegumnal 
labour of performing swnifioes GO|!|d engage his 



limbs onlj, but oouM |iot satisfy the 
heart and the powers of bis bead. Bdaidea the 
MmkiBakaa of this time had degenwated into mere 
pedants. The S^lnkhyas, as the followers of 
Kapila are called, applied the logical principles 
of KanMa, and were compelled to dissent from 
Jaimini. Kapila boldly inculcated a scepticism 
which exerted a great general influence. His prin- 
ciples of cosmogony are recited in Smritis and 
Pur^aas with approval. And in one sense they 
constitute the key-stone of the system of Btda- 
rSyawa or of the eclectic system of the Bhagavata 
GltA. Kapila considers Purusa or the ideal power 
to be lame or inactive and incapable of any action. 
Prakriti or nature is active and is defined to be the 
three qualities of evil (tamas), fruition (rajM), and 
purity (satvas), in equilibrium. This state of equi- 
librium is nature noumenal. The equilibrium being 
disturbed, it becomes phenomenal. The highest 
duty of man is to realize noumenal nature and the 
Ideal Power itself undistracted by phenomenal 
nature. Kapila refers to the philosophical schools 
of Kawfida and Jaimini, whenever he differs from 
them. His phraseology and philosophy, though 
largely developed and systematized, closely follow 
the principles of the Yoga-system which substitutes 
bodily penances for sacrificial works, commends 
tbe restraint of feelings as the means of contempla- 
tion, insists upon the knowledge of the identity of 
the human soul with the spiritual universal essence 
as the highest good to be sought by man. Kapila 
thus preaohied a philosophical scepticism which 
engrossed the attention of scholars for some time 
and His clue 
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the infidel tendmte of his ifstem. 
refers to the Vedm and does not Oj^nfy igno*^ 
them. Bttlwhis doetrines do not strongly support 
the Vedio ptdi^i Such oonc^led dppo|ition^ origi-* 
natingiin a spirit of infidelity, > threatened Brlh- 
maaism even after its, revival The system of 
BMar4yana, though a form of philosophical 
quietism, more in conformity with the doctrines 
of Kapila, is wholly built upon passages 
of the tTpanisads, which it largely quotes and fully 
explains, and from which it draws such conclusions 
as suit its doctrines. BSdar4yana adjusts the re- 
lation of his system to other systems, which he 
seeks to accommodate by assigning them a place in 
his theology, and which, therefore, ought to serve 
his system which explains the summum honum of 
man. Bidardyawa’s philosophy is the foundation of 
Biihmanism, which, when pressed by any powerful 
assailants, seeks refuge in the nihilistic idealism of 
his system which bases the Nirvana-doctrine of Bud- 
dhism on the authority of the Upanisads and Vedas. 
The Sfitras of Badarayana are so subtlely worded 
that they are variously interpreted. Shankar&ch^rya 
interprets them into his system of pure idealism. 
Madhv&ohfi,rya, the founder of Vaiwavaism, inter- 
prets them into his system of Theism. E&mlnuja 
seeks to reconcile MadhavS,ch&rya and Shankar4- 
charya and developes a third system, called Vishista 
Advaita or concrete idealism. The two feelings 
which are common to the dialecticians — Goutama 
and Kan&da — as well as to the pqre idealists— 
Kapila and BMar&yana — are* the coULdemzmtion of 
Buddhists, and a desire not to iguoirt the authorify 

(if ^ 



of ike Ved&8f beoemi tiil tbeae AMym upkeM tte 
fandemmial ptmeipk BrAbmmim, irkeh k 
herein graded enbordinatios of a class to a class as 
sani^oaied by God m His Yedas. 

Be-actien agaitut BrShmanism* 

The Brahmanical -renval — a necessary Consequence 
of the decay of Buddhism — ^ultimately developed into 
Taisftavism and Shaivaism. Though Buddhism had 
ceased to exist, its influence continued to operate ; 
affected by the spirit of great Buddhistic teachers, 
awakened to the sense of spiritual independence, 
inspired with high aspirations, and not insensible 
of their rights, the modern Aryas did not submit 
to the yoke which Br&hmamsm after its revival 
sought to impose on them. In different parts of 
India, they systematized opposition, and led by 
BrS.hma»a or non-Br&hmana teachers, succeeded in 
asserting their rights. In the Punjab, Guru NSnaka 
set on foot a movement which offered equality to 
all castes, and admitted the non-BrS,hmanas into its 
temples as brethren. The tribe of the Jkts of the 
Panjab under the influence of Sikkhism gradually 
developed into a nationality full of spirit and noble 
aspirations. Many Brfihmanas became the disciples 
of Guru NSnaka who was not himself a Br4hmana. 
Idolatry— the strong^hold of priest-craft and caste — 
was condemned. The affairs of the temple 
at Amritsir are administered by castes other than 
Brlhmanas. The Grantha (a Book) composed by 
H&naka and improved by Guru Govind superseded 
Tedic tradiiaons, and yet did not adopt Buddhistic 
principles and practices. 2. Ghaitanya preached 
inBrogifl. sphit of equali^ of 



efMitif mid Tieiiio in luf eostali^ 
poetic leeHogt W let cm foot » 
influenoe «£ vhicdi vapidly i^wead iiMo 
where Talcum) • Shddrft, begsa to preach with # 
power, an originality, and a deWttioi^ which aoon 
organizad an impoi^nt hedt, tiM bentfieial inflneace 
of which m disrismihle wheitnrw the Marit^i 
language is spoken. !I?he temple at Pandharpur is 
open to all classes. ** God is love” said he “ and 
faith, prayer and devotion are the only means of 
pleasing him. Parity of mind alone mm secure 
heaven; no rites and oermnonies are required. The 
distinction between l^hmanas and ShMras is 
artifioial. A mere knowledge of the Smritis and 
Vedas produces vanity which leads to the wrath of 
God.” His favourite wordfor salvation is Nirvayia— 
a term which characteristically expresses the 
most important principles of Buddhism. 8. In the 
Carnatic Basva Ann&, a native of Haly&na near 
Kalburga, openly declared that the secrets of re- 
ligion could be revealed to all classes and castes ; 
tlmt the rules of pollution by touch were worthless, 
and were not to be regarded ; that Sanskrit 
could be learnt by all castes ; and that Shiva alone 
was to be -yrorshipped. He could soon count thou- 
sands ainonif his followers. Bve:^ body from a 
shoe-makei^ to a Br&hmana adopted the doctrines 
he preached. Because his followers wore a badge 
(Linga) of Shiva bn their bodies, toby came^to be 
hmown as Lin^yatas (ruled by a Linga). Thb 
ling&yata is even now distinguwhed for his cleanli-* 
ness, industry, hones^^ and wealthy’ The 
divided into two seot8*-^e J5igsHnbaM^ and Svetam!' 
ba!raa,--t-abb fbund throughout The origin 



t>f the secte is not yet wknbvra. They Skbhoi! 
anim&i food> aod thus discover Bud^Stic io- 
fluence. But they do not know even the names of 
great Buddhistic teachers. . They worship P&rasa- 
nitha and. twenty-four Tirthank&ras. Of the sects 
enumerated* they are the worst enemies of Br&h- 
manaS) because opposition to BrlihmaTias and de* 
fiance of their authority and superiority charae- 
tin'iee them all. The leaders of these sects com- 
municated a great impulse to the religious education 
of their followers. The Sikkha literature of the 
Panjab-dialect is extensive. The principles it 
inculcates are pure ; the doctrines it preaches, are 
simple : the rules of life it prescribes are easy, and 
practical Chaitanya and Tukaram often call 
themselves Vaisnavas, though their doctrines have 
nothing in common with the Vaisnavism to be 
dwelt upon. The literature, which their followers 
developed, is voluminous. We have seen a large 
Ling&yata library and have talked w^h Imwiied 
Ling^iyatas. A list of a hundred volumes of Jain 
works can be drawn up : some can be procured. 
There are besides small castes that have thrown 
off the yoke of BrShnjmnas. In some cases, the 
very sight of a BiAhmawa at the time of performing 
a religious rite is shunned. But in all cases, i^e 
food prepared, nay touched by a Br4hma7m, is not 
eaten. Yet in one sense, all the sects have failed 
to accomplish the object for which they, were 
orgaifized. Br4hmaaimn is still strong : its influence 
is still gres^: its power is still recogniz^: its 
leaders are still honoured : and instead of suocAb* 
ingto opp|>iai^'' up indiff^eM^ 
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eentreB.it eeetns Id ia^ve 
regained itd>a#li<iiltj;! i ^ ^ 
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< ,, Brilundnifn .i^plahoed- t 
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The vitaHty of iBrihntamsni is great, for it had' 
dkregarded opposition^ has sndvi>t^ Mahomedaa 
aggression, and has withstood Ohristianity for a 
century. The Mahomedans ruthlessly persecuted 
Brdhmanism in a jit of fanaticism. They often 
attempted, though in vain, to annihilate it. Gra- 
dually, however, Br&hmaaism succeeded in acquir- 
ing power over the Mafibmedans. Instead of being 
undermined by the Mosque, the Temple began to 
exert its influence over its aggressor. An emperor 
of Bijapur permitted a temple of a Hindu God to 
be erected on the premises of his palace and daily 
visited it. Akbar was favourably disposed towards 
BiAhmamsm, and once even condescended to hold a 
discussion between BiAhmanas and C&jis in Un open 
Barbar. DirsUshakfl, a brother of Aurangzebe, took a 
special interest in the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, and attempted to study a philosophical 
systepi of the Br^hmanas. Christianity has 
also acted on Brahmanism for a century. The 

' ' - 4» "* f ■ ■■ ' I 

1 Oa the Bubje(Jt propagaadism, some articles were mritten hj Mr. 

C. Lyall, Bengal Civil Service, now Foreign Secretary to the 
Goverhm4nt of India, in the Fortnightly Review/' Br. Max MiiUer 
hae made a distinction between Missionary and noii*«lfid%ionary religic^ 
Brahmaniam requircf the adoption of one doctrhma — ^graded inherent 
Bubordihation— caste. When an individual ^cepts ^ste, he fs admitled 
within the pale of Brdhmamsm, the status of wh|ph is not afifeeted, 
foi> BrilhmAmas remain WhJas'tliey Tothem#^ units or iadivi* 
dual wh^ a •aetr eaota is add^ £aeh caste |s t|som{dete ^ngittisla 
in itsdf, able to stipdy all its wants. ‘ ' 
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year 1872-73, abo^ years a|i9, «bowf that 
almost ewery place of importance in India is oocupiad 
hy European and American preachers the Gospel, 
i^se zeal in the propagation of their own news is 
exma^daiy. Large sums of money are annually 
spent. Systems of distributing Christian tracts and 
of itinerant preadung are organized. Marvellous 
energy is put forth ; unprecedented efforts for the 
Evangelization of India are made. But Brfthmanism 
is rattier growing than decaying — a fact which in^ 
teresting contributions of Mr. A. C. Lyall have 
investigated and established, and which attests 
the vitality of the system which has withstood 
persecuting Mahomedanism and nullified the zeal- 
ous efforts of Christianity. Great as the power of 
Brihmanism is, the modern non-Aryas, at one time^ 
succeeded in making an impression up(m it. Their 
secession weakened it for some time, but their 
failure is a phenomenon in the religious histoiy of 
India, — a phenomenon which calls for special in- 
vestigation. All recognize the fact of the collapse of 
the modern religious re-actionary movements, 
which were inaugurated with energy and success- 
fully carried on for a tame, but which ultimately 
failed.. Some thinkeri state, to explain the pheno- 
menon, that ther modem Hindus want sustained 
energy to accomplish such important objects andsuoh 
social reform or political elevation, and that they are 
not rich in efficient leadership. Tbe collapse of 
Mohomedaiusm throughout the world is adverted to 
by way of ilustration. The proposition is not tewei 
for lira- -oiWitetry ■ i t urtMioes ia history whitti 
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The liistoi^ 41 Hie %i^. 4»lt1b E<»B9xts 
the pro}K»itte tl«t Axym f^oim MDt«iMii»| 
energy to irnrk out » polity, T^ prhiol|^b«Hlkl«^ 
some counteracting iookil oonditions th#artthe pr^ 
gresB ci a movcKsient and frustrate it — ^is left out of 
cabulation by this school of thinkers. If adequate 
means for nullifying the action of oounteractsng 
conditions be not adopted in time, a morement, 
however energetically commenced, sad however 
sealously continued, must collapse. The counter- 
acting conditions will be discussed in the sequd. 
Another school of ^&kers holds that all false 
systems must fail. If the Indian re-actionary 
systems be false, Br^hmamsm is false. Because 
BrShmafiism thrives and bids fair to grow, the 
proposition, which includes a part of the conclusion, 
is not true. Another energetic school of thinkers in 
India observes that political influences have caused 
the decay of the modern Indian movements, and 
that if the Britons had not annihilated the politioal 
influence of the Mar4th^ or Sikhas, the systems of 
Tukir&m and NImaka would have prospered. The 
proposition is not true, for the British Supremacy 
equally affects Br&hmanism under the leadership of 
Aryas and the re-actionary sects of the modem 
Indians. If the tranquillity which India is blessed 
with, and the means of interoomnpiunication which 
the Britons have inq)roved and mdai^ed, aid fhe 
cause of Br&hmaaMUi> why should the British rule 
act {uejudicially against the non-ioyas and cause 
their collapse? Their ffdlure is explained by ike 
action of impt^rtant odupteraotiBg copditioms. The 
prmeiple of inherent graded suberlbnetioiit vbs^ 
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we bave discussed, is so thoroughly established ia 
ludia that as soou as the ludiau refcnwers suc- 
ceeded in organizing their mbvements, they fell 
victims to it. They adopted Br4hmanical forms 
without the power of working them. Their own 
priests gradually usurped the highest authority 
and advanced pretensions to the leadership of the 
sects. Acting against Brahmanism, because it 
recognized the spiritual leadership of BrS.hmanas, 
and dissatished with caste, because it assigned them 
a low social status, the Sikhas, Jains, LingSiyatas 
seceded from Brahmanism, but while organizing 
their social systems, recognized the principle of in- 
herent graded subordination. Rebelling against 
supercilious priests, they subniittedto priest-hood 
which had not the power of helping them. Unlike 
the BrShmanas, the priests of Ling^yatas or Jains 
or Sikhas are ignorant, and incapable in one sense 
of high culture. Excluded from Brihmanical in- 
fluences, the priests have sunk into barbarism. 
Every Br&hmana youth, however poor, aspires .after 
knowledge of some kind, and strives to secure it at 
any cost. Some at least succeed in establishing them- 
selves as learnedin after life. We have travelled 
throughout India, and carefully sought learned 
Sikhas or learned Jainas or Ling^yats. Not a 
single learned man among these sects could be 
discovered. Every town of importance can show 
at least some Br&hmanas whose learning still com- 
mands respect. We came across only one Lingiyat 
who possessed a library and was able to hold a 
oonvOTSflrition on a philosophical subject., The forms 
of Brlhmamsm without its , advantages have frus- 
trated the rfirfothw^ppr * 



%di^aj^Qo#ruted. 

Shankaiich^^a maAerialljrjM^ ll» cause oi 
Shaivisn^ au,4 ,sadbe^ed ia- foiapadiiig a school 
ezegetes, ]|[is miime&t4nSB of the 't#ii IJ|)amse^s 
and of the BMatliyaina Bfttra ai^ esttensiYelj read* 
and exert a great influitnce on the national mind. 
He was succeeded by Aimndgiri and M^haya> 
8&yanS,charya, Whose learned commentaries of the 
Vedas have given great permanence to Shaivism. 
l?he characteristic mark of this scliool of inter- 
preters is to justify t^ existing social arradge- 
ments and customs. Mddhava is not a reliable 
exegetist when such texts as threaten to upset 
any established institution or custom are to be 
interpreted. Madhvdcharya organized into a sect 
those who could not be satisfied with the Shaiva- 
system and its interpretations of the Vedic 
scriptures. He interpreted the JSik-Sanhit& and 
employed the principle of the collation of parallel 
paiiages. His commentary of the ^ik-Sanhit& is 
not generally known. It is called Anu-Bh&sya, 
fragments of which we have procured. His interpre- 
tations of the ten Upanisads and of the BidaiAyana- 
Sfitra differ materially from those of Shankard- 
ohdrya. 'Wlien the commentaries of these founders 
of the two sects are compared', those of the former, 
though wanting in brilliant scholarship and erudi- 
tion* discover vigour of thought and conscientious- 
ness. Originating in the spirit of redaction against 
Shsivaism and buil|>>on the literatudf devihoped by 
Mfidhvichfirya* VaisnaH^ rapidly .Izmde a great 
progress and at one time tlueatehedlb supphtnk its 
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rival. In oonfomity witt Vedio thought and feeling, 
Yaunavism declares the world to be real, whUe 
Shaivaiam delights in declaring it to be delusive and 
unstable. The first ooiuiders Up4dhi or the mate- 
rial trammels of the spirit (Ghaitanya) to be per- 
manent and immutable. The last, on the contrary, 
believes that the spirit of man will be emancipated 
from the trammels of matter. Yaisnavism declares 
that the duty of man is to serve his God as the 
human soul and God are not one and the same. 
Shaivaiam, on the contrary, aspires after absorption 
into Brahma or the Supreme Spiritual essence. 
Shaivaiam is a comprehensive system : any idola- 
trous practice may be adopted or a ceremony per- 
formed by the Shaivas : a Shaiva can adopt any 
principle of action or any doctrine of religion, pro- 
vided the worship of Shiva and the philosopMcal 
doctrine of the identity of the human spirit with the 
Supreme Spirit are recognized. On the contrary, 
Vaisnavism has a perfect and consistent system 
of theology. Its spiritual leaders are followed 
with great devotion. Gifts worth thousands of 
rupees are made to a monastery by its followers to 
enable it to keep its status and dignity. As the 
doctrine — that the world is a delusion — acts 
powerfully on the imnds of women and of weak 
men, renders Shaivaism strong by gathering into a 
monastery the discontented and idle, and does no 
violence to the popular mind once accustomed to 
listen to Buddhistic preiMshers who declared that life 
and wealth were transitory, so the doctrine— ‘that 
no animal Sacrifice is sanctioned by the Yedas, Ihat 
on no account an animal is to be killed, and that 
hi all saeriie^ sinaB' ^ animate made of floaBr, 
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preachers hq4 t»v%ht iio abh«e% the. reey idea Hi 
takiag anilxiab fiie. l?ha do<^ii|{M of ^biivaism, so 
far as aMmsl isaorifioes ^r» oodoamed, U]ifavaar<% 
ably oontralt with the doc^es pf i|8 livat Yi«»a| 
as reprinted iat it^e Vwau-Pur&aa, and ids 
spouse Laksmi are liie' exclusire objMts of Yais- 
aava worship. The Yaisaavas love whatever is 
vertical in all they do. From the simple act 
of cow-dunging a room to complicated ornamenta- 
tion on the walls of their temples — they carefully 
and conscientiously adopt the vertical. By wasy of 
opposition, the Shaivas adopt the horizontal line 
as their mark of distinction. But they are not 
exclusive, and do not conscientiously adhere to 
their principles. 


Shaivism. 

Shaivism and Vaisaavism divide Brahmanism 
into two sects at variance with one another. There 
are minor sects, the general influence of which is 
limited. Shaivism recognizes Shiva as its peculiar 
and special object of worship. Shiva is never re- 
presented as a person. He is allrays to be met 
with in the form of the male organ of generation 
called Linga (a sign). The Shaivas are also known 
as the SmItrtaS) or followers of the Bmntis (tradi- 
tions). Shiva combines the qualities of three dif- 
ferent persons, — a distinguished grammarian, a 
wild dauoer and lord of devils, and a jwhiinsical and 
an over-generous devotee,, addicted |bQ the use of 
nareoUdB. He has two wives, tim ]ni|g 



jPlwiUi (mt fiM feeanif as is to be seen in 
moimtams). He rides ft bdU. His ueaal place 
of dtode is^ft burning-^groundf and ba is always 
besmeared with ashes. The system of worship 
adopted by his followers is simple. Water is 
poured pn the Linga, and a sound in imitation of 
that of a ram is made. There is never any oc- 
casion for congregational worship. Considerable 
literature developed by the Shaivas is discovered in 
the form of Pur^lnas or legendary stories which are 
eagerly read and listened to. The followers of 
Shiva perform animal sacrifices and hold Vedfintic 
or Pantheistic doctrines. “ I am purely Shiva” is 
always repeated by some that they may be absorbed 
into his essence after death. This system is partly 
aboriginal, partly Yedic, and partly Buddhistic. 
There was a distinguished philosopher of the name 
of Shiva who first systematically arranged the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, and composed 
what are called Maheshvr^ai Sfitram. The ancient 
Aryas were naturally tempted to give the non- 
Aryan gods Vedic names, and then attribute to 
them the traits of character with which they were 
familiar. The Romans and the Greeks, when they 
came in contact with other nations, proceeded in 
the same way. In the JRik-SanhM, the phenomenon 
of thunder-storms is often referred to as Rudra. 
In the Y&jasaneya and Taittiriya Sanhit^, Rudra 
is particularly described and personified. In the 
Shata-patha, he is spiritualized away as a quality 
of the mind. In tlm Nirukta of YAska, a wife of 
Rudra is mentioned. Piaini confirms Ytlska. 
Another god is associated with him in the great 
oommentS^^’^ ^fttftuJl^ia tlte Buddhistic cave» ftt 



Ellor&» is represented as a paimrcli irith 
familj. The nnii-AryaiS personlftBd 

HimAlaya with his wild beauty an# wit^- the 
Ganges flo#i^ dbwn from jbis ^tnmifc covered with 
perpetuil ^nbw and pi^enting the appearance bf 
clotted grey hair. The* volcanic craters emitting 
redhot ashes were nahnrally Supposed to be his 
eyes. Strong poison ; rendered his throat (the 
middle Zone) black. He held wild animals in his 
hands, and snakes coiled themselves about his 
body. Thiits Shiva is represented in the Pur&nas. 
The system of animal sacrifices is strictly Vedic, 
and the Shaivas perform such sacrifices with care 
and devotion whenever they can. The Pantheistic 
doctrine — the absorption of the spirit of a devotee 
into the Divine essence — is the Buddhistic prin- 
ciple of Nirviwa with slight modifications. In the 
Shaiva-system, the traces of the Vedic polity and 
Buddhism are abundant. The Shaiva-system is 
tolerant and allows any practice or doctrine to . be 
adopted, provided the lethargy of its followers is 
iK)t disturbed, and their minds, not annexed into 
activity. 

The fondsmental principle of the modem 
ilrlhmaTiicsd institutims. 

, The different domestic, social, religious and 
political institutions can be resolved into one idea— < 
inherontand natural graded subordination based 
on distinctions sanctioned by Heav^ itself. This 
idea pervades evwy ^irrangeaient |knd applies to 
evrapy thing in Indian . The . teak-w|od is actually 
oall^ Br&hmafla, because 
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The iz^of eomtry*iifm^ k oomiMid Bh&dm. 
Agam, the parrel or the cow is a Brfibmanft: 
crow or tbe boSslow is a Shiidra. Thns ewa 
registables and lower animals are supposed to bare 
caste, Inherent and natural graded subordination 
is tibe fundamental principle which explains the 
relarion of the different parts of the social economy 
ha Bidia. 


1. — Domestic Economy, 

The father is the head of a family. All other 
members, whether lineal or collateral, are thoroughly 
subject to him. He alone can give a girl in marriage, 
or permit the marriage of his sons or grandsons, 
nephews or their sons. The united family is thus 
an economy in itself — aU the arrangements of which 
are based on the principle of the inherent power 
of the old patriarch to make what arrangements 
he likes. His will, checked by family customs, is the 
law. We have seen a family consisting of sixty mem> 
bers— all obedient to the aged patriarch, dicing in 
the same parlour, and living in unity. The custom 
of early marriage or rather early betrothal is a 
necessary part of the united family system. A 
wife is essentially and necessarily dependant on 
her| husband. Her devotion to him in life as 
icgulated by the aged patriarch cannot but culmi- 
nate in the romantic idea of her dying with him. 
By doing this, she sustains the character of a Sati — 
a true woman. A widow has no independence, 
when she is only a young daughter-in-law. When 
a girl is married into a fatnffy, she becomes subject 
to the wiiytjtl^^Aged contrclB all 
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united faia% Wlion Iwr di^ 

she.oanOol laftwe the feimlj. It ht 
expect her to do tio. She is not isde|iteideDt< I^hhtf 
re>imuttii^e«of widows is sot ]iow«»d^ys penidtted* 
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2>-^8ooial Meoncmy^ 

In society the same prmcdple of graded snb* 
ordination prevails. Though there afe multitudinous 
castes, jet the relations between them are thorough- 
ly adjusted they seldom jar : they are seldom anta- 
gonistic, because the pr^oiple of graded subordina- 
tion is recognised. The Aryas are essentially 
superior to the non-Aryas. The social history of 
India is the history of the relative bearing of the 
two races on one another. At present, the two 
races have approached one another. If the sol- 
vents, such as education, continue to operate, it 
will not be long before they will be amalgamated. 
The division of the Aryas into Br&hmanaS, 
Ksatriyas, and Vaishyas has become obsolete. It 
is distinctly asserted that there are now only two 
castes — ^the Br&hmanas and the Shhdras— who can-, 
not intermarry nor can dine together. A Br&h- 
mana cannot eat the food touched bya^ddra. 
Pollution by touch plays an impoHant part in thd 
social arrangements, for it is a necessary conso* 
quence of ^e exaggeration of the principle of 
graded subordination. 

Z,—^MeUyious Wcdnomp 

It is based on the same principha The Hindu 
Paostheou reprosente a system in <m §oA m 
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eT-ery •way subject to another. When Shiva is the 
Supreme Iiord, all other gods are subjeet to him. 
When Viinu is considered to be Supreme, Shiva 
sinks into a subordinate position. When there 
are so many gods •with their patriarchal families 
airanged on the principle of graded subordination, 
a hierarchy of priests is inevitable. Idolatry is in- 
separable from an hierarchy of priest-hood. Religi- 
ously, modern India is divided into so many sects, 
eadi exalting its god or goddess with a retinue of 
minor gods. A monastery and a temple dmde 
society into priests and the laity. But the division 
is artificial, and does not afEect the real social 
relations. Th^ high priest of the monastery is the 
incarnation o^bd in the temple. His power is 
superficial and is acknowledged by marks on the 
body and the forehead. The high priest ministers 
to the religious wants of all castes : he is a remnant 
of the Buddhistic monks. 

4t.-^The Political system. 

Politically, the same principle operates in the same 
way. A sort of sub-infaedation has long existed 
in India. The Aryas introduced the village- 
system, a small republican unit in itself, which 
once could attend to all its concerns and administer 
its own affairs. This is a remnant of the Aryan 
political system, the Aryas being necessarily , the 
political leaders of society. The principle of graded 
subordination is thus iUnstrated. As when a new caste 
is formed, pr a religious movement succeeds in spUt- 
ting up a caste, the change is facilitated by the prin- 
ciple in conformify with which all the relations of 
tiie imw aoi^y are so 
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-rlien an aai^a brare gsititipa aiMpIt 

bimsBlI ooempie# a terfi^tory, pd eda 

bimaelf up as a irtiler, tibc^''£^b«idy in'^'powet 
his suaerainty^ and quietly sm^ inttythe poi^tion 
of his fettdatiMes, so loi^ as ha is aoTrerful. As 
soon as he'is weal; audtuaahle to h<;w his oym, tha 
empire iS ^ily dismembered, a ‘scramble for power 
and suzerainty ensues', and confusion and anarchy 
follow till some one chid^ succeeds in asserting 
his power and establishing his suzerainty ; when 
every disorder disappears and a new political 
adjustment is made. T^e political history of India 
consists of a series of "such adjustments. Bat it 
must be borne in mind that these struggles for 
suzerainty do not afFect the internal political 
organization. Chiefs fight with chiefs, while the 
people are left alone- No matter what new sect is 
organized, the caste-system prevails intact. In like 
manner, it is no question with the people who th© 
suzerain lord is ; their village constitution, and their 
interests connected with the feudal tenure are 
not affected in any way. At least, this was the 
condition of the people before the establishment 
of the British rule. It is the formal idea of graded 
subordination which explains the constitution of 
the Hindu Society. ^ 

6 . — Modem Society. 

The state of modmm India, when critically exa- 
mined, gradually dmoovers the different phases of 
the civilization developed by the Jliryas in India 
and determined by a variety of causes operating 
for centuries. The oondilsion of modem India 
is the component result of 'aU aetm^ieil 
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that the Arjaa as well as the noS'^Aiyas have 
put forili from time to time. The leaders of 
^iety in India appeal, at the present time, to the 
utterances of the iZisi, '^ho chaunted his songs in 
remote antiquitj, and inreach about the beatitude of 
Nirvfina, the goal of the spiritual aspiration of the 
Bouddh&s, whosp infidelity is still vehemently 
condemned, because they ignored, the authority of 
the Yedas. The nation worships the multitudinous 
uncouth gods of the non-Aryas, who are charac- 
terized in common conversation as unclean. We 
have synthetically investigated the history of India, 
marking the different epochs at which it passed 
through great vicissitudes, producing facts and 
explaining the principles in which great revolu- 
tions originated. The best way of speaking of the 
different nationalities in India is to describe lihe 
natives of the valleys of rivers — ^the valley of 
the Indus including the Fanjab and Sindha ; 
the Gangetio valley being naturally divided into 
two parts, — the middle valley and the lower valley 
or the provinces of Lucknow, Oawnpur, Benares 
and Mirzapur, and the provinces of Behar and 
Bengal ; — ^the valley of the Jamna ; the valley of the 
Sarayu; the valleys of tlie Narmada, and of the T&pti, 
or the province of Gdjarath ; the valley of the 
Chambal or a part of the Eajput&nft, the land of 
the Gurjars being found in Rajputfin^; the vall^ of 
the MahiLnadi or Orissa. The Har&thds constitute 
an interesting nationality occupying the valleys of 
the upper GodAvad, the KrishnU and the upper 
TungabhoW- The lower Qod&varl is occupied by 
the Telaaoi^ race! and the lower valley of the lAver!, 
l^the The sea-coast about Trivsn- 
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core a race called tiie Matayalasa. TlKa 

pec^le oecWpy a <?|nilel bitwiien fclie aea-foast 
the upper jEWiabhadrA. " j^h^iogi^Hy all tiieae 
races are ^ be divided into ^two clauses — ^Ar^n 
and Tura^n. ^Sdme* ^^emp^ is Imade by t^ro 
authors at investjgatii^ ‘’modei^ Aryaii ahd I'ara- 
nian dialects. In t^ls connection the names of 
Mr. Beames and Dr. Cildwell must be mentioned. 
The map (No. 4.) shows the relative bearing of the 
Aryan end Turanian races. Aboht the sixth 
century when Hiouen Thsang travelled in India, 
Brahnlamspi had begun to assert its power. So 
fair as its means of instruction are concerned, 
Biihmanism prefers modern Sanskrit to the verna- 
culars. It seeks to regulate the domestic economy 
by the Parishisias of the Grihya-Shtras and the 
Smntis, of course, modern and imbued with the 
spirit of the PurS,wi 0 principles of social economy 
and religious doctrines. It places Br&hmanas 
a‘fe tbe head of society, and endows them with 
exclusive privileges, and bases the social 
fabric on the principles of caste. It teaches ad- 
miration o| the four stages of life, such as Brahma- 
charya, the GlralmiSthdshrama, the V&naprastha, and 
the Sanny&sa. It preachescharity and alms-giving 
and recommends Brahmanas as entitled to receive 
them. It lays a great stress on Yratas or the perform- 
ance of simple rifce^ in which some god is to be wor- 
shipped and charity, to be given to the Br&hmanaa. 
It enslaves the woman upon whom it enjoins a 
variety of these ^Vratas. The vTork known aa 
VratA^Ica, which assigns a Vrata t© ©yeiy day of thb 
year jind exaggerates the fruit of oii4ry Vrata, meu- 
tidim a variety vrhich iiieludes somdf hundreds.. It 

i ^ 
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invents new Vratas. The Tuki-plant is married to 
an image of Visnu. The Bi4hma»as represent the 
manes on a day of the death of an ancestor and are 
fed. A thousand names of Yisnu are repeated, and 
fruits are given to a BrihmaTia. In short, what- 
ever is sought in the next life is to be given to a 
BrS,hma»a in this Ijfe. The transmigration of souls 
thus subserves its purpose. The Pur&mc stories, at 
once rank and suited to the taste of the people who 
cannot digest better intellectual food, are told with 
a vehemence which the preacher can easily assume, 
and listened to with a zest which is not creditable 
to the judgment of the masses of India. The 
Visnu-Purana exaggerates the powers of the god 
Visnu and the Linga-Pura«a, of Shiva. Their ob- 
scenity is disgusting. Modern Mythology does not 
know the Vedio gods. The heroes of the Ramd- 
yan-a and the MaMbh^rata elicit .extraordinary 
interest. But every nationality consists of two 
strata — one under the influence of Bramanism 
and the other under the influence of preachers like 
Kabira, Ohaitanya, and Tukar&m. The teachers, 
N^nak and Govind, reformed and recast society in 
the Pan jab, and exerted a great influence on the 
Br&hmanical natives of Sindha. Kabira preached 
pure Monotheism in the Gnngetic valley, but his 
influence could form only a sect, for Brahmanism is 
strong at Benares, Ayodhyft, and Mathura. The first 
is the seat of Shaivism. The secpnd, of the followers 
of IU.ma, and Krishna, as they are depicted in the 
R2im&yawa and BhSgavata-PurSna. They are 
worshipped in the valleys of the Sarayu and the 
JamnS,; Mahomedanism, full of the spirit of ammo- 
sity against daste and idolatry, acted powerfully, on 
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the sufl^ptible of the Pahjal#. T|i& ^i^a- 
temple is ft? mpsqiM. ' ?!he 0 Sahihft supples 

the place of the Alkuraj*. The^T^hakhl^nlfcma, a w<irk 
of etWcs aii(f {Social rules, eiij^us. five duties upon 
a Sikhai ought to make up. his turban twice a 
day. He ought to allem all- his hair to grow. He 
ought to be never without a ifreapon by his side. 
He ought to eschew tobacco. He ought never to 
pass a day without reading the Grantha. He names 
his child by referring to the Grantha, his scriptures, 
and substitutes the ceremony of Pahil for 
the investiture of the sacred thread. ' The 
doctrines of Knbira are more destructive thah con- 
structive. The Bengali has learnt only to shut 
up his women in his house,- and to relax the 
rules of caste. Mahomedanism taught him this. 
But in other respects he is under the influence of 
Br&hmanism. The lower orders worship Hari, and 
dance, singing his praises. The songs of Chai- 
tanya are recited. The valley of the Mahanadi 
is occupied by Jaganniith. Caste is disregarded 
by his followers, so far as his worship is concerned. 
The spirit of the Puranic Mythology is rampant in 
Orissa. Moslem influence is strong at Delhi. But 
the Banifts, who declare that they represent the 
Vaishya caste, show signs of a strong revival, be- 
cause they muster strong in the streets of Delhi. 
The natives of iMalva are under tiie influence of 
Mahomedanism aftd Brahmanism. The Gurjars 
in the valley of the Ohambal form an interest- 
ing nationality. Ho Gurjar ever b^s. He is ruled 
over by the Bengali ' or Gouda Br^hmana. Ha 
willingly enlists as a soldier. Hin complexion is 
■luyan: his build is strong. He gQ|s at least once 
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a ymr on pSgnmge. The natives of Qnfaritka are 
enslaved by the spirit of Jainism, wMob is perliaps 
a modern gprowth of Buddhism. But Erismi as the 
embodiment of lasciviousness is zealously worship- 
ped. The Vallabhis are powerful. No body can eat 
animal-food, at least openly in Gujaratha. The 
upper classes in Mah&rastra are entirely under 
the influence of BrUhmanism. Protected from 
the fanatic Moslems by mountains, Brtihmanism 
thrived in Mah&.r^stra, and was fostered by its 
late Brhhmana rulers. The rites taught in the 
Gjihya-Sfltras, the social economy of the Smritis, 
the performance of the sixteen sacraments, the 
four stages of life, and the Puranic Theology and 
idolatry in all its power, characterize the Mar&thl,s. 
When Tukaram boldly protested against idolati’y, 
the lower orders seceded from Br4hmamsm. But 
his influence died away. His writings, however, 
supply the intellectual wants of the lower classes. 
The Telanga is superstitious, and is a blind follower 
of Br4hmamsm. The Tamils, the Kanad4s, and 
the Malayals are intellectually sharp, morally 
indifferent, and though physically strong, are ex- 
tremely inactive and lethargic. Thus in different 
centres Brahmamsm is acted upon by Mahome- 
danism — Brahmanism, to repeat the remark we have 
made, being the resultant of the Aryan civilization 
developed by the .ffisis, the BrahmavMins, and the 
Acharyas and of Buddhism systematically pro- 
pounded by Gautama S4kya-Sinha, mystified 
by Nag4rjuna, and popularized by the Shramanas. 
At present there is complete social and religious 
national prostration and lethargy in India, 
awaiting the action of the civilizing influences 






of the Wefitem Aryans, , the Europeans. Slip 
aboriginal races like the lu 

the SSnth4l8 in Bengal, the ©onds and Khonds be-, 
tween the sall^s of the ^lodJlTad, and' the MaM- 
nadi, the MaMrs and^ Dheds of !i^hf'.rkfapa, l^e 
Kolia generally on the hanks of rivers, and the Bhiljs 
in Central India, and 4he Todora in the Mlgiris,i — 
all these are without the pale, both of the Moslems 
and the Br&hmanas. Yet they live a strange life, 
which, though based on both to a certain extent, is 
regulated by their peculiar customs and manners. 
Their elevation depends on the civilizing power of 
the Europeans. 


THE end. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DESCRIBING THE AGNI^?V)MA-SAORIFICE RETGgRRBn TO 
IN THE 15th page OP THIS WORK. 


SUMMARY. 

lo this Summary the subjects treated of in the last 
chapter (P&da) are to be examined from two different points 
of view — one, philosophical, bearing on exegetics, and the 
other, historical, bearing on those practices and customs of 
the ancient Aryas which are introduced into this discussion 
by way of illustration. Jaimini at first discusses the 
authoritativffliess of the Scriptures recognised by the Aryas, 
next solves the problem whether the Scriptures are peremd 
or mpefiwncU in the sense of being revealed by an inspired 
person or being ihemselves eternal, and answers the follow^* 
ing questions What is word ? What is the relationshap 
between a word and its sense? Is fdie sense of a- worff 
conveyed to the mind throogh the medium of a generic nan^ 
or by mesm of an individual ? What are the senses of the 
different case-terminations of a noun ? jRow is a smttencei 
.formed % putting togethm’ a number of words ? Why axe 
all the wmds in a sentence to be conaec|ed with its verb t 

' i!.: 
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Why is an action or the verb^of a sentence tC fee considered 
its principal part, and ali its other parts dependent upon it ? 
What is the relationship between the agent in a sentence 
and its action 1 And what are the different kinds of sen- 
tences ? In the first two chapters of the First Book of the 
Pftrva-Mimftns& these problems are investigated, and thus 
the ground for the ^discussion of the exegetical methods of 
proof is prepared. In this chapter their number, their 
nature, and their bearing, are particularly examined. What 
are tfeese methods of exegetical proof ? A direct statement, 
an indirect inferential statement, syntactical construction of 
a sentence, context, the sequence of thoughts or their collo- 
cation, and exegetical adjustments. The subject of sequence 
of thoughts, whether grammatical or logical, is considered 
■ along with the subject of the collocation of thoughts. The 
relative evidential power of these methods of proof is parti- 
cularly explained in the fourteenth Sfitra. In order to pave 
the way for this explanation, a proposition is laid down in 
the tenth Sfitra, — a proposition, the exegetical importance 
of which is great. Different Ach&ryas explain the same 
* subject in different ways at different times. Their writings 
are abundant. We have to recognize them all ^ authorita- 
tive. In like manner, throughout the Vedas the same 
question is sometimes answered in different ways in dif- 
ferent places. Of these different explanations of the same 
subject or of these diffe^nt answers to the same question, 
which explanation or answer is principal and binding ? This 
is the' problem to be solved ; and it is satisfactorily solved in 
the tenth Silttra. We have pointed out the practical bearing 
of this solution in the foot-note on the same Sfitra. When 
the VaidikftchAiyas attempted to remove the objections of the 
Bouddh&cb&ryas against the Vedas, and to support their own 
interpretations jasiwgesd)y means of different one- 
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geticftl meth&An of ^ pro^^a oottfr<>versy 
schools of ^obors u^essa^ly took place. The sapxet of this " 
controversy is that the cusioinil praiOtices of the ancient 
Aryas conflict w seem to conflic t^ ^ h^ the doc trine — that toe 
agent of an ^tion is principal and independei|t — is recognized; 
and when the exegetlcal ^methods of ptoof such as a direct 
statement^ an indirect statoment^.and th^ rest, are applied to 
the interpretation of toe , Vedic passages^ The BouddhA- 
ch&iyas endeavoured to point out particidar cases and to de- 
monstrate how toe customs oi the ancient Aryas conflicted 
with the injunctions of the VedaS. On the oontoaiy, the 
’Vaidikdohkryas endeavoufiod to show that there was no con- 
flict between the customs of the Aryas and the injunctions 
of the VedaSy when an action or the verb of a sentence is 
considered principal and independent, and when, the six 
methods of exegeticai proof are properly applied.. 

Again, in the course of this controversy some of the sacri- 
ficial customs and institutions of the ancient Aryas are refer- 
red to, and the relationship between one another is adjusted. 
Wc think it necessary to describe these institutions and to 
explain their nature. When an institution is examined from 
an historical point of view, three facts deserve special a4iten- 
tion — ^the nature of the institution itself, the circumstances 
in which it originates, and the philosophical principles by 
which it is defended, when attacked. TMb influence of the 
facts of real life is so universal that no nation or no in- 
dividual can escape it. The circumstances to which a na- 
tion must submit, and through which it has to pass, cannot 
but aifect and mould its history. Their force is so great thkt ' 
they produce a change in the mode of national thought, andt 
in this change in the'^ihode ^of national tl^ught Which pro- 
duces certain aspirations, social institutiotik originate~soCiaJl 

'v't:'' ■ , ’ 

institutions whic& are to be met with in nationaHty on 
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tbe» 8tir&o« of theenr^; bat tite oitcamstjiaon 
thus the cattse of the oHgla sodal iostitad^ms siie forgot^ 
ten’ in' prooew of time. Nest tite social institations of a 
natiiin are ^jrotematieally arraaiged : the relationship 
bet^neo) one another is pmnted' out and explained : and the 
general roles, ai(^rdlng to which the institntions are to be 
worked, are laid doWh by national philosophers The system 
proponnded by philosophers, their explanations, and those ge- 
neiy: roles wMchbear on social institutions, and which are 
recognized and traditionally handed down, constitute the 
reli^ous code or the Sh&stra of a nation. But when the na> 
tioa degenerates in intellectual power, when its feeling, 
being blunted, becomes lethargic, and when it thus ceases to 
possess the power of perceiving the mtimaU of its social in'* 
stitutionsi its customs degenerate and cease to awaken the 
sentiments which they once did. In this stage of the history 
of a nation oustoms are blindly followed. We have thus' 
passed a few general remarks npon the different stages of the 
development of national institutions. We vtill apply these 
remarks in the sequel. 

The most engrossing institution of the ancient liyas was a 
saoriffee, wluch had developed into a considerable variety ; 
but only two sacrifices represented it and were called'model^ 
sacrifices. These were the new or the full moon sacrifice and 
the A^ifltomai. The foraier is a simple sacrifice, and the 
ktier, a couqdex one-*-^4he one being tiie model of the others. 
Any complex samrifice, like the Agnistoma or like the 
peya.based. npoi| it, cemsists originally of a number of simple 
saorifioes bssed upon. the new w the foil mwm sacrifice, wbieh 
is then the mein and nltinmte< model of all: the ^vyon sacri^ 
fiom. We hove already described thedifferent pacts of the new 
or the foil moon saetifioe, esplalimd its aatuce, and mvestib* 
i&oih lh» luilowal pdat of view m tire 
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pminaaf3|p<rf (II. 8.) hi liie 

re-produce dti infill soj^^ simile mrpee. Kimj 

respectable irya |tt tocient tamei a^atch of grol&fid 

which he culj||^e(I« J9e wdtahe^ 

daily turned put td|puie po hept in ^ hf^use a fire perpi^ 
ttildly btifuiug; JSis was h lltr^ patxiaaclod family oouBiitr 
in^ somel^mes of a hundi^; mdiyiduids^lie himeelf and hia 
wife, his sonsi and his dhughters-m-laW| his graadscms, and 
grand daughters-indaw^ and Ms great grandeonS) and collate- 
ral relaticms d^ndent upon him. The most engrosang busi- 
ness in the family itself was the fitmily-wondiip, which consist- 
ed in the invocatimi gods and in the c^erings of 

pure milk being thrown into the domestic sacred fire. This 
was carefully done twice every day, once in the morning, and 
once in the evening. Once a fortnight on the new and full 
moon days, a regular simple sacrifice was performed* We 
have explained the circumstances in whicli such a simple sac- 
rifice originated, and pointed out the relationship between its 
different parts, and the pastoral habits of the ancient Aryasi 
The two kinds of sacrifices, simple and complex, are weU- 
knewn in the ancient Yedic literature— one as an Isfi and 
the other as a Sanstha. Though a complex sacrifice iw 
Sansthfi consists of a number of simple sacrifices or Isfis, the 
form of the first is independent, because there mre many such 
prac^ceit conzieeted with it as are nUl to be found in the 
simple saeiifioefl^ Hexice as all simple sacrifices are 
based upon the new or .the full meon saerifice^^ 
simple model-sacrifi<^^--so all oomplex eacrificee or Sansthto 
are based upon the Agnistomansaorifif^e— tAe complex 
model-sacrifica* The BouddhftcMisya and Yaid&ftditejw 
vehem^dy carried m % contrcveiuy abjO^t tfae saoadficiat 
customs of the amoient ci^uie con^ 

with the ^gnistonii^ sacrifice. W^ thut^|ee> foftd it neces- 
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mry m this suflJ&ftrj to investigate the sociil circumstances 
and conditions in which the Agnistoqaa sacrifice originated 
or lather which necessitated the institution of the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice. We will attempt to explain the different parts 
of the Agnistoma sacrifice from such an historical stand-point. 
There is sufficient evidence to state that the home of the 
ancient Vedio Aryas^tlieir native land — was situated in the 
north-east of Ariana ; and that their antagonists — the ancient 
MAzd&yasnians, rational sacrificers, the worshippers of Ahura- 
maxda ( Asura-medhist^ ), the ancestors of the modem 
Parsis — ^lived in the south-west and in the south of Ariana ; 
because in the JBig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and the Atharva- 
Veda Sanhitas the south-west (Nairita and Nirriti) and 
the south are always condemned as inauspicious ; while it is 
stated in the Zend4-vest& that the habitations of the Mazd&- 
yasnians extended to the sea in the souths and that the 
Aryas in the north-east carried on perpetual war-fare with 
those in the south and in the south-west* Such war-fare 
between the Vedic and the Mazdfi-yasnian Aryas is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Zendfi-vestfi, a fact which gives colour 
to the national songs and folklore of the Vedic Aryas. The 
Mazd&yasnian Aryas stigmatized the ancient Vedic Aryas as 
Daevas or bright powers or aggreasive warriors. The Vedic 
Aryas, on the contrarji stigmatized the Mazdayasnian 
Aryas as Asuras or as clinging to existence — careful 
of personal life* Aftet the Vedic Aryas had invaded 
India, established themselves on the banks of the 
JamnA and the Ganges, conquered the non-Aryas, and lived 
in luxurious ease, and after they had ceased to have any 
connection with the Mazdftyasnian Aryas, they often butst 
into fits of indignation against them, recalled their past 
quarrels and complacently narrated the stories of the fights 
between till; pev«w Such stories abound in 
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the Aitaltyar Btikmem* The Vedic Aryas gradwUy hem^ 
exclusively sacfifeial ia their eustoms; v/hile the Mazdijas- 
nian Aryas irftea ^rformed ^riices. The Vedic Aryas 
still lived a pai^tiiral life tl^e had settled 

as agriculturilts. The Vedic Irj^as wire |dvoiitur0US) ahd 
often penetrated zneuntain**£a8tneseea of their natfere 
land, formed tibemselves * into gati^ under distinguished 
leaders, and often over^nm the adjoining tracts of land ; they 
did not particularly seek to build villages, and to possess 
permanent agricultural enclosures. They possessed cattle, 
specially cows, preferred dairy-business to agriculture and 
peaceful arts. They wande^^ ' ^.bout in the mountains, 
procured the Soma-plant, extracted its juice and quaffed it 
merrily in their social gatherings. The Mazdayasnian Aryas, 
on the contrary, residing in the south and the south-west, 
followed agricultural pursuits, and cultivated peaceful arts ; 
they had fixed abodes ; they boasted of their landed property, 
to the acquisition of which they paid particular attention; they 
possessed orchards ; they endeavoured to use as little Soma 
as possible iii their sacrifices ; their social polity was so 
moulded as to fuse the different tribes into one Mazd&yasnian 
community, following the same customs and obeying the 
same ruler. Owing partly to their individual habits and 
inclinations, partly to their tribal arrangements, and partly 
to their enmity with the Mazd&yasnihn Aryas, differing 
from them in social, religious, and political aspirations — 
clans of Vedic Aiyas, one after another^ emigrated from 
Ariana and entered India. The Aryas, who emigrated, were 
not a small number. Vishv&mitra at one time sought it. 
home in India with all his followers and all his dan. 
In fifty years or liiore, Hhe clan of the lEanvas followed 
him. The clan led by Goutama either prefeded or followed 
Kanviu The followers and the clan (ff wtoaadevii touk 




fKs^ps « dilBar^t route £» entering lodta. Tlie dan ^ 
the BMradf^as uoald not stay at home. Ilte elan of the 
Itoeyaa oanght the general oont^on of emigration. 13tua 
the different clans of ihe Iryas entered India by diffarent 
mates under different leaders and at different times, drove 
the Bon'Jbryas before themi dispossemed them of their 
towns and lands, anjfi settled upcm their new acqaiaitions in 
peace and comfort. It most have taken at least fifty years 
in the remote andent times for the news— ^faat a land ‘‘over* 
flowing with milk and honey” had been discovered beyond 
the Indus— to spread among the different Aryan tribes in 
anotent Arian^; and at least for a thousand years the Vedic 
Aiyas must have continued to emigrate into the Fanjab. 
Though some stayed behind for a time and resisted the 
temptation of leaving their native land, saying — ** let all 
these YasistAas go into a foreign country, let them live in 
what comfort they can in their new abodes on the banks of 
the Shatadru (Sutlege), let them toil and drud^ their way 
through the passes and the defiles <4 K&mpfia and Gandh&ri 
(Kabul and Kaadhahar), we are oonteut with what little bread 
we can afford, and why should we leave our native land t” 
Yet these in time found it necessary to give in, and catch- 
ing the contagion -of emigration, departed. The Angirasas, 
for instance, t^pear to have thns held oat for some time, 
but they quietly followed Ibe route taken by the YasistAas 
before them. In pnoossa of time, the Angirasas themselves 
thus leiib thek uarive country, and departed in quest a 
new land. Up to the times of F&tiini the distinction 
bet ween the natitiekmd^Abhijana) and a ooZo»y(Nivfisa) was 
remembered and maintained. See the Sfitras (4. 3, 89 -&&.) 
of Ffinmi. As ^e modem English boast of beii^ born and 
brought up iu tfamr own aatiwe conntiy or of being pure 
EngUstuueu.^ dietingidikhed - &om Ai^o-lndians, so tbo 



ancient Iryas boaeied of being botn and bro^bt nf iw 
their own native land or of being nobly bam (Al|hig&ta). < 
The Agnw^ina - an bietofidal 

symbol af the ^r^d festiviti^ in^ whilli th^ ATyas indulged^ 
when the;^ coald not but part with theiir Mei|i6 and rdatioii% 
when they could not but shed tears at leaving behind th^ 
their homes, and when their minds oopld not but be agitated 
by those feelings which every traveller e^qperiences on the 
e\re of his departure for an unknown distant land. The 
Agiiistoma-sacrifice originated in these circumstances— *K>ir* 
cumstances, a reference to which rationally explains all its 
constituent parts. We wijj describe the different parts of 
tho Agnisroma-sacrifice and offer an explanation. First, the 
altar for the Agnisfoma sacrifice is called the latter (XTttara) 
Vedi. Special premises (Deva-yajana-desha) are laid out: 
a bower is erected : the different priests take their seats, and 
keep their fires in the places assigned to them. In a part of 
the bower the stock of an Indian fig-tree is fixed into the 
ground. Out of the bower stand two carts on which tbe 
twigs of Soma plants and other offerings are placed when 
they are taken from the Prftchina-vansha^the first Vedi, the 
representative of the domestic ancestral hearth— to the latter 
(Uttara) Vedi, the new or the future hearth. To the north 
of these carts is the place where the Soma is kept. The seat 
and the hearth of the Adhvaxyu is in the south-east of th^ 
bower. The sestt and the hearth of the Agnidhra-priest 
is in the north-east ; and the Uttara Vedi is>situated beyond 
the place of the Soma and of the carts on whiiA the saori-* 
ficial provisions, symbolizing the traveller’a provisions, are 
kept. In the west of the bower is th^ symbo| of the ancestral 
Vedi or the Pr&china-vsnsha which is ereqtfd iu the style of 
the usual Vedi necessary for the new 0 % the full tooon 
sacrifice. And beyond the Uttara Vedi tbe V^pa^ 
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symbol of the bajiiier of advance, the top of which (Chaa&la) 
is consplcmous fipom a distance. Suffice it to remark that 
when the ancient Aryas travelled from one place to another 
in their ootintry, or into foreign lands in <}aest of new 
settlemeiits, they carried their sacred fire along with them, 
and when they fixed their abode, they sought accommodation 
for their saor^ fire as well as for themselves and built a 
sacred hearth, making, in the east, the west, and the 
senih, the three altars characterized as follows — ^the one in 
which an offering is to be made (Ahavantya^, the altar of 
the house-holder or the family-hearth (G&rhapatya), and the 
altar of the southern fire into which something is thrown 
to the demons (Dak«inS.gni). The ancient Aryas preferred 
the house or the place in which all these conveniences of the 
sacred fire could be secured* All these statements are more 
or less based upon Vedic texts. See, for instance, (1. 189, 1.) 
of the iiigveda-SaahitA The following is its translation. 

Agni, take us by a good route for the acquisition of 
wealth (because) oh god, thou knowest ^11 the marks (of 
the way). Eemove our sufferings (on the way). Let there bo 
no misfortune (P&pa) of losing our way ; often do we bow to 
thee and pray to th^.” A number of such texts can bo 
quoted in support of our statements. See in the sequel the 
texts about the PrAyaaiya-i^ti or the departure-sacrifice. He 
who had settled in a new country, and established his fire 
in his new abode, was, we believe, called a Dikaita or one 
initiated. Befmre the Agnistoma-sacrifice was performed, the 
Diksita had to invite a number of priests. Their names 
are Brahmft, HotA, MaitrAvamna, Adhvaryu, Pra8totA,Upa- 
gAt&rah or those who kept time and sang with the prindipal 
singer, PratihartA, PratiprasthAtA, Net^A, PotA, AohchhAvAka, 
AgnMhra, Atreya, &idasya, Vrataprada, Gravastut, Un- 
nei4 Shsp^tA, alid Subtahtnanya. Ail these and the house- 






bolder and his tog^cfr^iimd 

Agaistoinl'*SararifiiS6..f\^3%gigftdlaa-8it^ifice wfe perfeftoeA 
ia a particu% 'tmy, w a* legidrra to 

be ex^ne|.' A steU-knofa toxi stales 

who d^sdr^ heaiit^n o^ht to pejnEbi||t a j^j^otistoiiaa* 
sacrifio&" But to 'toe bp!bi(^ df toe Mtoitoasdcas .ai^at 
is heaven I Hearon—^vargai — is, merely a - particular 

kind of happiness. Perhiq>3 the word Svarga was originaUy 
Suvarga as still pronounced by the Taittiriyins, toe word 
Suvarga signifying a good settlement. If the system of cele- 
brating a Jyotistomarsaerifioe be considered, it suggests 
emigration. After the priests were elected, aftw those 
that were to assist in the sacrifice were named, after the sacri- 
ficial ground was prepared, after sacrificial utensils and other 


appliances were systematically arranged, the sacrificer per- 
formed what is called Apsudiksd. What is Apsudiksft? 
The house-holder and his wife first bathe in water, then the 
house-holder is shaved, and the nails of his wife are pared. 
This is supposed to be her partial shaving. Then both are 


anointed with butter. All these acts are. collectively called 
Apsudiks^ This is the second stage of an Agnistoma-sacrifice, 
a stage which suggests that the house-holder has broken his 


connection Avith toe old world or with his native land. The 


third stage is the 'Biksanlyesto A puro(2asha or a sacrificial . 
cake is to be prepared, and offerings Ire to be made in ^e , 
name of Fire and Yianu. What is the object of the Dlk^- 
n^esti ? He who loaves his native country, and departs to 
quest of a ne w laud, is, as it were, rl-born ; and of such a 
new birth a description is given to the Aitareya-Brfthma«m), 
In performing the Diksaniyesti, all proc^es of birth are 
enacted, and the houSe-hblder has to go though them* For 
instance, he is wrapped up in a cloth, an(| is thus supposed 
to be in the womb. This is toe form c^the Dlk<»4ye|S. 
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To jnroceed, tibe Ip^caita or an Arya about to leave his native 
land^ had 4o cover his body with the skin of a black antelope^ 
to arm himself Mth the born of a black antelope, to bear 
on his body a nefw cloth, and the loins of his wife had 
to be girded up with a rope of rush-like grass. Such a house- 
holder how becOihes a complete Diksita. He is told not to 
speak untruth, not to talk much, and to observe austerities. 
Thus dressed, thus armed, and thus advised, an ancient Arya 
waa prepared for departure. This is the third stage of a 
Jyofcis^oma-sacrificew The fourth stage simply consisted in 
procuring the means of performing the Agnis^oma-sacrifice— 
a religious feast which every Arya on the eve of his departure 
had to give. What were these means ? He had to procure 
some gold, some silver, pieces of cloth, cows, a horse, a goat, 
and a ram. This was called the acquisition of materials or 
means. The PrSyantyesri or the Pr&ya^iiya simple sacrifice 
is essentially symbolical of departure. In connection with 
it offerings of clarified butter and of boiled rice are thrown 
into the fire. What is the principal god of this simple 
sacrifice? The answer to this question establishes the 
explanation of the Jyotia^oma-sacrifice we give. The god is 
none other than peac^-on4he-way, a happj/^journeyj adieu 
(Pathya-svasti). Thus the journey is begun. Let it be 
marked that Pathyd^vaeti is peuce-on4he-way, quiet'0n4he 
way; that this is the gOd of the PrAya^ityesri ; and that, 
therefore, this part of the Jyis^oma-sacrifice pre-eminently 
symbolizes departure. The Mantras ohaunted in connection 
with this simple sacrifice support our explanation. See the 
verses (X 03, 15-16.) of the ifig-Yeda-Sanhitl The transla- 
tion of these Mantras is: — -^‘Keep us safe in our journey through 
waterless wilds. Eleep us safe in our voyage and in jolly 
battles* ^eep us safe in the pbioe where our children grow 
(in our coloutes)* Oh Marutas, k^ep us safe Ivhen acquiring 



■wealth, i' “ While goi^gi^iatodi^nt cc|patries,f k^|i» ,#» ia 
peace aboatfdit]^ ia lisiat ^fety which uiate* 

happy countiy,; let that iety ai^y '^oteciW abodes ia the 
•wilderness, afd let 4hnt safety. he c^rs «ilch pw»oures as h 
place to live.iil, and whielf h? ^oted»d b| gods.” Such are 
the Mantras chaunted by %hef pnestsi eijeii at the present day. 
This is the fifth stage *. of the Jyotistoma-sacrifioe. Next 
comes what is called walking (Padacharyft). A cow walks first, 
and the house-holder follows her, and at the seventh step 
she goes, a line is drawn with a wooden sword and a little 
clarified butter is poured upon the line. The Mantra which 
the sacrificer chaunts osa this occasion deserves particular 
attention. Its translation is: — “The demon (Raksas) is 
enclosed within a line or is furrowed around. (Our) foes are 
furrowed around. Thus I cut the throat of the demon. He 
who is our enemy, his' enemy we are. This his throat I cut 
off.” This Mantra thus indignantly pronounced concludes 
what is called walking or Padacharyl This is the sixth stage 
of a Jyotistoma-sacrifice. To proceed, the Soma-plant is to 
he purchased. It is necessary to explain why the Aryas 
under the circumstances bought Soma particularly, and why 
they particularly treated it with fondness or affection. 
In the country into which they emigrated, Soma could 
not be easUy had. It was with great diflSculty procured v 
by a pecple called GandhM (natives of the district ‘of 
ancient Eand&hfira). There were different kinds cff 
Soma, but that wlfich grew upon a mountain called Mfijavat 
was the best. The Soma-plant of the Mfijavat moun- 
tain grew in impoitance in proportion it could not 
be easily procured. Hence at the time* of leaving thehr 
native land, and departilig into a land where the SomA 
could not be had, tlmy procured a great .|eal of Soma and 
enjoyed a feast with their ftiends and T||atiyes, smd Hms 
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ia OBe sense took final leave of their beloved Soma itself. 
This was natural* If we describe this Soma-feast, it will 
be seen whether the explanation we offer of a Jyotis^oma* 
sacrifice is sufficiently rational or not. After the purchase 
of Soma, it was treated with hospitality. Tliis is the Atithyft- 
simple sacrifice. After the house-holder obtained the Soma, 
he places it in his dap. Madhuparka was offered to Soma 
respectfully seated aaif it were some rich guest. Mounted 
on a cart, the Soma-creeper was brought to the house-holder, 
and when taken down, it was placed on a wooden stand. 
In the course of this simple sacrifice, Atithyesti^ the Mantra 
{I. 91,19.) of the jRig-Veda-Sanhitft was chaunted as the 
Soma was carried forward. The following is its translation. 

Thy houses which rejoice in making offerings are all able 
to perform sacrifices unto thee. Enough. Thou,, mcreaser 
of the family, thou, great warrior, (who takes us over into 
foreign countries) ; Oh Protector of children and grand* 
children, Oh Soma, come now (with us) to our new houses.** 
In this Mantra the terms DhawA and Durya, are used in the 
sense of a house ; but the term Dhamd signifies one’s own 
house in hU native place ; and the term Duryct— literally 
signifying that which is inaccessible — is a house not yet 
possessed; but which is to be possessed; while the 
term yoni meant a new settlement. Such an 
adjustment of the senses of the terms, signifying a house 
and used in the jBig-Yeda-Sanhit&, appears to us to be 
necessary and rational. The Atithyii,-sacrifice or the 
sacrifice for showing hospitality to the , Soma-plant is thus 
concluded. is the seventh-stage. The dghth stage 

copsists m tl^ liei^jlwmance of the Prach&ra. What is the 
TMhoaptVa-piachto. ? Jt symbolizes a . oompaot of the 
whole (dan of the blpod.>relatioit8— literdly of the grandr 

the officiating 



mmmom 



prisstS) t&KUig ftii 'Ostih toi' support oso 1^6 

majice of f |be 

All th^ p^u cswe tog^ef; sw^lay ^ilk, and solemnly 
stated that they would nevOT forsalm ppe another. Tl^ is 
tbe eighth stage of a Jyo^rfoma-sacriftce. This was followed 
by what is called the B&J4py&yana consisting in s pri nkling 
water upon the Soma twigs secured. The object of this was 
to keep the Soma-twigs wet and firesh. This is the ninth 
stage of a Jyotistoma-saciifioe. This was followed by what 
is called Ninham, consist^ in all the priests folding up 
their hands and making a bow to the earth and heavens. 
The oath — Tdwdnaptra — the sprinkling of water — (Apyd- 
yana) and the bow to the earth and heavens (Ninhava)— 

I#* 

all these follow one anther in order and indicate that state 
of mind which cannot but be produced at the time of the 
emigration of a clan. The oath not to forsake one another 
in their journe3Hlng9, the wetting of the Soma-twigs that 
they might last long, and the bow to the universal earth 
and sky with a prayer unto them to receive the emigrating 
clan {Ninhava) literally meaning perfect concealment)— ^11 
these doubtless point to emigration ; because T&nhnapka^ 
Apydyana and JTwJlava follow in order, and admit of but 
one interpretation — they are symbols (#F those feelings wliich 
emigration in view excites. This is the tenth stage. The 
next stage is the ftavargya-sacrifice. This is the eleventh 
stage. It is performed twice, once in the morning and once 
in the evening. Between and after the lE^vargyas, tl|e 
Upasad-sacrifices are performed. This i| the twelfth stage* 
Two pegs are driveh into the ground to which a cow, a 
sheep and her kids, about to be turned jout to graze, are 
tied. Two altars are raised: which ^res are kindly. 
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a veisel ceaeistiag itf three bowfe so constructed as if piled 
upon one another^ is called the MaMvircu It is made of 
earth, in it milk of a cow and of sheep are mixed up and 
heatecL Jt does not matter much if the mixture be heated 
and burnt oj0f, for under these circumstances clarified butter 
is substituted for it and oflfered ; but if it be not totally 
burnt off in the vessel, what remains is offered to a god. 
What is the object of performing such a ceremony as the 
Prayargya 1 Etymologically, the term Pravargya, being de- 
rived from the verbal root Vrij to abandon, means that 
which is to be abandoned. The Pravargya- sacrifice, there- 
fore, symbolizes the abandonment of one’s own native 
country. The Upa-sad-sacfifices mentioned symbolize secur- 
ing a temporary residence. Such is the object, we believe, 
of performing these two sacrifices. The following is the 
purport of the Mantras chaunted on these occasions : — ** Oh 
Agni, do not kill me ; oh earth, protect me ; oh air, protect me ; 
oh Sun, do not kill me*” Such prayers are not offered whimsi- 
cally or for nothing. Hard circumstances alone can justify 
their being offered up. What other circumstances are harder 
and more trying than those in which a human being — attached 
to his hoTTie and clinging to it with all his heart and with those 
sympathies which are generated by second nature — habits 
of man— is compelled to forsake his beloved home and 
native country for emigration into a foreign land ? The Man- 
tra used in praise of the Prarur^ya-sacrifice occurs 
in the i2ig-Veda-Sanhitft (II. 164, 31.), Its translation is : — 
cow-herd not staying in one place for a moment near 
and remote, wandering by (various) paths, shining by 
(all the beauties) about and with him, (such a one) 
wanders frequently in this world, him have I seen.” There 
is another Mantra. It occurs in the JSlg- Veda-SanhitH 
(VI. 58, L). ^ Its. Thy form by day is one 





thy fonii hy ni||t h toother* Suoh (arf) thj forme* 
Thou art Hi^ are different kinderf 

knowledge abpu^ thee. Katui^y /thou f^otectest ue, ' Oh 
Sun, grant 4 l^neftllis in this pltoe.’^ 

In the first Idantrft the SfiS |5 desorib^ a| a wanderer firom 


place to place; and ia the lasf Mahtra the Sun is described as 
assuming different forms! The Mtotras express the feel- 
ings which a poet naturally poured out in his joumeyings. 
The next is the thirteenth stage* It is named Vedi-kara^ia. 
All the acts up to this stage are performed in the ancestral 
hearth called the Pr&china-vansha or the first hearth. What 
is the Pracbina-vansha It is that hearth in which the 
domestic fire is kept perpetually burning— that hearth 
at which the whole family daily worshipped its fire — that 
domestic hearth which consists of three fire-places — that of 
the house-holder (GArhapatya), that in which a sacrifice is to 
be offered (Ihavantya), and that in which offerings are to 
be made to demons (Daksw&gni). Such an ancestral hearth 
is symbolized by the Pr&china-vansha. Such an ancestral 
hearth is to be now abandoned. The Uttara-Vedi symbolizes 
a sojourn in a forest. The Uttara-vedi is constructed to the 
east of the ancestral hearth. As the Uttara-Vedi is built to 
the east of the ancestral hearth or Prachina-vansha, the term 
PrAchuift pannot 'signify the east. Hence the term PiA-h 
cMna mu^ meairnncietit or ancestral In short, they fixed i 
a post to the e^ist of the Uttara-Yedi, and upon it was placed 
an ornamental k>p> This post was the centre of an animal- 
sacrifice. The animal to be sacrificed was brought to' this 
post, and tied to it ; at this post some ceremonies were p’edt- 
formed upon the animal, then it was 'killed, . then its fiesh 
was taken out, it WM^ 'cot&ed, and the parts of the animal to 
be offered into Agni were consecrated ; thell they were offered 
into Agni, and the rest were laid aside as for th« pri^its, 
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while officiating at the sacs-ifice. Two other animala were 
also killed^ and ^i^ted in the same manner. The (me being 
the animal c(mne(^ed with the squeezing of the Soma^x 
Bamivi&a^^u and the other, the animal called Aim- 
har^yay to he bound and slaughtered after the other two.* 
All these three animals are to be killed at different times 
during the sacrificoi; a part of the Hesh is to be offered into 
Agni, and a part, to .^be laid aside as food. A place called 
Upamva is specially prepared for extracting the Soma-juioe. 
Jars of the Soma-juice are taken, and a portion of the 
Soma-juice from each jar is to be sacrificed, then water 
is sprinkled upon the Soma-plant, and a large quantity, 
of the Soma-juice is extracted ; a number of different 
jars are taken, and filled with the Soma-juice, then 
it is offered into the sacred fire. In offering this 
Soma-juice, particular attention is paid to a system, to an 
order and to a sequence which need not be described here. 
To be brief, at this stage of the sacrifice, dual-gods are to be 
invoked, and unto them the Soma-juioe is to be offered. 
All these rites are characterized as the processes of the 
Soma-jar— (Graha-prach&ra). During these processes, S&ma- 
vedins sing, the Hot& vehemently chaunts Mantras : portions 
of the Soma-juice are offered into the sacred fire : in the 
mean time, those that are engaged in the sacrifice, drink Soma 
at intervals. There is a system according to which 'different 
priests drink the Soma-juice from the same cup. IDiis is 
called Sam&khyfi. This is the way of the Aryas showing 
mutual love and sympathy- These are the thirteenth and 
fourteenth stages of the Jyotistoma-sacrifice. When all these 
different ceremonies are completed, the ancestors of the Im- 
crificer are remembered, and balls of boiled rice are offered 
to them. This u the fifteenth stage. Next, what is called the 
letter eud <rf the Jyotietoma-sacrifice is performed. It is 
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called tb0 taE of it This^ia il^o 

In this cjohfWci|oii| fes Wdaj^niiifa^isfi Is {>0rA|(rz]sed. 
Udayaotya^iM ia ldactilee IH10 ^ 

god inipfced |Jiia s|crifloe ii (Fa<%4^ 

soosii), md & sacrifiofe i| perfoi^iiad ia Ihe 

same way aa the Prlya^iyl-saorifi^e w tiie sa^ifice of Ee* 
parture already mentioi|bd, accortling |o whieh only the 
dwelling house was abandoned^ and all those, who intended 
to emigrate, are turned out into a plmn. Yet till the cere- 
. mony of eating flesh and drinking the Somajuice lasted, the 
real emigrants did not actually separate themselves from 
their friends and acquaii^Boes,— those who had grown up 
with them. Those who had entered into a compact and were 
prepared to emigrate, advanced and left their friends be- 
hind them. Thus the aiicient Aryas, bands after bands of the 
same clans, guided by their leaders, left their native land and 
emigrated— -a dreadful occasion which could not but stir up 
the deepest feelings of the human heart. But the ancient 
Aryas were destined to see it. So some departed to the 
East in quest Of a new land, some to the West; while sotno 
descended into i^he Panjab. We have made this statement 
because it is mentioned in the Aitareya-Br&hmana in con- 
nection with the Pr&yaniya-bii that the rivers flow to the 
West. Tlie interpretation as given in the Aitareya*Br&h« 
mana (1* 18.) of the Mantra of the J2ig-Veda-Sanhit4 
(VIIL 42, A) deserves to be seen. Its translation is : — Oh 
god VaruTia, iihpart to thy disciples knowledge and teach 
sagacity and art to cross those boisterous waters in happiness, 
lot Us get into ships and let us cross over in happiness*^ 
In the fourteenth Khau^da the care, which the Afyas 
took in not allowing their sons and| grandsons to 
scattered, is described." In tiie itineto|iith Khan^da the 
term fh$tni Which signifies a small J^settlein^t or its 
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fainaie ppssedsor is interpreted into speech^ and it is 
stated in connection with the Jyotisfom^-Bacrilice that a 
r4«trl is to be put into the Pravargya. This cannot but 
mean that by means of Pravargya or departure from the 
native land, ristd or a small settlement or authority over it 
is to be secured. At the time of performing the ceretnony 
of Agni-prauayana, which consists in removing the sacred 
fire from the ancestral hearth to the new sacrificial ground 
or the Uttara-Vedi, the sacred fire is placed at the gate of 
tho bower of the new sacrificial ground or the Uttara-vedi, 
and the emigrants cast a glance of affection at the ancestral 
hearth perhaps for the last time ; as yet the arduous journey 
is not begun. Even now our countrymen, before they 
begin a journey, ceremoniously cast a glance at the door- 
way of their own house, a custom which indicates that 
state of the mind which deserves the special attention of 
the reader. To leave one’s own house produces much 
grief. The threshold of a door-way is characterized as a 
pass or defile by those who go on a distant jonrney. The 
ancient Aryas took the sacred fire with them wherever they 
travelled : they also took with them twigs of the Soma plant, 
hence the Soma plant and the sacred fire are described as 
knowing paths in the i2ig-Veda-Sanhit&, about which see 
(III. 62, 63.). Its translation is: — Soma knows the way ; he 
goes and arrives at a settlement of the righteous, the seat pre- 
pared for^gods.” See also the JSig-Veda-Sanhit& (IX. 46, 5.}* Its 
translation is : — “ Oh SoiUa, thou obtainer of wealth by con- 
quest, thou who takest (people) to much wealth. Oh thou 
Soma, who showest us the way, flow.” See also (VIII. 103, 1.) 
of the -fiig-Veda-SanhitA Its translation is ‘That Agni who 
knows the way thoroughly (g4tu-vittama), and in whom the 
Arya»8 placed all their rites— (that is, suspended all their rites 
while journcyipg} ;^^^^^ seen : unto that Agni who in- 
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creases the Aryits,. that i|, prospers thei|^ and ,|wrhp 
produceciyi <|iat ii, 4hia facrad -Agni, let our praises gdw^. 
Such Mantras^^W when propeiJji|r int^ifireteiVshow what . 
the origin of tl|e Jyoti<rtonia 4 a<|rf an|| what the circum- 
stances of tiht origiii were. The and full moon 

sacrifices and the Agni^oiiaa-sacrifice are tl4 models of all ^he 
sacrifices whether aiinple or complex. It has already been 
stated that these model eacrifii^s are distinguished from their 
modifications. Thus the reader will be able to perceive why 
we have so carefully discussed the origin and the nature of 
tlie Jyotis^oma-sacrifice. We have stated that national in.- * 
stitutions originate in ,the circumstances, which affect 
national interests and move national feelings. — distressing 
circumstances which make a special impression and 
pall out the commemorative instinct of man. Thousands 
of years ago, the Vedic Aryas, when in their native.* 
land, were placed in such circumstances. They were 
compelled to emigrate, and this fact produced the 
institution of the Agnis^oma-sacrifice. Every national 
institution passes through different states of development. 
In the first state — in the circumstances of its origin 
—the institution is pure, and instinct with the 
feelings which originate it; then it is undefiled. Such 
was the condition of the Agnis^oma-sacrifice when the 
Aryas ^tered the Panjab. It was then mobile and 
unfixed. Every thing about it was indefinite. But when 
all its parts were performed, and the commemorative sacrifice 
was satisfactorily accomplished, every Aryan house-holder 
felt elated and satisfied* Such was the condition of the 
Aryas at least about 6,000 of years ago. They had much 
energy, ambition and power* Hence their bards composed 
new hymns, and each bard praised his god in his own words 
as he liked. This is the first form of a ii^onol institution. 
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Th© secoad form is that which is fixed by discussion among 
scholars who cannot realize the circumstanoOs of the origin 
of an institution, but whose intellects seek to define it 
The Aitareya and Titiiriya Br&hmawas abound with such 
discussions* It is under these circumstances that the 
rules for regulating a national institution are laid down, 
that its form is fixed, that the number of men who are 
to assist* in its performance is also fixed, and their 
duties, defined. Its procedure is carefully regulated 
so that no deviation from it may be permitted. The 
least deviation necessitates a penance: Not a straw can be 
moved or placed in connection with such an institution, 
but with care and anxiety for attending to the very letter 
of the rules about it. When a nation begins to perform 
its rights and maintain its institutions without perceiving 
their spirit and merely in a ritualistic way, it will be seen 
that the nation under these circumstances has lost independ- 
ence of mind, its spirit and its power. This is the distinction 
between the first and second forms of a ‘national institution. 
Because the form is now and then slightly altered, though 
after much obstinate discussion, (such discussions being 
given af length in the Aitareya-Brahmaua), the national 
institution has not completely stagnated. There is again 
the third form of such national institutions as the Agni^oma 
sacrifice. When their spirit and their significance are com- 
pletely forgotten, no dlaJC^ion whatever about the origin, 
the appliances, the performances, and fruitfulness of such 
institutions is tolerated. The whole nation does not under- 
stand why such institutions are maintained^ and when ite 
leaders are searchingly asked about the reasonableness of 
the rites they perform, they simply state Such are our na- 
tiotial customs. We do what our ancestors have done before 
us. The nation under th^se circumstances begins to feel that 
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ther^ i»pmetWa^iByit0#ota^ aJmt yite? ii 
something that has^ the^ power of a spelt in proportie^ 
as clouds | iguor^ce il and enclose v 

it, Ttey W#V 0 that aomp e«!^rdi|aaiy fruit is pro- 
duced wh^ ihoy foHn^ their nalion|| custoAs biindlj 
but anxiously and car^ullyi They apprehend some ex- 
traordinaiy calamity il should deriate least from estab- 
lished customs. The third form of national institutions is 
developed when society begins to believe that it is really 
decrepit, that it is unable to turn even a pebble, that it does 
not possess the power of understai>ding the dicta and the 
dogmas of their ancestors, that it is a sin to discuss tbem^ 
that it should not alter any national institution but hand 
it down to its children as it has been handed down to it, 
that it does not matter much if its rites and institutions 
conflict with the scriptures it recognises, and the religious 
principles it upholds, and that he who dissents from the 
whole nation rationally is an infldel to be condemned. 
In times like these a class of rational dissenters necessarily 
springs up, a class which investigates the basis of its 
beliefs, and not daunted by the powers of Wind tradition, 
boldly attacks those whose beliefs and practices appear to 
them irrational Such rational dissenters were the Bouddhd- 
charyaa who carried on an intricate, elaborate, and a search^ 
ing CQD^vmrsy with VaidikdchSryas, those champions of 
blind tradition, who could not allow their opponent to 
justify their doctrines, and establish them among the com- 
mon people, and thus influence society, but who came 
forward to defend their own doctrines and principjes 
that their hold upon the common people might not bo 
shaken. When the Bouddhfiohdryas a^d the Vaidiifi- 
ch&iyas were opposed to one another ;|in the way the 
system of the PfjrTO^ hiripa^usfi- Qontroveri^ discloses, Bud^ 
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dhism /was not a powerful system, nay, it was hardly a 
system known to^ and recognized by, the people* A few 
learned scholars in the Aryan schools of these times showed 
an intellectual uneasiness and boldly dissented from those 
around them. Biscussion was the result. Such discussions 
were carried on at least for two or three hundred years within 
the halls of Aryan^fSchools of the Ach&rya-period before the 
position of the BouddhachArya could be definitely stated to 
the common people in their common language, and before 
th«"^ sympathies of the common people could be enlisted. 
At last the crisis came ; society was divided into two sec- 
tions opposed to one another. Then Goutama Buddha was, 
born. While the religious institutions of the Aryas passed 
through the three distinctive stages and developed the three 
distinctive forms which we have already indicated, the Aryan 
society passed through corresponding changes in their 
political condition, in their social economy, in their domestic 
arrangements, and in their intellectual and moral stamina. 
Suffice it to observe that the description of all these changes 
would cover a large field of the history of the ancient Aryas. 
We will point out, as occasion arises, how such sacri- 
ficial institutions as the< Agni««oma were enlarged and 
adapted to the condition of th^ Aryas during the different 
periods of their history, it is sufficient to state that the Agni- 
sioma, as we have described it here, is the sacrifice when it was 
in its first stage and first form, and that it is simply absurd to 
believe that such an elaborate institution, as the Agnisfoma, 
came into existence without adequate social and economical 
causes ; we have, therefore, discussed at length the question 
of the causes of the Agnis^oma-sacrifioe. We have laid 
before the reader such informations as we have been able 
to collect, and explained to him the points of contrast and 
, resetnhianoe between the bearings ofthe Agnistoma*sacrifice 
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and the ycconoiiaici of the anoiei^ Aryas, Wa hava 

made bold £6 dbiw »e oonclasion tbat the Agmatoma-aacri- 
6oe symboli^ea- the feast of flesh W Soma givea by the t 
emigr^ts toi liheir fellowicoiKitty-meiQ, lad that it repre- 
sents tbe feelings Mrbich oanttot but stir tiie inmost recesses 
of the Bkind, ;whea Aipraa clans departed froni their niitive 
laud uev^r to return, and ^parated from other clans, never 
to re-join them* We have placed our theory with its ex- 
plaE^ltiou before the reader that it may be examined. 
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DESCRIBING THE NEW AND FULL MOON SACRIFICES 
REFEREED TO IN THE 17th PAGE OF THE WORK. 

SUMMARY. 

I 

The subjects discussed in this chapter and the important 
considerations urged on the attention of the reader deserve 
an examination. There were two schools of thought at the 
time of Jaimini: — the one consisted of the followers of the 
Vedic polity and the other, of the Buddhistic. The latter op- 
posed the former and endeavoured to controvert their 
doctrines and to subvert their polity, advancing a variety of 
arguments. The question — what is the Vedic polity — 
requires to be answered before the arguments of the Bud- 
dhists can be examined. Three classes or orders of people, 
— ^the Brahmana, the Ksatriya and the Vaishya, are 
well-known in the Vedic literature. But these orders 
then could dine together as well as intermarry. Their do- 
mestic and social institutions were the same. The Bouddlia- 
ch&ryas attack the domestic institutions among which the 

^he worship of the domestic fire occupied the 
pre-eminent place. Among the social institutions the Soma- 
sacrifice and the Sattras or the sacrificial sessions .are to be 
reckoned.. What is the Agnihotra or the worship of the do- 
mestic fire ? and why should the Vaidikdch&ryas obstinately 
defend it ? and why should the Buddhists as obstinately 
seek to controvert it ? We shall briefly answer the questions 
that the drift of the discussion in this chapter may be 



easily n»dei*steod, r The iiiyan oomittiiii|ty of Hie 

Bri^htnawas, anti. yais%a8, who were equally eu^ 

titl^ to the worship of fire, whether at h^itiine or in their , 
social gatheifegs. As soon as an W|i8 married) he had 
to establish & sacked fire in his bouse* At first there was 
only one hearth- Gradually two more hearths were added 
to it. According to the system of KfitySyans, the three 
hearths were developed into five. At first there was only one 
officiating priest. Gradually as three sacred hearths were 
required, four priests were appointed. As times changed, 
instead of four, sixteen, nay more than sixteen priests 
officiated at a sacrifice. ,This is the history of the sacri- 
fices of the ancient Aryas in India — a history which deserves 
to be particularly investigated and on which we shall enter 
as occasion arises, Many sacrifices are still well-known. 
Even now such sacrifices as the V&japeya and SoutrSmawi 
are performed in towns like Poona. But the fundamental 
sacrifice is Agnihotra — a sacrifice which is equally accept- 
able to tfie iJbis, to the BrahmavS.dinas, and to the Ach&ryas, 
After the ceremonious establishment of the sacred fire, 
every Arya considered it to be an inmate of his house- 
hold. He asked his gods to come to his hearth through 
the sacred fire and believed that whatever offerings, he 
made into the sacred fire, were received by his gods. He 
took his seat near the hearth and sang the glories of 
his sacred fire and spoke of his subtle form, of his aqueous 
form, of his presence in plants, or in the bodies of men, 
and of its universality. The Aryas called Agni by a particular 
name according to the particular conception at the time when 
he was described. Particular care was taken to see that it 
was never extinguished. In case of its being accidentally 
put out, the whole household felt a sort qf confusion, for it 
Was essential to offer into the sacred fire bits of wood; of 
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particular dimensions every morning and evening. At this 
time the master of the house and his wife and children 
channted certain well-known hymns. Then prayers were 
made. Such a worship of fire was performed in the house 
of every Arya, whether he was a Brdihmana, a Ksatriya. or 
a Vaishya. There was considerable rejoicing in the family 
every morning and evening when the sacred bits of wood 
were offered into Jhe fire. Such a simple worship was 
continued from day to day for a fortnight. Twice in a 
month — on the new-moon-day and full-moon-day, the sacred 
fire was worshipped in a particular way, the new-moon and 
full-moon oblations being offered. This ceremony was 
performed every fortnight with feelings of great exaltation. 
The spiritual element, however, was not neglected, for re- 
pentance for the sins committed knowingly or unknowingly 
during the fortnight was expressed, special care being taken in 
performing the preliminary purificatory rite. Haring bathed 
and cleaned the body, the sacrificer invited priests affection- 
ately and in faith, and with their aid, he performed the new- 
moon and full-moon sacrifices. Every Arya was not able to 
perform the new-moon sacrifice in the same way. Those 
Aryas, who had had the means of performing the grand 
Soma-sacrifice, and who could afford to keep at least six wet 
cows, were considered respectable and performed the new- 
moon sacrifice on a grand scale, while the rest of the Aryas 
performed the fortnightly sacrifices in an ordinary way, inas- 
much as it was not necessary for them to possess six wet cows. 
But one thing specially deserves attention. However rich an 
Arya may be, whatever the means of luxury he may possess, 
however slender and fond of high life his wife may be, yet 
once every fortnight either on the new-moon- day or fuU- 
moon-day, the luxurious Arya and his slender wife made up 
their minds tod dispensed lyitfa high life, fw: eveiy Arya was 
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reqitired by Hs bligi^/tb go oa imi to a jua^o, to gath^ 
the sacrificial to tia it op .ifi a boodle, to take it oo bl» 
head and to briag it home to hll honse. Thbo out of the 
grass be maifie seats and a small hroop^ and consecrated the 
sacrificial fuel. To soft and luxurious seats used by him 
every day, he now prefafred deer-skins. 6e took up ordinary 
cooking utensils and disposed them ceremoniously on the 
altar. The lord and the lady of the house prepared a sacri- 
ficial cake for the fire, very great care being taken to act 
up to the principles of the religious life they lived every 
fortnight. They could not sit down or stand up but 
in a particular way saivctioned by the sacrificial code. 
The sacrificial cake was not prepared in any way. First, 
the rice, out of which the cake was made, was consecrated 
and this wa^ called a Nirvapa. Next, they were pounded and 
ground with a muller by the sacrificer himself. The flour 
thus prepared was kneaded and made into a ball. The 
eight potsherds were then arranged as shown in the accom- 
panying figure. The figures show the order in 
which the potsherds were taken, a potsherd 
being a piece of a brick not taken at random 
but of the size and shape as shown in the 
figure. When all the eight potsherds were 
arranged on the fire, they formed a circular 
ring. On these potsherds the flour was patted into the form 
of a tortoise, and thus the sacrificial cake called PurodAsh 
was prepared. It was taken off from the potsherds and 
cut up into bits, each bit being called an Avadana on which 
clarified butter was poured. This process was called Aghara. 
Before the main offerings consisting of the bits of this sacri- 
ficial cake were thrown into the sacred %e, simple clarified 
butter was poured into it. These offerii^s were called the 
Pancha Prayljas. Clarified butter was jpow offered to all 
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the gods. These offerings were called AiyabbS-gas. Next, 
the bits of the f uroci^sh were separately offered to the gods 
Agni, Vi^^u, Agnl^oma, and Indra-Vaimndha, these being 
the principal gods of the new-moon or fall-moon sacrifice. 
Next, clai^fied butter was poured in the name of all the gods 
collectively. ^This offering was called Svistakrit- jSext 
three offerings consisting of clarified butter called Anuydja 
were made. Next, » verses from the 22ik-Sanhit& known as 
Sfiktav&k and Shanyuvak were chaunted. Offerings of clari- 
fied butter were thrown into the fire in the name of the 
goddesses, to respect whose modesty a curtain was hung up 
between the sacred fire and the sacrificer and the officiating 
priests. When the offerings were made to the fire, the 
verses were to be recited gently and softly. These eight 
offerings were called Patntsanyajas or the offerings 
of the wife or wives. This was the order in which 
the new-moon or full-moon sacrifice was performed. The 
respectable Arya, who had already performed the Soma-sacri- 
fice and whose social status was recognized, had to add the 
following in the performance of the new-moon or full-moon 
sacrifice : — He had to turn out his six cows for grazing in the 
wilds, their calves being separated from them and tied. He 
had to do the dairy-man s business such as making the milk 
into curds. We shall have to speak particularly of the new 
moon and full-mocn sacrifices as occasion arises. Suffice it to 
remark here that once every fortnight when the full or new 
moon sacrifice was performed, the wife of the sacrificer pre- 
pared herself — ^having girded up her loins with a rope made 
of grass and called YoktrA and laid aside her tenderness and 
high life*— and lived a religious and simple life for the sake of 
the. sacred fire. Again the sacrificer diverted his mind 
from the affairs of the State, from politics or from warlike 
ambition ot from commercial concerns, assumed the garb 
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of a Simla peasant, went into a forest for odllectinf sacri-* 
ficial fuel and for galiiering sacrificial grass, made tbepi 
into a bundle, placed it on his head and walked home, 
and all thil for the sake of the sacred fire. The officiating 
priest obaunted the Vedic v^erses and offered int|> the sa- 
cred fire clarified butter or the portions of the sacrificial cake. 
Whatever the social position of the Aryan sacrificer and bis 
wife, once a fortnight they lived a simple religious life, 
gathering fuel or grinding corn. This is the secret of the 
new or full moon sacrifice, the basis of the Vedic polity— 
a polity, of which the VaidikAchS^ryas were naturally proud, 
and to which they attacliod special importance. The 3ud- 
dhists differed from the Vaidik&chtiryas in-as-much as they 
condemned all sacrifices. How is this to be explained ? The 
VaidikAcharyas attached importance to this life and spiritu- 
alized it away by means of representing it in sacrifices. The 
Buddhists, on the contrary, condemned this life and its 
pleasures. In performing a sacrifice the Aryas often prayed: — 
“ Oh may we obtain worldly glory, may warlike sons be born 
of us, may our daughters be wedded to warriors, may we 
triumph in our wars, and may we rejoice in all our worldly 
affairs.’* The Buddhists, on the contrary, congregated in 
their convents and habitually said : — This world is full of 
misery, man ought to subdue his passions and desires and 
eradicate them. He ought to give up the world and its 
pleasures, and betake himself to a wilderness. Of what good 
are the children ? Of what good are all the troubles of this life 
— cui bono ? Self-abnegation is the means of all happiness* 
He, who has overcome the desires of his mind, has emaixoi- 
pated himself from the power of all accident. The highest 
duty of man is to abstain from giving pain to animals in 
any way. To be absorbed in contemplation is the highest 
happiness. To be free from the trammell of this life while 
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living^ id the highest haman ambition. Te know that this 
world is'] a delusion, is true knowledge— the means of 
accomplishing the highest human ambition,** They often 
sighed and said Ah ! The miseries of this life J Oh ! 
May tke come when we shall be free from birth as well 
as from death/’ Their motto was V'ltarftg&h Niranjanfth, 
which means /reS from passions, a^ove accidents. They 
endeavoured to be delivered from the miseries of this world 
and to obtain the state of Nirvana or final emancipation. 
Thus in every respect, the Vaidikdcharyas and the Buddhis- 
tic AchAryas contrasted. We have pointed out this con- 
trast that the scope of the discussions of the Mimansii may be 
perceived by the reader. The Vaidikachdryas considered a 
sacrifice to be the means of all happiness in this life as well 
as in the life to come. They were incessantly intent on 
securing the pleasures of this life. Hence they attached 
special importance to the performance of a sacrifice. The 
Buddhists considered a sacrifice to be the means of giving 
pain to animals (Hinsa) and, therefore, insisted upon con- 
demning this life, and, therefore, condemned a sacrifice : 
Thus differing from one another, the Vaidik§,ch&ryas and 
the Bouddha,chS,ryas divided society. The Vaidik^charyas 
sought earnestly to defend their sacrifices : the Buddhists 
obstinately sought to controvert them. All discussion 
cnme necessarily to be focused in the Agnihotra-sacrifice 
which is the foundation Cf the Vedic sacrificial system. The 
Vaidik&ch^ryas maintained that a sacrifice produced xighte- 
ousness, characterized as something extraordinary and 
considered as an intermediate cause which connected the 
sacrifice with its fruit. It need not be mentioned that an 
extraordinary cause or righteousness must be based on an 
original or (Apurva) statement of the Vedas. Hence the sub- 
ject of original statements was vehemently discussed and 






resulted in the question whether a whelp sacrift^ 
produced au ejitraordiuary priueiple ox whether the difereui 
acts constituting a sacrifice fioduced different extm^ 
ordinary |)riiiclples. In this connection the nature of 
co-ordinate sentences is examined — an examinu^on which 
resulted in the discussion of such questions as the 
following Does an ofifbring of the sacrificial fuel into 
the sacred fire produce the extraordinary principle or not ? 
Does the offering accompanied by verses to be repeated as in . 
a whisper (Up^nshuyAga) produce the extraordinary principle 
or not ? Does the animal-sacrifice or the Soma-sacrifice 
produce the extraordirivjgry principle or not ? In answering 
these questions the nature of the following is also defined — 
an original statement in general, an original statement of a 
quality, the distinction between the first and the last, the 
necessity of enumerating the essential marks in the case of 
the definition of an original statement, the adjustment of 
the exegeticsl bearing of the principal verb in a sentence 
in its relation to subordinate verbs used in describing the 
same subject, the relationship between two such sentences as 
the following : — should sacrifice an Agnihotraihe should 
sacrifice with curds/’ or the relation between the principal 
and an accessory sentence, the divison of a sentence or 
the division of actions as originating in conventional names 
or in tine difference of gods, the fruit o^ singing such hymns 
as the VS-ravantiya as determined by the descriptions of the 
hymns themselves in some place or by the cadence of these 
hymns as described in other places of the Vedas, the rela- 
tion beftween the psalms and their cadentJe, — these were the 
subjects which the Vaidik&charyas and louddh&charyas dis- 
cussed — the former endeavouring to vind^ate the statements 
of the Vedas and the latter to controvert them. The reader 
will see whether the arguments of the j|rst or the last M,e 
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mi cmdmire* f0 n$ it appmm ik^t tie Vaidiil. 
eb/kjBs understood ezegetical logic better tbsB the Bod* 
dhists^ but the principles on whioh the Buddhists 
based their statements, were more rational. The reader 
will ‘aisi^^^e which of the two statements deserves to be 
accepted— whether active life for securing the pleasures and 
happiness of this world is the highest human ambition or the 
abdication of the world and its pleasures and condemnation 
of active life and its toils and troubles, spiritual quietude 
being preferred as the highest human ambition, and whether 
the Buddhists or the Vaidik^ch^ryas deserve to be recognized. 
Before we conclude the summary, it is necessary to draw the 
attention of the reader to some points practically important. 
We observed in the foot-note on the tenth Sfltra that a sub- 
ordinate statement may be made in one recension of Veda and 
that its principal statement may occur in another, and that the 
two may be connected as a quality and the qualified. This pro- 
position of the Mim&nsakas has an important practical bearing 
on the present social economy of the Hindus, because all the' 
recensions of the Vedas as they are mentioned in a work call- 
ed the Charana-Vyfiha are not to be found, as many have be- 
come extinct. And without depending on the extinct recen- 
sions, some social non-Vedic and corrupt practices cannot 
be supported by a legitimate sanction. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the leaders of religious thought are compelled to admit that 
the social customs as they obtain in the country deserve to be 
recast. This subject, therefore, deserves special attention. Hence 
Jaimini discusses it fully in the fourth chapter of this book. 
Again ; in the foot-note on the 24th Sutra, it is stated that the 
Ach&ryas divided the Vedic works and named their parts in 
reference to their subject-matter* The question was — what is 
the value of the names thus given by the Ach&ryas to the parts 
of the Ved$s so far as their binding power is concerned ? The 
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Mim&DSftkas call W names Samftkhy&. and MeTetbat them 
evidential power is small as they are mare non>Vedio aed po^ 
polar. Jairatnl reonrs to idtis sul^ect and examines it folly in 
the sequel. 
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ABEtiABD^ his infamous con- 
duct, 366. ^ * 

Abirnni, a Mabomedan astro- 
nomer, 467. ^ 

Aborigines, their submission, 21. 
Their intermarriages with the 
-Aryas, 253. 

AdarsMvali, western boundary of 
the Ary&varta, 380. 

Adelphi, a mtet' (in Greek,) com- 
pared to Sanskrit Arbh^l, 68. 

Adelphos, a brother^ Sanskrit 
Arbhas, 68. 

Adbik&ra, a section of Plninfs 
grammar, 265. 

Adhikara?ia, a correlate of the 
Sdtras of Panini and Goutama, 
265. 

Adhvaryu, identical with Rathvi, 
99. Throws an offering into the 
sacred fire, 164. Hie sacrificial 
code mentioned in the Taittirlya 
SanhiU, 166. The principal 
officiating priest, 176. Pro- 
nounces formulae of consecration, 
177. His fire-place, 177, Duties 
of the priests who work with 
him, 208. His duties, 208. 
Once identified with the Yajur- 
veda itself, 326 

Adhyavas&na, Patanj all's term 
for volition, 309. 

Aditi, the mother of Adityas 23. 
A paragraph on, 26. Iden- 
tified with Nwrigrt, 36. A 
creative poyeri 35. Her origin 
investigated, 36. An ancient 
goddess, 36. Her identification 
with the sky how far true ? 37. 
Described by Roth as a goddess 
associated with Diti, 38. A 
negative conoeptionj 38. De- 
scribed as a plain free from the 
ravages of beasts of prey, 39. 
Explained, 39. Its** notion ex- 
pressed, 39. As showed in the 
language of Cowjer, 40. Its 
correspondence with the sky, 
40. Brought under cultivation, 




40. laspiling birds and priests, 
Same as the Aryas, 41. 

■Meant a plain, 41. Her birth, 

41. Described as the sky, 41. 
The conception resulted in the 
idea of infinity, 42. The idea 
developed out of the idea of 
extensive downs, 49. Hymns 
of, 210. 

Afflatus, produced fury in a hero, 
26. Its influence at the time 
of the breaking out of cholera 
or famine, 27. Its influence 
believed in by the Greeks 27. 

Agastya, Carried off by Indra, 
207. 

Agni, a national god—bis import- 
ance, 19. Consumes his pa- 
rents, 26, 46. Easy to be 

identified with natural pheno- 
mena, 42. Notions of the 
about him, 43. Kindled in the 
morning, 45. The tutelary god 
of every household, 45, Praised, 
45. Helped Cosmology, 47. His 
power shown, 47. Known to 
the Romans as Ignis, 72. 
Sclavonian name for it, 72. 
Produced hy friction, 141. 
Praised like Indra, 147. Bums 
endless forests, 147. Described 
as Omnipresent, 147. One of 
the three great luminaries, 177. 
Prayed to in time of danger ^ 
187* His bringing down the 
Gods to the Aryan altars, 246, 
Animals sacrificed for him, 466. 

Agnldhra, identical with Atare- 
vaksO, 

Agnidhriya, the separate sacri- 
ficial seats of the priests, 143. 

Agni PurfiTia, describes the 
, Nirvfina Dikifi, 471. 

Agni#tomfi^ the form of all Soma 
gacrificeji, 13. A sacrifice which 
beaiB witness to the chivalrous 
feeling i)f the times, 15. 
moon slcrifices, its mo^et^ 17. 
A sacrifice, which desotifees In- 
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dra’a fondneiw for Soma, aod 
t3ie rites of priests, 24. Develop- 
ment of the sacrificial system 
from it, 42. Sacrifice, model 
of all sacrifices, 175. A complex 
sacrifice, 175 —A sacrifice, — 
distinctive fire-places men- 
tioned, 176. Sacrifices, in re- 
lation to it, 208. A sacrifice, 
necessary for progeny, 217. An 
animal sacrifice, 409. 

Agni Vaishvfinara, identified with 
Purohitas; his fierce destructive 
powers, 281. 

AgnyAdhana, development of the 
sacrificial system from it, 142. 

Agraya?ia, one of the seven Qrihya 
SanthAs, 174. Festivities, 65. A 
sacrifice performed at the time 
when the united patriarch- 
family dines, 73. 

Agriculture, the knowledge hf, 1. 
Its development, 10. The perioa 
of, 54. Its progress, 133. 

Agricultural life pursued by the 
ancient Aryas, 6. Its period, 
62, 73. Period during which 
the six SmArta-saciifices were 
known, 98. 

Agriculturist, susceptible of fear, 
172, 180. 

AhinsA, its history not unimpor- 
tant, 356. 

Ahur-Mazda, Varuna cannot be 
identified with him, 60, lol. 
Becomes the leader of the 
MazdAyasnians, 107. 

Ahuti, known to the ZendAvestA, 
99. 

AjAtashatru, king of FAtaliputra, 
418. BimHsAra, bis father, 419. 
His Council of the leading 
monks, 438. The influence exer- 
cised upon his mind by the 
Council of the monks, 484. 

Akbar. favourably disposed to- 
waras Br Ah maoism, 499. 

Ako-manas, presides over evil 
spirits, 92. 

Allegorical, a theory which ex- 
plains the mythology of dif- 
ferent nations, 4. 

Alexander, his times, 36. 

Amararinha, boundaries of AryA- 
varta flxed at fais time, 880. 
His definition of AryAvntta, 469. 


His definition of PurAna, 470. 
Speaks of PurAnas, 472. 

Amaratva, identical witbAmeretat, 
98. 

AmbAbai, the worshippers oftKe 
BhavAni at Tuljapur,. 215. 

AmbAIika, wife of Shantanu 253. 

AinbikA, wife of Shantanu, 253. 

Ameretat, identical with Amara- 
tva, 98. 

America, Colonists in, transplanted 
their institutions, 22. Slaves of, 
202 

American preachers occupy every 
place of importance in India, 
500. 

Ameshashpentas, good spirits, 

101 . 

Amon, being terrified, carries the 
child Bakxos to a cave, 24. 

Amritsir, the affairs of its temples 
administered by non-AryAs, 996. 

Analogy, source of mythology, 5. 
Solves intricate problems in 
geology, 27. 

Ananda, his relation with Buddha, 
410. 

Anandegiri, a successor of Shan- 
karAchArya, 503. 

Anva^takA, one of the seven 
Grihya-santhAs, 174. 

Angirasas, mentioned in the Aik 
SanhitA, 13. Their confusion 
in a sacrifice, 217. Were the 
first to notice the Orgies cele- 
brated by the non- Ary as, 472, 

Angiras clan, not to be amalga- 
mated with Bharatas, 198. 

Antarghana, the rising ground 
brought under cultivation, 375. 

Antar-7edi, the country between 
the Ganges and Jamna, 189. 

Anubandha, a principle of the ter- 
minology of FAnini, 262. 

Anu-BrAhmawas, a sort of appen- 
dices, 326. 

Anu-bhAsya, commentary on the 
Aik-Sanhita, 403. 

AnupAdishesa-NibbAna, no at- 
tainment to it unless the Karina 
is exhausted, 458. 

ApavAda, an essential element of 
the definition-method, 262. Its 
effect on XJtsarga according to 
PAnini, 263. As viewed by 
PAnini, 268. 
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to be founicl, SIS, 

Ap^rva,’ (Extrapj^iaary pauae}, 
its theory pot flrbpoapde4 307. 

Arawis, used for pibduciag fire by 
friction, 1^. Called Urvashi and 
Purfirarasf 31^ 

Ar^da fC41i|pa, unAscetio seen by 
Goatama, the name not Aryan, 
417. 

Arbada, the serpent TZisi, ^ 1 6. 

Arhat, in a state of Upadiehesa 
JNibbtna, what things necessary 
for him ? 458. The third stage 
or path of Karma, 458. 

Arbarts, their stories, 454. 

Ariniia, includes the valleys of 
the Jaxart^s and Oxus, 91. 

Aristotle, his “chief good” the 

‘ same as the Nihsmreyasa of 
Kaii&dii, 490. • 

Arjuna, the third Pdndava, 253. 
Learnt the art (if war from 
the priests, 444. Mentioned by 
Pfinini, 448. 

Arminius, his memory kept up 
by the Germans in their songs. 

76. His name derived from 
Irmin, 7”. 

Arno, on its banks the Aryas 
established themselves, 12. 

Arts, the knowledge of, 1. 

Artist, represented in the Soma 
sacrifice, 180. 

Asciburgium, name of a district, 

77. 

Ashmaka, name of an Aryan 
settlement, 373. 

Ashoka, his ministers Buddhists, 
434. A part pf the Dhamapada 
read to him, 446. His edicts, 
436. 

Ashva-medha, development of 
the sacrificial system 142. An 
animal sacrifice, 409. A sacrifice, 
409. A sacrifice, proclaims the 
triumph of a prince, 199. 

Ashvayuji, a sacrifice, 15. Per- 
formed on the new years* day, 
62. Festivals, 65. A sacrifice 
performed in the month of 
October, 173. One of the seven 
Gnhya-sauthl-s, 174, ^ 

Ashvins,' elicit mncb interest, 47. 
myth of, 67. The birth of, 60. 
Hegularly begin the year, 65. 
Specially invoked, 128. Relieve 


the distresa of thpir ^or^ipr* 
pers, 147. Tire peafiint% flnpei?- 
atition about ,i them, 173. 
;5<»^ibed to be physiciaut, 207. 

Asiatic nations, their present cop- 
ditionj 37. 

Afeitmmrl^as, turning the Bhuta- 
viras (j||t of the sacrificial place, 
^ 233 >: 

Aske, identified Isco, 76. 

AsrnitA, consciousness, the word 
not used by Patanjali, 309. 
Astronomy, its development, 1 0. 
Indian, Describes Revati as the 
principal star, 63. 

Asuras, their contest with the 
Devaa, S, 73, 90. Oppose the 
Devas, 107. Their battles with 
the Devas, 210. 

Atarevakso, identical with Agnl- 
dhra, 99. 

Atas^ a name of Agni, 99. 

Atharva?ta-SanhitA, mentions Ika- 
vaku, 448. Veda, verses 
about Earth and Parajanya in 
it, 43. Uharma mentioned, 297. 

Atithesti, royal reception of 
Soma, 15. 

Augustan age, the period of the 
BrahmavS-flins, 234. 

AvadSnani, bits of flesh offered 
into fire, 82. 

Ay* »dhy A a city strongly in- 
fluenced by Brfihmanism, 514. 

Acbfirya, his devotion, 294. 
Panini was called so by Patan* 
jali, 3l6. Koutsa, his protest 
against repeating the Mantras 
mechanically, 323. Considered 
as the ancestor of his pupils, 364. 

Achitryas, do not understand a 
hymn, about Ka being PrjiyA- 
pati, 157. Aryan civilization 
developed by them, 216. Their 
systematizing the materials ac- 
cumulated before them, 261. 
Their development of psycho- 
logy, 27fi. Difference between 
them the Brahmavildins, 
280. Developed from Brahma- 
v6rdins, B82. First fathers of 
philosopiil, 283. Cultivators of 
philology, 284. Their analysis 
of the anthropomorphic ideas. 
Their ehfieavonrs between the 
times of |lnini ahdUntyfiyi^a, 
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a teaciier, 292. His 4eYotioD, 
294. Close cormpoiideuce be- 
tween the time fisifed by them 
to study, and that fixed by the 
German educationists^ 296. The 
philosophy developed by them, 
305. Their meetings for dis- 
cuJssion, 322. Additions made 
by them to the grammatical 
literature could be derived from 
the Paniniyam, 33^ Recognized 
double consanguinity, 363. 
Their dictum with* regard to 
the conduct of their pupils, 366. 
Not confounded by Patanjali 
with ^wis, 393. Condemned 
idolatry, 394. Their expression 
of the term Sam^n^dhikarana 
as applied to the statement of 
Patanjali, 397. Do not sanction 
the performance of a sacrifice by 
a Shudra-prince, 402. The doc- 
trine of the transmigration of 
soul developed during their 
time, 422. The philosophy de- 
veloped by them, the exclusive 
heritage of the Br4hma>ias, 427. 
Display of their intellectuality 
and piety before the people, 435. 
post- Buddhistic, are , now con- 
founded with the JBisis, 471. 
They uphold the fundamental 
principles of Brd.hma?usm, 496. 
Ancient — the Smritis could not 
be required or listened to in 
their times, 468. 

Ach&rya-priod, atheistical men 
then living, 449. The com- 
position of Shatapatha bel ongs 
to it, 208, The state of popular 
stpries in it, 216. Interesting in 
history and philosophy, 278. 
The psychology of the'philo- 
sophy of this period inferior to 
that of Patanjali, 308. Favour- 
able to the growth of the feel- 
ing of exclusiveness, 35*2. 
Schools then existing, 427. The 
atheists, of it believed iii the 
dogma of metempsychosis, 429. 
starting point of the thinkers 
of this period, 430. 

Ach^rya-philosophers, their at- 
tempt to analyze the story of 
Praj4pati’i^ incestuous marriftge, 

. 214. ■' ' , ■ - ■ 


Adesha, means substitution, 268. 
Aditya, son of Aditi, 23. 

Adityas, Professor Max MUllePs 
^ opinion about the name, 73. 
Ahavanlya, sacrificial fire-place, 
16. Fire known, ancient, 143. 
A fire-place allotted to Utg^t^, 
177. Fire, means the Purohita 
of the sacrificer, 231. 
Aikd-dash^ksa, a descendant of 
Menutantu, 217. 

Aitareya, thinkers and priests, the 
time of, 4. 

Aitareya-Br^hmawa, mentions 
tribes, 13. Interprets sacrificial 
practices, 30. The time of, 41. 
identifies Brahmanaspati, Bri- 
haspati and Ganapati, 57. At- 
taches special importance to the 
equator, 62. Accommodation of 
the new Mantras in sacrifices 
discussed in it, 177. Mentions 
the addition and accommoda- 
tion of Mantras in sacrifices, 
177. Mentions the doctor of 
divinity to have ruled over the 
people, 198. Describes the 
divisions of the sacrificial 
animals, 194, 196. Quoted in 
connection with the right of 
possession, 197. Referred to in 
connection with the bulls to be 
offered to Indra, 207. Its use, 
251. The legend contained in 
it, 369. 

Aitareyins, their questions, 286. 
Gdth&s sung by them, 445. 

Aitajsha, his sons, 194. 

Apvi-hymns, support the state- 
ment about Aryan clans men- 
tioned in the Rik-Sanhit^, 12. 

^ Their recitation, 100. 

Ara?iyaka, the literature embody- 
ing the speculations of the 
Acharyas, 278. Literature, a 
connecting link between theo- 
logical and psychological scho- 
lasticism, 331. 

Ara^iyaka-literature, enlargement 
of the history of Bv^dhyfiya in 
it, 335. The spirit of reli^ous 
enquiry it fostered, 341. 

Araw-yakas, discursive method 
employed in them, 288. Con- 
stituted of the iiif;erances of 
energetic” scholars, 408, 



AritiaA, n pUteainf Centlill iUia, 

22 * ; '■' 

Ary%f ite 

Interpreted iuio a lord or a 
mercfiaHt 130. Values ShMras, 
134. Hft propi^ty .consists of 
lands, iM^tures and cows, 136. 
Described as s|perstitimi8, l 40 . 
Exposed to grefi^ dangers, 14^ 
Oives different and sever^ 
names to his god, t4d. Aspires 
after Brahma^varcbasa, 162, 
When succeeds in obtaining 
Brahma-varchasa is highly 
respected, 169. Aspires after 
the performance of sacrifice^ 
179. Delights in performing a 
sacrifice, i 9*1, Does not attach 
any imp(»rtance to the myths of 
the sacrificial period, 209. * His 
social puri^ as Contrasted 
with that of a Shfidra, 350. 
Exclusive and proud, fond of 
Sanski-it, 442. 

Arya-Bha^^a, carried on his re* 
searches in astronomy, 467, 

Aryan pople, their civilization, 
45, Their inviision, 46. The 
section of, 50. Their expansion, 
65. Come in contact with the 
aborigines of the Panjab, 112, 
A colony established by them 
on the baulks of the J amna, 116. 
Their minds stirred up, 146, 
Their society fraught with 
serious consequences, 183. Their 
ggds restless and enterprising, 
184. Invaders, 186. As invaders 
they consider themselves to be 
the oompanionr of their cattle, 
187 , Colonists, extend their 
settlements, 189. Their polity, 
390. Gentlemen require the 
services of Doctors of Divinity, 
193. Lords, 199. Their tribes 
considered by Vishvamitra as 
his children, 370. Their social 
system, 440, Their division of 
Indian races, 613. 

Aryans, their atfeninment to the 
stage of civilhsidion consisting 
in chivalry at the time of their 
invading India, 11. Their mi- 
gration into India, 15. Literature 
of, 18* System of sacrifices 
throwing light on their history, 
71 


18. Their retail iwa tSc-' 
plorer, 19, Their waJr wto the 
aborigines, 21. Their triumph 
over the abowrinea, fil. TrsEUb* 
plantation of meir inatitutioiuii, 
22k The enlar^nient of their 
notions, 22. Their legends, the 
stozy of Shunashepha is one of 
them^^l. Associate their feel- 
ings of good health and strength 
with those of their gods, 63«. 
Aspire after reputation, make 
war with each other, 6A The 
pre-hietoric period of their his- 
tory, 64 Explore new regions, 
^5. Their emigration from 
riftn&, 66, Described as re- 
formers, 90. Centres of their 
•supremacy established, 121, 
Divided into three classes, 121. 
New kingdoms formed by them, 
121. Their customs, 188, Show 
superiority in their speech, 
185, Their establishments in 
the South, 261, 

Aryan gentleman, pays particular 
attention to the performance of 

^ a sacrifice, 195. 

Aryan ladies, connection between 
them and the Shfidras, 440. 

Aryan literature of different 
periods does not support the 
interpretation of SAyana, 138, 

Aryan society accustomed to rise 
early in the morning and make 
oblations into a sa<?red fire, 132, 
Its history given in a separate 
section, 240. 

Aryapatha, Sanskrit name for 
Hellespont, 67. 

Aryas, ancient, invt^e India, 1. 
The growth of their mythology, 

5 Emeige from Imrbarism, 
the theory of evolution, 6. As , 
savages before their invasion of 
India, 7. Their spirit of civiliza- * 
tioD, 2f0 Indian, Indra their 
peculiar god, 22. Indian, their 
tendencies described, 3(1 Their 
progress, 30, Forget their, wild 
habits, 32. Their tendency to 
innova^ns, 34 Their nomns 
enlarged, 35* The developmmit 
of theii^ religion, 35. Anemiti 
their e||stoms and inatatuttona 
preaervid, 37. Identified with ^ 
Aditi, 4l> Their notions of 
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etnlarged, 46. Agni is 
asked by them tp cireate a large 
light, 47* Callupoh their gods 
to associate vith them, 50. The 
circumstalices in which they 
were placed related, 61* Peco- 
rate their houses on the new 
year’s day, 62. Speak of the 
stars in a definite manner, 63. 
The history of their expansion 
in the West, 66. Pi^ss forward, 
some insignificant tribes settled 
in different parts oi Italy, 67, 
Wage a religious war, 69. Their 
knowledge of the arts of cook- 
ing, grinding and baking, 71. 
Express their ideas of a plough 
or a farm in the ludo-Germauic 
language, 71. Feelings awakened 
in them by the word Deva, 73. 
The importance of their sacri- 
ficial system, 79. Described as 
mad, 81. Their sacrificial system 
corresponds to that of the 
Greeks, 83, Form a community 
in Airyana-Va^ja, 89. Their 
characterization founded on his- 
toric facts, 90. Compared and 
contrasted with the Mazda- 
yasnians, 90, Ari4n5., their origi- 
nal home, 91. Divide the super- 
human power into two classes, 

92, Sayings of their gods quoted, 

93. Their contrast with the 
Mazdayasnians, 101. Advanced 
in agriculture, 106. Ask their 
gods to lead them to new pas- 
tures, 107. Speak of their 
hymns, 107. Condemn the god 
of the Mazdayasnians and mag- 
nify Indra, 107. Compose war- 
spngs, 107. Described as re- 
formers, 108. Despise devils 
and ask their gods to break 
their spells, 108. Led by their 
different leaders, 108. Cross the 
Indus under different leaders, 
108. Patronize a priest or re- 
ward a bard if pleased, 108. 
Leave their native country and 
depart towards the East^ 111. 
Characterized by their aspira- 
tions after progi^ and ex- 
pansion and yearnings for mili- 
tary gloiy, 112. Organize an 
«xpeditloiit 112. Their leaders, 

113. Invent iievr machines, 113. 


Possessed beasts, 114. Attribute 
their success in war to their 
gods, 114. Described as fair, 
strong and attractive, 114. 
Boast of their triumphs over 
the irreligious, 114. Enter 
India by the mountain-passes 
near Peshawar, 116. Force their 
way through the mountain- 
range, 116. Occupy the fertile 
valleys of the Indus, 116. Their 
expansion prevented by the 
deserts of Hfijaput4na, 116. 
Force their way to the banks 
of the Jamna, 116. Praised 
Indra for the aid which he and 
Bribaspati granted them, 118. 
Usurp the fertile country of the 
aborigines, 120. The most 
eminent of them described in 
the i2ik-Sanhita, 121. Their pro- 
gress in mythological and philo- 
sophical conceptions, 126. Ex- 
tend their power, 126. Make 
progress in civilization, 130. 
The aborigines take revenge, 136. 
Withstand the annoyance of the 
aborigines, 136. Not idolaters, 
137. Their liking for Soma, 137. 
Enlarge their resources of life, 
advance in civilization and 
move towards the East, 139. Feel 
sadly the want of Soma, 145. 
Invade India; 145. Attach im- 
portance to the Soma-plant, 14 6. 
Their views enlarged, 146. Their 
history full of great exploits, 

147. Miss their Soma, 147. Boast 
of their gods, 147. Boast of their 
heroes and magnify their en- 
terprises, 147. Settle in India, 

1 48. Represent a two-fold power 
— existence and non-existence, 
152. Triumph over the Dasyus, 
152. Their habits, pastoral, 166. 
Their philosophy, 167. Their 
morals and virtues, 162. Their 
trust in Indra, 163. Succeed in 
overcoming their enemies, 167. 
Their social and domestic pi^ac- 
tices 167. Their condition, as- 
pirations and occupations, 168. 
Amalgamate with the Shudras, 
168. Ineir prestige established, 
168. Till their grounds, 168. 
Possessed cattle in abundance, 
168. ^ Their degeneracy, ITO. 



Perfom ShrA?iiift,jkaniiii,-8acri. 
fioe, 172. Peifoi|ii saciriSiDes in 
honour of the dead, 174. Attach 
mat imprtande to the Soma- 
drink, Their dectiny re- 
gulated by the gods of rain, 
clouds, the suu^ 9 lM the moon, 
178. Leave their homes in Cen- 
tral Aila, 178. "Their struggle 
with the aborigines f or^ 
a drm footing in ^ ] 
conquest, 17^. Their power, 1 82. 
Pray to their gods to give them 
a firm footi^, 184. l^comze 
castes, 185. when defeated 
their opponents, repent of their 
doings, 187. Cause of their de- 
generacy, 188. Enjoy what their 
ancestors have acquired, 188, 
Eeach tbecountryne tween the 
Ganges and the Jamna, 189. 
Their minds powerfully in- 
fluenced by stirring songs, 192, 
Adopt what the priests lay 
down, 193. Take a pi^ominent 
part as teachers, 195. Their 
ting elected, 198. Boast of their 
polished manners, 200. Take 
interest in foot-races, 200. 
Their slaves, 202. Grant liberty 
or social status to the ShOdras, 
203. The time of their invasion 
of India, 208. Their prosperity, 
210. Their settltemeat in the 
valleys of the Ganges, 218. 
Their self-importance, a key to 
the interpretation of all the 
speculations of the Brahma- 
vAdins, 218. Important transi- 
tion of the perioa of the Brah- 
mavAdins in their history, 223. 
How over-ruled by the priests ? 
227. How ruled ovw the states 
of ancient India ? 228. The 
time of their history, an Augus- 
tan age, 234. Their luxury and 
its ©Sects, 237. Their taking 
possession of the non-Aryan 
TOwns and settlement ih the 
land of conquest, 237. Their 
mode of living contra-distin- 
^ished from that of the non- 
Aryas, 239. Their eiieigy and 
wealth directed to the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, 23&4 Their 
Toluptuousnees and degeneracy, 


239. Their theo^Og^ri^ and 
literary sides repi^eiited^ bjr 
the BAmAyaaa and 
^bh^*ta, 240. Their intennafT 
riageswith non-Aryas and the 
eonseqhent social elevation of 
the ta|ter, 24U The cause of 
tlw^ Opposition to the lower 
order, 241. Their idest, of the 
worid^ 242. Their notion about 
sacrifices, 243, Seeking happi- 
ness in action, 244. Their 
ideas about god and nature, 
245. Their toiowledge of the 
deluge, 246. Their politics ex- 
plained by the incarnation of 
NArasinha, 248. Their danger 
in the growth of the power of 
Bali, 249« Their political con- 
stitution overthrown. 250. 
Their associating with the non- 
Aryas at the time of RAma*s 
invasion, 251. The lower non- 
Aryan orders aspiring after a 
equality with them, 255. Beal, 
their history, 266. Strange 
stories about their leaders, 258. 
Their flippancy and fondness 
for ease, 258. The history of 
their movements as distin- 
guished from those of the Sau- 
ghas, 261. Modern, did not sub- 
mit to the yoke of BrAhmanism, 
496. Eastern and Western, the 
difference between their lingual 
usages, 317. Sanskrit spoken 
in aU their settlements. 318. 
The effect of their political 
supremacy, 344. Their interest 
advanced by the Vaishvajahtna, 
Their idea about Satan, 
355, Flesh and oil not to 
be sold by them, 359, Their 
sacrificial rites ridiculed by the 
non- Ary as, 365? Their struggle 
on the north-western bor- 
ders of India, 368. Ee- 
cogmiion of their parahiount 
potrer, 370. Their regions fer- 
tilized by the rivers Vipas, 
SuvAsiland the Indue- 372. 
Some of them penetralod to 
the tii&r ShonO, 376* Their 
rites nc| respected by the abo- 
riginea| 378. Development of 
their Pea idxmt permaskriit 
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c»o!oiikatloQ, 379. Those in 
Valhika degwerated, 380. 
Those ia Valhika inilaenoed by 
the aborigines in the mountain 
cliff; 381, Their settlements, 
386.1ntemal evidence to be pre- 
ferred in case of their chrono- 
logy^ 38a Their Jeaning to- 

worship in*^ PataPjairs time, 
393. Their language highly cul- 
tivated and copious, 408. Their 
institution adopted by the 
Sh&kyas, 411. Their contact 

with the non-Aryas close and 
permanent, 439. The Shddra 
not reli^ng his taunte, 44a 
Their learning envied by 

the non-Aryas, 442. Their 
superstitious pretensions dis- 
carded by the materialists, 450. 
Principles of astronomy gather- 
ed by Yardha Mihira from 
tbeir writings, 467. Proof of 
their energy, 501. The ancient, 
gave Vedic names to non- 
Aryan gods, 506, Are essen- 
tially superior to non-Aryas, 
609. introduction of the village- 
system, 510. Different phases 
of civilization as developed by 
them, 611, The condition of 
modem India is the component 
result of all their activities, 512. 

Arydvarta, Qangetic valley, 379. 
Its boundaries enlarged and 
fixed, 380. The large tracts 
excluded from it, 381. Its 
boundaries settled, 386. Hot 
mentioned in Bhudhistic litera- 
ture, 387. 

Ashvalftyana, writes about the 
customs of the Amw, 138. A 
theologian, 2^. His mention 
of the Mantras as a fneans oi 
sacrifice, 326. His Sfitras the 
study of the Brahmanas, 427. 
One of the Aohfiryas, 403. 
Atm4, signifies Indra, 29. 

Atman, Soul, 301. 

Atmavid, {fiiilosopher, 256. 

Avihana, a /prm of aacrifi<^al 
invboati<^, 81 , 


BABHRtJ, the father of Girija, 
194. 

Bacon, the father of inductive 
philosophy, 286. 

B6dar&yaiia, his system, the third 
in order, 308. mentions Kasha- 
krishna in his Vedanta-philo- 
sophy, 305. Refers to former 
systems of philosophy, 306. His 
system simple and meagre, 
463. The key- stone of his sys- 
tem is the principle of cosmo- 
gony of Kapila, 494. An idea- 
list, the two feelings common to 
him 496. He took the clue of 
Kapila^s system, 495. 

BMarS,yana Sfitra, bhankarSkih^r- 
yAs commentary of it exten- 
sively read,. 503. 

Badari, his mention by Jaimini, 
305. 

Bagh, known in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, 24. 

Bago, known among the Schlaa- 
vas, 24. 

Bahvrich, described to be strong, 
206. 

Bakxos, a name of Bhagavan in 
Greek, 23. Described as a son 
of Zeus, 23. His contrast with 
Indra, 24. D^cribed as the 
productive and intoxicating 
power of nature, 24. 

Bali, the grandson of PrahlSda, 
248. His political power great, 

m 

Balkha, a country, 378. 

Banias, in Delhi, show signs of 
strong revival,. 515. 

Ballads of the ancient Aryas, 18. 

Baid 8 ,patrurii 2 ed by the Aryas, 11. 
sing charming hymns, 17. 
Their description of forest 
scenery, 18. Preparing anew 
song, 20. Sing as they dance, 
32. The time of festival is the 
opportunity to display their 
sfcfll, 67. Recite songs of such 
men as discover cows, 137# 
Form an intellectual class of 
the Aryas, 156. Go about from 
place to place singing of the 
matness of their god, 1*78. 
Their stories listened to with 
eagerness by the crowds 472. 



Barditus, ^ called by Ihe Italian 
shield-soD^, 7^. 

Bareebma, identical with BarbiS) 

100 . 

Batbia, b^ndlea of nacnboial 
grass, A mvm fcr Agni, 
72. Identical with Bareahma, 
100 . 

Barcwhnpiii, the ceremony cf, 102. 

Basva Anvk, openly declared that 
the secrets of the region could 
be revealed to all olasaos and 
castes, 497. 

Beames, Mr., an English author, 
attempts to investigate the 
modern Aryan dialects, 513. 

Bebar, a place where Buddha's in- 
fluence was felt, 410. Abode 
of ascetics, 416. Included in 
the lower valley of the Ganges, 
512. 

Benares, a seat of strong BrahmS- 
nical community, 322. A place 
where Buddha's teachings were 
revered, 419. Included in the 
valley of the Ganges, 512. A 
city strongly influenced by 
Brflhminism, 514. 

Bengal, included in the lower 
valley of the Ganges, 512. 

Bengali, his laxity in the rules of 
castes, 515. 

Bhagas, mentioned in the ^ik- 
Sanhita, a name of Indra, 23. 

Bhagv5,n, change of pronuncia- 
tion in the common people, 2^1. 
changed into Maghavdn, 23. 

Bhagvas, a form of Bhagavfln, 23. 

Bhagho, iha chan^ in the Greek 
language, 23. Preferred to In- 
dra by a tribe, 23. 

Bhagos, mentioned by Pfi?nini, 23. 

Bhagavata Glt&, the keystone of 
its system is the principle of 
cosmogony of Kapila, 494. 

Bharatas, not to be amalgamated 
with Anciras dan, 198. Their 
advance into the East, 372. 

Bhartrihari, his statement with 
regard to study of Idahfl- 
bhflsya, 400. 

Bbflsft, Panini’s rules for accent- 
ing words in it, 317. 

Bhaskardchflrya improved the 
system of calendars, 467. 


Bhima, one of ihe fivAP^ 

253, 

Bhisma Son of Gangft and 
Shantanu, #ied a banbelor^ 
253. His x!v>ra)issing upon tho 
story of the address given to 
the litlationfi of a dead boy by a 
jackal and a vulture, 260. 

Bhe^ ilbntioned by Pinini, 23. 

Bhrigus, mentioned in the 
Sanhit^, 13. 

Bh'fltaviras, ofOiciating priests of 
Janamejaya, 233. 

Bijflpur, the prince of the city 
erectdl a temple of a Hindu 
god in his metropolis, 499. 

Blacksmiths piy their trade, 131. 

Bollensen, his arguments about 
the Ary as being idolaters, 137-^ 
His arguments refuted, i3B. 

Bopp, his Comparative Grammar, 

68 . 

Bouddhas, speak of the contest 
between Satan and Goutama 
Buddha, 92. 

Bouddh^hS-ryas, respected every- 
where, 453. Examination of 
their antecedents, 448. Pro- 
pounded doctrines as leaders of 
the people and overruled the 
Shramanas, 447. 

Boudh^yana, his Sfltras, the study 
of the Br&hmaTias, 427. 

Brah, identical with Brysis, 83. 

Brahma, the power of knowledge 
represented by Brahmanaspati, 
181. The status of a Brflhma- 
na, 198. The power of Br&hma- 
nsts which consists in learning 
joined to the £>atrai 206, In- 
terpreted into knowledge, 210. 
Interpreted into learning, 210. 
Interpreted into a pious Br&h- 

• mawa, 210. Interpreted into 
prayer, 210. Followers of it, 
225. Direct origin of the Br&h- 
manas, 247. Itis contemplation 
produces peace of mind, 259. 
The meaning of the i<rord ac» 
cording to Yipras, 261« ' Its 
meaning when oppo^ to Era- 
tra, 282. Identin^ with Brah- 
manin^ati and Ganapati^ 
326. frequently talked of hf 
the l^ndus, 464. Ahsm^lion 
into it|8 the supreme i|dmiial 





^eiice according to Bhaivicm^ 
504. 

Brahmachajya, one of the four 
stages of life, 513. 

BiuhmavArohasa, defined to be 
light, and ambitiously aspired 
after by the ancients, 282. 

Brahmavddins. the sacrificial li- 
terature of, 4. Praise Chhandas, 
63, Bo not understand a hymn 
about the King Prajdpati, 157. 
Discuss sacrificial questions and 
regulate society, 169. * The time 
of, 170. Their annual sacrifice, 
176. The period of, 178. Exert 
great influence on the Aryan 
family, 179. The time of, 186. 
Declare that man is the strong- 
est of all animals, 187. Re- 
cognized leaders of society, 192. 
Worship Soma, 197. Their 
logical method, 205. Cannot 
realize the expressions of the 
Bisis as at once poetical and 
transcendental, 209. Consider 
heaven as solid as the earth, 

209. Tell a story of a battle 
between Devas and Asiiras, 210. 
Possess knowledge, 210. Bealize 
the worldly prosperity of Aryas, 

210. Characterize a Bi«i as lean, 
long and pale, 211. Describe 
the way in which a sacrificial 
Shastra is repeated, 211. Enter- 
tain the idea of Bisi, 21 1. Igno- 
rant about the oharaoterizations 
of the Bisi^s god, 212. Their 
power increased, 213. Their 
period in the history of the 
Aryas, 21 7. The many-sided ac- 
tivities of their successors, 234. 
Their sacrificial teachings to the 
Aryas; 239. A contrast between 
them and the Buddhists of the 
Lalita-Vistar«L 241 Their view 
about a sacrifice, 256. Contrast 
between their dicta and that of 
theAchflrya8,278. Their attempt 
to explain the sacrificial rites, 
281. Their introduction of 
anthropomorphic ideas into the 
^ilosopby of the Biais, 285. 
xhe word itself formed by a 
Tftrtikai 291. Their effort to 
secure BxsIiAiaviiifdhasa. 296. 
Degenereey of the people dur- 


ing their time, 322. Composing 
Mantras, 331. Status ofShfi- 
dras in their time, 349. Their 
belief with regard to blessings, 
362. Growth of the feeling of 
exclusiveness in their time, 352. 
They inherited the pastoral life 
of the Bisis, 361. Not con- 
founded by Patanjali with Bi«is 
893k Opposition between their 
principles and those inculcated 
by the G&th&s, 444. Aryan 
civilization developed by them, 
516. 

Brahmd, plays an important part 
at the time of marriage, 127. 
Described as the first priest, 
171. Helps the sacrificer and 
his wife, 172'. The only priest 
in tlie ancient sacrifices, 175. 
Not an officiating priest in the 
now or full moon sacrifices, 175; 
Cannot perform all functions of 
a sacrifice, 176. Information about 
his duties, 208. First mention 
of him by Patanjali, 358. Dis- 
tinguished from Ksatra, 102. 

Brdhmana, the literature, des- 
cribes the contests between the 
Devas and AsurSus, 3. Works, 
comparison of them, 30. 

Br&hmana, seeks patronage from 
princes, 369. Aspires after the 
power of knowledge, 182. Not 
afraid of wielding a sword, 191. 
Fails to secure distinction, 194. 
His superiority overVaishyas or 
Shfidras, 198. His status inter- 
changeable, 198. Shrinks from 
killing an animal though it is 
his function in a sacrifice, 200. 
Develops plans of self-aggran- 
dizement, 203. The greatness 
of his influence, 204. Identified 
with Brahma, 210. Always to 
be appointed to the office of a 
house-priest, 230. An educated 
and initiated Ary a, 243. The 
history of his power of gr^ut 
importance, 343. Change in- 
troduced into his pursuits, 347. 
His pre-eminent qualifications, 
429. Orthodox, a discussion 
between him and the modem 
reformer, 474. As a teacher, 
systematized opposition to^e 
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^okf of Brlktisiitisix^ The 
teak-^ood is so oikllod lar it» 
great duralilitjr, 507, Tfc par- 
rot or tke cow ii^ so called, d08. 

Br&hmaaas, ^i^teiviog horses as 
thejr saorifljcial fee,, 16. Des- 
criDcd as ^ educated Ar^ 
thetime^ ldV. llieir famiUes, 
1791 Their power reprefeutipd, 
181. Look SDciid dis- 

tinction, 18L Wealth Is broiight 
to them by Ksatriyas, 182. 
Form the leadiug class, 191. 
Their supremacy, 196. Belong 
to the ruling class, 199. Ready 
for taking gifts, 201. Possess 
the means of a stability of 
Ksatriyas, 202, Their necessity 
at a sacrifice, 204. Described 
to be strong, 206. Theilll^wer 
consists in learning, 206, Form 
the folklore, 209. Distinguish- 
ed from Keatriyas by the an- 
cient Aryas, 217. Why alone 
allowed to perform the sacrifice? 
225. Their arrogance and ex- 
clusiveness, 232. Their quarrel 
with the chieftains and the 
lower orders, 234. Form the 
highest class, 247. Their plot 
to murder the father of Prah- 
l&da, 248. Their naramountcy 
established, 249, Tneir triumph 
over the Ksatriy as, 260. Their 
mention with respect, 257. The 
spell of their sanctity occasion- 
ally broken, 251. Objective 
method of interpretation adopt- 
ed in them, 290. Meaning of 
sacrificial treatises, 319. Sacri- 
ficial knowledge inculcated by 
them, 329. Ineir community 
a predominant Idea of the 
period, 346* Known as nobly 
born, 351. Supreme head of 
all the races, Why ? 362. Their 
enmity with the ascetics, 366. 
Their heritage the patriarchal 
system, 362, Distinction be- 
tween pater-familias and po- 
pular botra known to them 
only, 363. Thdy form one of 
the essential parts of the Aryan 
society, 363, 'fheir supremacy, 
to what condusions it leads ? 
367. Geographical nctioes ob- 
served in tiiem, 368. The learn* 


ed of them w#re ea]l# by 
name of the districi ivhere they 
resided, 375. 
wn foot JrtmiKfincfaitoi 
^82, Bistiicts in the South I 
ohcupisi by thepi, 383. TImir 
settliuon the towns with the 
other t||ree cas^ 386. Their 
social oxidization, 386. Oppo- 
sition between them and the 
Shramanas, 393. Sale in idols 
discarded by them, 393. Natural 
opponents of the Tavauas, 398. 
They recognize JBud(Uia Gou- 
tamaas a great teacher, 410. 
Buddha brought up under 
them, 412. Free-thinkers of 
the school of Koutsa, 412. Their 
conference with Bu^ha, 413. ^ 
Antagonism between them and . 
the ascetics, 416. Some of them 
accept Buddhism, 419. Cowed 
into submission by Bouddhas, 
420. Their mode of worship 
recognized by Buddha, 422. The 
learned of them the companions 
of the populace, 427. Glimpses 
of the dogma of metempsychosis 
found in them, 429. Bestowal 
of gifts on them authorized by 
the edict of Asoka, 436. Mar^ 
thi language as used by them, 
437. Their predominance awak- 
ened opposition, 444. Many of 
them revere Tukfiram's Gfitb&s, 
447. They support Brahmani- 
cal idolatry, 460. Their efforts 
to build large temples where 
heroes of Bfimfiy ana and Bbdrata 
were adored, 460. Their oppo- 
sition to the performance of a 
sacrifice by a Sbfidra prince^ 
402. Their comforts, 463, The 
kind of influence produced on 
them by Buddhism, 466. Their 
functions revived and enforced, 
469. Their works mentioped 
by Mfidhav&ch&rya, 470. They 
collected popular tales and im- 
proved their general cbfurttoter 
at the time of the decline of 
Buddhism, 472. The distinc- 
tion between them and the 
ShMnai artificial, 497. Jains 
their enemies, 498. Their 
yoke wown off by some sm«dl 
castes,^98. One of the three 
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division® erf the Aryia, 609. 
Placed by Br&htnanisxn at the 
head of society, 513. Their 
duty as priests, 514. 

BrIdiaMina-Literature, describes 
the sacriheial system, 14. Des- 
cribes Shrouta system of sacri- 
fices, 92. When produced ? 189. 
Its frequent recurrence to the 
instructive stories, 214. Exclu- 
sion from it of an^n other proof 
than what is actually seen, 219. 
The origin of the classifications, 
of five substances, 223. Its 
forming sacri- 

Bees, 351. 

Bi^hmaka prince, the ruler of 
the central division, 385. 

Br^hmanaspati, his iron-axe shar- 
pened by Tva«tri, 56. Recites 
a hymn, 67. Identified with 
Ga?japati and Brihaspati, 157. 
Represents the power of priest 
and of Brahma itself, 181. Re- 
cognized as a sacrificial god, 
280. 

Br&hmanical-literature, identifies 
Praj^pati with years, months 
and seasons, 63. 

Br§,hmanism, its rapid progress, 
462. Still very strong, 49o. Its 
vitality very great, 498. It is 
false if the Indian re-actionary 
system be false, 501. Affected 
by the British supremacy, 501. 
Its forms have frustrated the 
re-actionary movements, 502. 
The Sikhas, Jains and LingS.- 
yatas acting against it, 502. 
Divided into two sects by Shai- 
vism and Vais^iavaism, 505. 
Its revival, 513. Influence of it 
on a Bengali, 515. The upper 
classes in Mah^r&stra entirely 
under its influence, 516. 

Brahmanya, one who had adopted 
BrS/hma/iical institutions, 264. 

Brihaddevat^, the passage of, 58. 
Obseiwes a night to be attended 
with stars, 69. Describes the 
marriage of Sarawyu and birth 
of Ashvins, 59. 

Brihaspati, sung by the Aryas for 
the aid he rendera them, 118. 
Contempkied by ihe iSris, 15T. 
Xdeniafied with Iribrnanaifati 


and Ganapati^ 157. His re- 
ligious and philosophical system, 
269. Mentioned in reference to 
his teaching Indrafor a thou- 
sand years, 339. J4baii his 
follower, 449. One of the 
materialists, 472. 

Briseis, Brysis— his father, 83. 
Appears to bb Vrihi or rice, 83. 

British rule, condition of the 
pe^le before its establishment 
in Lidia, 511. They annihilated 
the political influence of the 
Mar5thds and Sikhs, 601. Im- 
proved and enlarged the means 
of communication, 501. 

Brysis, identical with Brah, 83. 
A poet, 83. 

Buddha, his chronology and its 
exact period, 316. Explana- 
tion of the term, 314. His 
knowledge in Samddhi, 417. 
Distinction between him and 
Arhat, 457. His dicta not con- 
sistent, 455. His austerities, 6 18. 

Buddha Qoutama. his teachings 
accepted by NArg^-rjuna, 452. 
The greatest and last prophet 
of the Buddhas, 241. His teach- 
ing on the subject of Nirvana 
459. Delivered his discourses 
in the popular language, 464. 
His time a period of 
the revival of poetry, 443. 
Rapid spread of his doctrines, 
433. His chronology’’ discussed 
by Tumour, 4ll. Political 
events facilitated his operation, 
418, His character, 421. His 
method for the deliverance of 
the people from the miseries 
of this life, 421. He knew hia 
difficulties, 427. Ideas generat- 
ed by his teachings, 451. His 
opposition to Vedic polity, 
4)07. The spread of his influ- 
ence, 423. His life, 410. His 
mind influenced by the state- , 
ments in the G5.thd>8, 456. His 
different statements at differ- 
ent times, 455. No inconsist- 
ency in his different state- 
ments, 457. His ideas about 
Karma and Up&d&na, 451. New 
interpretations of his dicta, 
453. State of the nation when 
he beg^Q to pSreach^ 410. 
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Early beciiisi to 0tl8ii3^i]»e |>hilo‘> 
fiophical probloii^ 418^ I^ee- 
criptioQ of t&e restless stat^ of 
the mind, *4iS. Befbre Lis 
time BrAhmiis.»45» were the only 
Guru® of dther castes, 426. 
Stability of his church estab- 
lished, 420. 

Euddha-hood, how to attain to it, 
423. 

Bouddhas, Nirv&m, the goal of 
their aspirations, 612. Simpli- 
city of their doctrines, 429. 
Their generations of Buddhas 
exerting themselves, 241. 

Buddhism, Brc^hmanical revival, 
the necessary consequence of 
its decay, 496. Its progress of 
thought and its development 
of philosophy, 316. Monastery, 
the great distinguishing feature 
of it, 314. Its intellectual re- 
volution, 313. No reference to 
it in Yoga, 306. Its action on 
the laity, 804. It is a result of 
the action and re-action of theo- 
logical and philosophical in- 
fluences, 284. tee first council 
of the monks advances its 
cause, 433. Its doctrines mys- 
tified by the difficulty as to 
the origin of Karma and Upfi- 
d4na, 451, Succeeded the 
period of metaphysical classifi- 
cations, 462. In its third period 
the pretensions of its ascetics 
were thoroughly established, 
469. The time of its dawn, 345. 
Its wonderful results due to 
what ? 463. Its influence on the 
Btfi-hruartas, 466. Its revival, 
461. it dispensed with the 
Sanskrit language developed 
and cultivatea at the time of 
Patau jali, 464. Its opposition 
to Vedic polity, 241. Abolished 
the distinction between pater- 
familias and popular Gotra, 
362. Jainism is its modern 
growth, 516. Popular tales 
listened to with eagerness at 
the period of its decline, 472. 
Characterized by the do^a of 
metempsychosis, 429. teaces 
of it abundant in the Shaiva- 
eystem, 507. Materially aided 
by the council of the monks, ' 
72 


434. The atatus of the ShMras 
was impi^oved by it, 469. How 
to apprehend a|id appreciail^ 
it 431. Respect Aown to it by ^ 
the laity in ^he Kx«Gaug(^ic ^ 
vapey, 4S4. In its time the Prilr 
krit languages mumphed over 
the SansMt, 442. It influenced 
the mind of Goutama, 488. 
Its action on Vedic polity, 403. 
Three periods of its history, 407. 
The whole system built on 
Buddha^s mental struggle 
against sin, 422. Its character- 
istic marks, 410. Its rapid 
spread due to what ? 421. 

Buddhistic, Ohaitanya, in his 
spirit of equality of all castes, 
496. Principles, of what con- 
stituted ? 424. . Rationalism, 
Goutama was influenced by it, 
488. Gfithis, remarks on, poetry 
based on them, 444. Preachers, 
the popular mind once accus- 
tomed to listen to them, 604. 

Buddhists, their identity with 
Mfidhyamikas, a keystone of 
Goldstiicker’s superstructure, 
398. Their condemnation, a 
redominant feeling of the 
ialecticians and idealists, 495. 
Sale in idols discarded by them, 
393. Serious differences among 
them settled by the convocation 
of the monks, 434. Opposition 
to them, 467. The non- Vedic 
influences exerted by them 
were overcome by the Smritis, 
468. Their grand ideal, 432. 
Mentioned by way of con- 
demnation in a system of many 
heavens and hells, 471. Smritis 
modified by their action, 468. 
Influence produced on their 
mind by reading Karma and 
Up^dfiria, 432. They systema- 
tized the forms of a controversy, 
487. Engjs^ged in the classifica- 
tion and propagation of their 
doctrines, 460. The doctrine of 
the transmigration of soul not 
developed^ ^for© them, 489. 
Their do<irine about the state 
of mind %nd soul, 488. A sect 
of dissenters, 404. 

Buddhi-taitva, what is perma- 
nent and^esseniial in man^ 310. 
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his paper on Parajany», 

48. ^ 'i , ^ I ' ' 

Bolila, his story, 177. Prevented 
from adding a Mantra, 177. 
Burmal^ Buddhist missionaries 
sent to it, 450. Spread of 
Nihilism in it, 458. Pali, its 
classical language, 463. 

CABUL, the valljy of, 179. Rain 
falls there in the month of 
Pou^a, 60. 

CSijis, discussion between them 
and the Br§,hmawaa, 499. 
Caldwell, an English author, 
attempted to investigate the 
modern Turanian dialects, 613. 
Carnatid, reference to Basva An- 
nd, a native of Kalyd?ia, Kal- 
burga, 497. 

Carpenters, do not want timber 
as there are forests in abun- 
dance, 131. 

Carpentry, necessity of its know- 
ledge, 180 

Caste, its influence, 198. 

Castes, those of the Vaishyas and 
ShOdras fixed, 198. 

Caucasus, the borders of, 25. 
Crossed by the tribe ’of the 
name of SSlva, 65. Limits the 
boundary of Ariand, 91. 
Cawnpur, included in the lower 
valley of the Gauges, 512. 
Central Asia, the native place of 
the ancient Aryas, 179. 

Ceylon, Buddhistic missionaries 
sent to it, 450, Spread of 
Nihilism in it, 458. Pali, its 
classical language, 468. 
Ohaitanya, he preached in Bengal, 
496. Called himself the Vai^- 
Tiava, 498. A popular Bengali 
preacher, 614. liis songs re- 
cited, 615. 

Chaityas, monuments, 460. 
Chdwakya, his history cannot be 
separated from that of Chandra- 
gupta, 399. 

Chandragupta, the Guptas flouri- 
shed before him, 894. His hall 
mentioned by Patanjali, 398. 
Mentioned in the Benares 
edition of Mahdbhdtya, 399. An 
isolated name, 400; 

Chdndd^, a low class, 393. 


Chaplain, ooptrolUng the plana 
and expen^ture of his chief, 
tain, being the Erst fire, 228. 
Charana, an assembly of noble 
families, 363. 

Oharana-Vyuha, written about 
the period of the Br&hma/iical 
revival, 473. 

Ch&rvdkas, the followers of 
Brihaspati, 259, 

Chaadla, an ornamental top of the 
Yflpa, 144. 

Chaturhotri Mantras, repeated by 
another Brdhmana, 194. They 
are an attempt to spiritualize a 
sacrifice, 222. 

Chdturmdsya>i«ri, compared with 
Gahanbdrs, 160. 

Chhandas, objective method of 
interpretation with reference to 
11^^290. Their supposed eternity, 

Chhandaka, Buddha’s servant, 41 3. 
ChhandQ.Bj:ahmawa, constituted 
Ydjnika, 296. 

ChBders, his view of Nirv&wa, 469. 
Chinese, their religion, 209. Their 
supposed origin from Go^ 218. 
Chitta-Vik«epa, the abstract prin- 
ciples rendered concrete, how ? 
314. 

Chivalry, a natural and necessary 
consequence of leisure and 
luxury, 11. The feeling of, 16. 
Institutions of, 17. Characte- 
rization of the feeling of, 17. 
Period of, the myths of Indra 
occurring in it, 33. Its period 
followed that of the pastoral, 
37. The state of the savages 
during its period, 37. The 
period of, 47. The period of, 51. 
The period of, 73. Engenders 
romantic love for fair ladies, 
124. The period of, 141. Pro- 
duces feelings of superiority, 
188. Its predominance, 190. 
Chivalrous phrases, 44. Aryas? 
their contest with the Mazda- 
yasnians, 51. 

Chola, an Aryan colony, 37?. One 
of the prosperous A^an settle- 
ments, 382. 

Christianity, its spread checked 
by BiAbmamsm, 498. Its zeal- 
‘ ous efforts in India nilllified by 
Brdhmii;nism; 500. 
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CiviUia'ti<ap, the ©f^ $% 

Evidence' ^ 0f ^ts 

growth, 46. Eeteeled h^ the 
Bongsof Sojr»a,61, ft» progress, 
130* ‘ ^ 

Civil w^r, its iO|. T©©k 

place aiaong Aryas thep* 
selves, i . 

Clan, a, led by a shepherd. lOi 
Clans, nmntir o^ ' formed^ by the 
Aryas, 0. Mentioned in the 
Zenddvestd, *13. Formed and 
sustained, 106. 

Clanship, the principle of, 198. 
Colebrooke, his essay on Hindu 
Astronomy, 60. 

Communion, its concrete idea 
with the BrahmavMins, 22l. 
Comparative Mythology, supply- 
ing information in evidence, 3. 
It is the only method for in- 
\estigation, 27. Proves the 
community of creed and re- 
ligious stories, 77. Correspon- 
dence to the documentary evi- 
dence, 79. 

Comparative Philology, supplies 
historical materials in abun- 
dance, 3. Supplies information 
in evidence, 3. Supports the 
theory of gradual growth of 
civilization, 70. Corresponds to 
the oral statements, 79. Shows 
that the language of Zarthu- 
stra and Aryas was the same, 
94. 

Comparative Sphagiology, investi- 
gates religious institutions. 78, 
The test of the identity of the 
Greeks, Romans, Sclaavs and 
Indian Aryas, 81. 

Confederacy, mention of it in the 
Zend&vesiA, 13. 

Cosmogony, that of Kapila, its 
principles are recited inwmritis 
and Purdnas with approval, 
494. Proves that Aryas were not 
barbarians, 1. Helped by Agni, 
47. Largely developed in the 
third period of Buddhism, 470. 

Cosmological speculations of 
Aryas, 18. Notions considerably 
advanced by the history of the 

f rowth of Aditi, 36. Theory 
eveloped by Kapila, 31 1. 


Cosmos, uftionS' ; 

Greeks about it, 36. ’ 

Cot^ iM>ruduces th!|/,th©ory^ of 
"OVipn oL mythdlto/ aS;, prii^ 
poinded by Max Mlier, 148. t 
Crao©h6Vare|!«, identical with 
Pmtijpras&dtH. 99. 

Cryses, Menical with Krisa, 83. 
Cryseis, idedlical with Km, 83, 

DA'&SAt interpreted into skill 
or handiness, 40. Allusion to his 
birth, 41. 

lDak«riarfire, the son of the sacri- 
ficer, 231. 

DaknnI, sacrificial fee, 16. 
Dak^iwligni, a fire-place allotted 
to Adlivaryu, 177. 

Darufapdni, father-in-law of 
Buddha, 413. 

Danube, on its banks the Aiyas 
established themselves, llSf. 
DS^rli-sh^ku, takes a special in- 
terest in the cultivation of 
Sanskrit learning, 499. 

Darbha, sacrificial grass brought 
home from a wilderness berore 
a sacrifice is performed, 179. 
Darbha-grass, strung together, 194, 
Darsha-pfirna-m&sa, a sacrifice 
originates in the Sth&li-p&ka, 
174. A sacrifice performed by 
every gentleman, 175. 

Damn, corresponds to Purod§.sha, 
99. 

D&sas, aborigines of the Panjab, 
112. Have no power, 113, Con- 
gregate in villages, 113. Boast 
of their personal valour,' 114. 
Drive away the cows of their 
enemy, 114. Described as dark, 
weak, and repulsjve, 114, Con- 
ceal cows of the Aryas in a cave 
out of the way, 137. 

Dasha-Hotri Mantras, a short ex- 
tract of them, 222. 

Dasharatha, obtains sons through 
the blessings of the Munis, 444, 
Dasyui, how a BrihmaTza became a 
Dasyu, 264. 

pasyu-prince, his account in the 
Shftntiparva, 254. 

Dasyns, tl^r war with the Aiyas 
ended, Driven ttwiwr by the 

Aryas, Of India, 81. The 

abori^n^^ tho Panja% 112» 
Submit!)^ to the Aryjjl^ 166. 
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Dawn-theory, its development, 72. 

De-Alvis, his view of Nirv&wa. 
459. 

Defeat-sacrifice, performed for de- 
feating the enemies, 182. 

Definition-method, its elements 
and their division, 262. A 
method of Pdnini, 266. A stand- 
point of the Aryan philosophical 
method, 272. Nature of gram- 
matical rules based on it, 273. 
As applied to the investigation 
of linguistic phenomena, 278. 

Delhi, its streets are full of Banias, 
515. 

Demon, his power, 140. 

Demosthenes, his story illustrat- 
ing the custom of shaving the 
|iead among the Greeks, ^96. 

Devadatta, his influence on the 
mind of Aj5tashatru, 418. 
Decline of his influence, 419. 

Devar&ta, the adopted Brfihmana 
boy, 370. 

Devas, their contest with Asuras, 
3. Their followers, 102. Opposed 
by the Asuras, 107. Their battle 
with the Asuras, 210. Their 
triumph over the Asuras due to 
what? 22. 

Deva-Patiils, their share in the 
sacrificial oblation, 64. 

Dhamma-Pada, no mention of, war 
with Mara in it, 446. Explained 
by some eloquent monks, 454. 
Ecstatic condition of the spirit 
not understood, 457 . 

Dharma, instruction in it, 297- 
Otherwise called righteousness, 
302. What it results in ? 307. 

DhAta, The god of stability, 22. 

Dhatu-garbhas, repositories for 
relics, 460. 

Dheds, their strange metaphysical 
questions, 464. 

Dhi«nyA-fires, explain the manners 
of priests, 143. 

DhntarAstra, a Kaurava prince, 

, 253. 

Dialectics, a pursuit of the leaders 
of society, 333. 

Digambaras, a division of Jains, 
497. , 

Dionysian mysteries, 24. 

Dionysius, described as the pro- 
ductive and ittfcoxicsiting power 
bf nature, 24 ' . 


Diti, associated with Aditi, 38. 
Substituted for Aditi, 38 Ex- 

E lained, 39. Described as full of 
error and danger, 39. Absence 
of Aditi, 39. Said to confer 
what is desirable, 40. 

DivodAsa, his reputation estab- 
lished, 122. 

Doctors of Divinity, other ser- 
vices required by the Aryan 
gentlemen, 193. Quarrel between 
themselves, 194.* 

Doctrine of moments, it is con- 
demned, 488. 

Domestic economy, proving that 
the Aryas were not barbarians, 2. 
Dramatists, common people enter- 
tained by them, 331. 

Dravy a, discussion of its nature by 
Patanjali, 299. Is real and cap- 
able of positive development, 
491. 

DuS,b, centre of, 189. 

Dvipadfl, a verse repeated by 
HotA at the time of wresting 
from the hands of Nirriti her 
cords, 211. 

Dyous-Aditi, an epithet of, 23. 
Easy to be identified with na- 
tural phenomena, 42. Eeferred 
to in the Aik-SanhitA, 42. 

EARTH, described as the mother 
by a Ai«i, 43. Called mother by 
the Greeks, 75. 

EkA^ifakA, the mother of Indra,26. 
Eilora, the god there is represent- 
ed as a patriarch, 507. 

Empire, divided into principalities, 
199. 

England, the political constitution 
of, 20. 

Englishmen, their fondness for 
ice, 147. Boast of their thought 
and action, 1 47. Consider what 
is impracticable to be absurd 
and unworthy of notice, 169. 
The pride of their gentility, 218. 
Epaminondas, his phalanx, 112. 
Euclid, his system compared to 
that of PAmni, 272. 

Europe, inhabited by the Aryas, 
66 . 

European notions, their tendency 
to drop the last vowel of a word, 
'24. Scholars, their ingenuity 
boflBled by the rationale of the 
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dauce, 188- rr^cieri: <ipbcup^ 
every place of mporiaiice ift 
India, 500- 

Europeans, fow the highest ^te 
inladia, J,86: Treat |heirskvea 
in America veiy cruelly^ 202. 
Not ' associating with suniect- 
races, 438. i 

Evangelization, that of India at- 
tempted hy European mis- 
sionaries, 500. 

Exegetic logic, developed by the 
objective method of interpreta- 
tion, 290. 

Exegetics, what demonstrates its 
employment, 359. 

FEUDAL, a community constitu- 
ted by states, 11. Oo^Weracy 
formed by the ancient Aryas, 6. 

Feudalism, the condition into 
which the Aryas passed from 
the state of agriculturists, 1. 
The necessity of encouraging its 
growth, 11. 

Feudal system, the , 190. 

Folklore, consists of hunting ex- 
peditions, 65. 

Fraternity, formed by the Aryas, 

201 . 

Fravashis, the spirits of the dead, 

101 . 

Furdusi, mentions Hoshang, 120. 

GAHANBAR, originally meant 
an house-holder, 100, Its deriva- 
tion, 100. 

Gahanbars, compare^ with Chfttur- 
mdsya-i«ri, 100., 

Gawa, how formed ? 325. 

Gana-homa, a process of Shrouta- 
system, 92. 

Ganapati, identified with Brah- 
manspati and Bribaspati, 157. 
A name of Brahma^aspati, 325. 

Gandharvas, sell Soma, 146. 

Gariap^^Aas, they are ancient* 325. 

Gang, a, formed by the ancient 
Aryas, 7. Formed by the Aryas 
to defend themselves from any 
danger or for kijling a wild 
animal for food, 8. Of hunters, 
10 . 

Gang^, first wife of Shantanu, her 
children excluded from the 
throne, 253. 


Gange^l the pokier of the Aryas 
on its banks, 18. Its banks 
occupied by |ho Aryt^ 116. 
mentioned in the Vedas, 16|. 
>The .valleys of, not occupied by 
the Arjfas, 168. Plains of, 179. 
The Ary as ooci^ her fertile 
valleys# 376. Distinction be- 
^twecu her valley and that of 
-the Godavari, 378. Aryan settle- 
ments on her banks, 379. The 
rising plain between her and 
the Jamna, 380. Great progress 
of the Aryas living on her 
banks, 381. The wife of Shiva, 
506. Together with the moun- 
tain Himalaya personified by 
the non-Aryas, 507. 

Gangetic valley, all the monas- 
teries in it not equally inspired 
by Buddhistic doctrines, 438» 
Divided into two parts, 51 2. 

Gdrhapatya, domestic fire-place,. 
16. Fire kindled in the morn- 
ing, 93. The fire produced by 
friction is mixed with that al- 
ready kindled, 61. A fire-place 
allotted to a Hotri, 177. The 
wife of the sacrificer, 231. 

Garothmftn, a Zendic name for 
the Supreme Spirit, 153. 

Ganitmfin, a name of the Sup- 
reme spirit, 153. 

G^thfis, repeated by the successor® 
of bards who go about singing of 
the greatness of their gods, 178- 
Not to be distinguished from 
their stories, 214. Their dis- 
tinct mention, 327. Listened 
to with eagerness by Buddha A 
disciples, 425. Always sung by 
the monks, 426. Sung by the 
non-Aryas, 441, They are re- 
actionary, 445. Of TukarSma, 
Feelings of the Pandits on hear- 

^ ing them, 447. Statement in 
them about a man of wisdom, 
455. 

Gaus-hudhfio, corresponds to Go- 
dugdha, 99. 

G&us Jivya, represents fresh milk 
and clarified butter, 99. 

Gavisti, a word for battle, 69. 

Gaya, chiracterized as an evil 
spirit, Ito4. Pronounces Gaya- 
Sukta obtains favour of the 
Vishve|evas, 217, ^ot; noticed 
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though in Arjftvarta, 382. A 
pldoe of importance In the 
Buddhistio period,, 367. A 
place where Buddha’s disciples 
acquired a reoog^ized position 
in society, 419* Specially 
noticed and exalted with respect 
to idol worship, 471. 

G^yatri, Asuri, a Yedic met^ 
compared with t^t of Zendic, 
96. 'Dndertakes’ to procure 
Soma for gods, 213. 

Gayomarthan, hk story> is men- 
tioned in the Veda, 104. 

Germanic, tribes followed by the 
Greeks, 73. 

Ckrman, considered as the abori- 
gines of their country, 74. Wor- 
ship T^r, the god of war, 74. 

Germany, penetrated by the Aryas, 

66 . 

Girija, the son of Babhru, 194. 

Gibbon, his description of the de- 
generate Romans, 238. 

God&vari, her banks fertile, 378. 

Goddesses, the modesty of, 16. 

Go-doha, an important part of 
every sacrifice, 136. 

Gods, create the universe by means 
of a sacrifice, 151. Do not acknow- 
ledge ludra’s right of leadership, 
198. 

Go-dugdha, corresponds to Qaus- 
hudh&o, 99. 

Goldstiicker, his speculation as to 
the myth of Asnvins, 58. His 
explanation of the Ashvins, 63. 
One of the learned savants, 403. 

Gonarda, a town, 386, 

Gonds, out of the pale of the Mos- 
lems, and the Brahmawas, 617. 

Gopfi, wife of Buddha, 413. Her 
uneasiness at Buddha’s pensive- 
ness of mind, 415. 

Gotra, formed by the patriarchal 
system of government, 360. 
What it induded, 361. Ita* 
real meaning, 364. 

Gotras, their catalogue in the 
Shrouta Parishis^a, 473. 

Gotra-system, the, its origin in 
the division of the Aryas into 
clans, 12. 

Gouda BIAhlpa?^a, ruling over the 
Gurjara, 516, 

Goutama^ dlir^Mni^ hia 

dialectic an^ the modem 


grammar, 290. Hia reference 
to Yoga supports the giveit 
chronological order, 305. His 
refutation of the doctrine of 
Mim&nfs, 312. Could not sanc- 
tion the proposition of Mimdin- 
sakas about the signifioant 
power of a word, 488. His 
polemical method, 498. A logi- 
cian, the two feelings common 
to him, which ? 495. 

Goutama Buddha,his contest with 
Satan, 92. Teaches religious 
dogmas, 169. Existence of 
P&taliputra before him, 387. 
The leading officers of Govern- 
ment, his disciples, 434. 

Goutamas, their clans, 122. Real 
essence of the Aryan Society, 
363. 

Govind, a teacher, his doing in 
the Panjab, 514. 

Grahasth&hrama, one of the four 
stages of the life, 513. 

Granths, supplies the place of the 
Alkuran, 615. 

Grivas, stones, 100. 

Greeks, their notions enlarged 
when th^ conquered and ex- 
plored different countries, 35. 

Greeks, 69. Leave their native 
country, 73. Look on the gods 
as their ancestors, 74. Imagine 
that one of the races of man 
sprang from Ash-trees,77. Sacri- 
fieialsystem exactly corresponds 
to that of the Indiah Aryas, 

83. Resemble Indian Aryas, 

84. Conquer Asia, 146. Their 
stories narrated, 209. In nam- 
ing the gods of other nations 
they proceeded in the same way 
that the ancient Aryas did, 506. 
Yavanas identified with them, 
359. Persecuted their national 
leaders, 396. Their history 
proves the energy of the Aryas 
to work out a polity, 501. 

Gb*ihya-Sfitra mentions sixteen 
rites, 128, Describes the Con- 
struction of a house in all its 
details, 133. 

Grihya-Sfitras, the rites taught in 
them are observed by the 
Marilth&s, 516. 

_ ai-Kunda, a hearth re- 
quired in the SthS.liplka, 171. 
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Gnhyi-SanstliAi, ^ies^rilMl, 174. 
Besoril^eii msMoe, 

174. ; ' ' 

Grihya-rites, Taiftras ay© tacked 
to them»4704 

Griiam, on kiw of, $3. Connects 

Tuiseo witli Tin, 74* Supposes 
that the Isoaevonefi lived near 
the Bhine, 77. 

Grote, his history of Gjreece, 24. 

Gujaratha, its natives influeneed 
by the spirit of Jaiulsm, 616. 

GuTia, discussion of it by Patanjali, 
299. Is real and capable of 
positive development, 491. 

Gupta-rfe&s, those of Pdtaliputra 
were Mouryas, 394. 

Gurjars, their land found in RAja- 
put&na, 512. Residents of the 
Chambal valley, 615. * 

Gurus, teachers, 280. 

Guru Govind improved the book 
called Grantha, 496. 

HAOMA, a plant, its juice ex- 
tracted, 100. 

Hari, worshipped by the lower 
orders in Bengal, 615. 

Harishchandra, his story, 41. Re- 
ference to Indra as appeared 
to his son, 41. Alludes to the 
Yavanas and Kambojas, 396. 

Hellenes, their colony, 395. 

Hellespont, crossed b> a tribe, 66. 
So named on account of its being 
the high way of the Aryas, 67. 
Crossed by i 3 .ryas who remem- 
bered their former institutions, 
67. 

Hermlnones, originated from the 
three sons of Manus, 76. Derive 
their names from Irmin, 77. 

HMmb&, a non-Aryan wife of 
Bhima, 253. 

Hierarchy, the first period of the 
ancient history of India when 
it did not exist, 346. 

Himalayas, tracts about the foot 
of, occupied by the Aryas, 167. 
Limits tne plains of the Indus 
and the Ganges, 179. The nor- 
thern boundary of Aiy&varta, 
380. Personified by the non- 
Aryas, 607. 

Hindus of 8iiidba> woX^hip the 
Indus, 1I7« 


Hinkap^ a . my 
Mantras, 102, 

Hiouen Thsanfi^ a di8tim|hiBhed 
Chinese tmvSier, 467. fiis tta- 
vek in ind’a, 613. 

Hirawy|fe“Kashi|m, his son's stoiy, 
248. A victim to the Aryan 
polities, 250. 

piraayikaa, how humiliated, 247. 
A victim to the inlsrigues of 
Aryan polities, 250. 

Historical theory, explains the 
mythology of different nations,4. 

Homer, his story of the Greeks or 
the ^ais, 208. 

Hoshang, identical with Shuana, 
. 120. A Persian name which is 
assumed by the Parsis in 
Western India, 120. 

Hot4, recites Mantras for all sacri- 
fices except the Agni^toma, 13. 
Identical with Zaota, 99. Re- 
peats hymns at a sacrifice, 154. 
Invokes the gods, 177. His firo 
place is G5rEapatya, 177. Re- 
quired for invoking gods, 176. 
Invites gods and recites Puronu- 
vfikyS, 154. Addresses the seven 
deities, 204. Recites Mantras 
in a loud and strong voice, 205. 
Possesses the power of injuring 
his enemy, 205. Places the 
vital airs in the head of the 
sacrifice, 205. Stands behind 
the S§,ma-singers in a sacrifice, 
206. Information about his 
duties, 208. Places a two-legged 
sacrificer, 210. 

Hot5 priests, recite the Mantras 
at a sacrifice, 12. 

Hotri, his presence necessary at 
the time of periodical sacrifices, 
128. 

Hourvatat, identical wjth Svar- 
gatva, 98. 

Hudson, English institutions estab- 
lished on its banks, 22* 

IGNIS, Roman name fqr Agni, 
72. 

IksvSiku, the first founder of the 
lunar dynasty, 448. 

Iliad, gilf'es description saori- 
fiojal fites, 81. 

India, entered by the Aryas, 36. 

Indian fpironology) its exIenSN^ 

evidsigi^, 276. 
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Indra, national god^bia impoftance, 
19. The god of the Aryas, 21. 
Often mentioned in the jBik- 
Sanhita, 22, Described as an 
Aditya, ^3. Concealed by his 
mothers, 23. His contrast with 
Bakxos, 24. His fondness for 
Soma, 24 . The personification 
of Afflatus, 25. Not a god at 
first, 25. Shares a feast with 
the Maruts, 26. Kills his father, 
26. Origin of his myth, 27. 
The wild tribes andd!ndra, 27. 
The piece of land on which 
Soma plant grows is his mother 
and the plant itself is his father, 
23. Described as the energy 
which the Soma-drink produces, 
28. Used in the sense of energy, 
28. What is seen by him 1 28. 
The sign of, 28. What is 
accepted by him? 28. What 
is created by him ? 28. Des- 
cribed as the spirit which the 
Soma-juice produces, 28. What 
is given by him ? 28. His 
interpretation supported, 29. 
Notions about him are modi- 
fied, 29. Birth of, 29. Descri- 
bed as a fierce individual, 29. 
His power, 29. Eepresented as 
sharpening his weapon, 30. 
Strong men possessed of his 
spirit, 30. His triumph, 31. 
His power believed in, 31. His 
war with Vrittra, 31. Over- 
comes Vrittra, 31, Said to 
have a patriarchal family, 32. 
Loses his anthropopathic cha- 
racter, 32. Sung by a shepherd, 

32. Identified with one\s wife, 

33. The god of the K^atiiyas, 
33. His myth modified, 33. 
His warlike character described, 
33. Exalted into a king, 33. 
His helmet mentioned, 34. His 
notions defined, 35. Becomes 
a deity of power and victory, 
85. Described as the god of 
war and victory, 85. Appear- 
ing in the disguise of a 
Br4hma>ia, 4. A hymn pro- 
duced for him, 41. Supersedes 
Agni, 47. V^yu mentioned 
along With him, 47. Euled oyer 
Maruts a cotoj^nion, 
Touches the sky, 48, 57. His 


prayer corresponds to that of 
the Shrotriyas, 81. Abhorred 
by the Mazdaya^nians as a bad 
power, 98. His contest with 
Tvastri, 104. Magnified by the 
Aryas, 107. Sung by the 
Aryas for the aid he renders 
them, 118. Specially invoked, 
128. Overcomes Vritra and 
brings down rain, 140. Be- 
comes the creator of the 
universe, 147. Kills Vritra, 
147. Aids more than fifty 
Aryan leaders against their 
enemies, 147. The god of the 
Aryas, 162. Prayed to in time of 
danger, 187. His beloved wife, 
196, 207. Animals killed for 
him ill sacrifice, 466. 

Indr5.m, the wife of Indra, 34. 

Indriya, described by Pfinini, 28, 
The history of it supports the 
interpretation of the word 
Indra, 29. 

Indus, on the banks of, the Aryas 
sung, 94. Crossed by the Aryas 
under different leaders, 108. 
Its valleys are occupied by the 
Aryas, 116. Worshipped by 
the Hindus of Sindha, 117. 
Plains of, 179. The Aryas 
fought their way in her valley, 
369. Deserts lying between 
her and Jamna, 376. 

Inferior Aryas, their analogy to 
serpent iJwis, 215. 

Infinite, the process for the reali- 
zation of its conception, 36. 

IngSBVones, derived their name 
from Yngiiio, 76. Originated 
from the eons of Manus, 76. 

Invasion, of India, 2. Of the 
Pan jab, 46. 

Invocations, in the jRik-Sanhitfi, 2. 

Iran, Indian Mahomedans came 
from it, 1 70. 

Irmin, a Saxon god, 77. 

Irmino, the third son of Manus, 
77. 


Iscoevones, originated from the 
three sons of Manus, 76, 
Supposed to live near theBhine, 


Isco, identified with Askr, 76. 
I«^i^ known to the Zend4vest4, 99. 
I«fis, form the Agnw^oma, 175. 
A series of small sacrifices, 175. 
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Italy, ei^red by the hym^ 86. 

ItiWsa-Puidwsn, i^^he 

works called Brfihmajmti) 4^* 
Izeshne, a cerem<^Ey bf the Bftrsis, 
99. , j : 

Izha, the name bf Earth, lOl. 


jIbALL hi* ignoranoe aa to %ho, 
hia father was, S55. Eefc^encd 
to the dialogue between him 
and Rltma,. 449. 

Jacob Grimm, his collection of 
corresponding Teutonic words, 
74. 

Jaimini, reference to a passage 
quoted by his commentators, 
42. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of his system, 288. The 
author of the First MilQn4ns&, 
305, Stigmatized as « an 
atheist in the Padma^Furd^na, 
471. Preceded Goutama, Ka- 
Ti&da and others, 487. His 
philosophical system referred to 
by Kapila, 494. 

Jains, to be found throughout 
the whole of India, 497. How 
they seceded from Br&hmanism, 
502. 

Jamadagni, insulted and killed 
by a K«atriya, 250. 

Jamna, the valley o( not occu- 
pied by the Aryas, 168. The 
coimtry between her and the 
Ganges occupied by the Aryas, 
$69. Allusion to the desert lying 
between her and the Indus, 376. 
Its valley, 512. E&ma and 
Kri^na worshipped in her 
valley, 614. 

Janaka, his mention in the 
Chh5.ndogya, 448. 

Janamejaya, his gifts, 216. The 
story of his sacridee, 233. 

Jan4sas, next to warriors and 
priests, 130. 

J&nashruteya, a learned man and 
his story, 217. 

J&ts, out of* the pade of the 
Moslems and the ^dhmanas, 
617. 

Jaxartes, a river, ijong the hanks 
of which the -%7as foitn a 
community, 89. valley of, 91. 

Jehovah, spoken of in a variety 
of ways in the Jewish scrip- 
tures, 138. 
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Jews, are |hey idolaters ! 10A 

. Their r^lMon referred to, 2SI09. 
Meationei in reference to 
l^riseeSj 419. 

Jndna'*Bhkta., mentions the four-^ 
fold division of priestfiL 179. 

Jndpa^a, introductioh of the 
subject qf what is called intor- 
pretang Pdnini by P4»ini 
alone, 274. 

Jndpakas, not developed by one 
or two generations of people, 
331. 

Jove, described as a destructive 
deity, 84. 

Julian, compares popular songs of 
the Germans to the cries of 
birds of prey, 76. 

Julius Oeesar, his modest opinion 
of his own work, 329. 

Jupiter, the father of Hvous, 
83. 

KA, mentioned as the Sun in the 
Zend&vestd, 156, A pronoun — 
the interpretation put upon it 
by the Brahmavddins, 221. 

Kabira, a popular Mahomedan 
preacher, 614. His doctrines 
destructive, 616. 

Kachchha, Kutch, 372, 

Kaivalya, this Y(^a doctrine not 
hinted at, 290. The fourth P4da 
of Yoga Sdtras, 310. 

K&lakavana, Eastern boundary of 
the Ary&varta. 380. 

KS.lapaka, a SbAkhd of the Yeda, 
297. 

Kdl&shoka, cannot be distin- 
guished from ilshoka, 434. 

K^hana Pandit, author of a part 
of Rfijatarangiral, 467. 

Kali, one <if the sacred seers, 328. 

Kalpa, Sdtrakdras, its authors, 
303. 

Kalpa-SOtras, also taught to pu- 
pils, 296. Some of them known, 
326. 

Kamandklu, a jar, 294. 

Kamhojas, mentioned in Harivan- 
sha with regard to their cus- 
tom of sharing, 396. 

Kamboja# Aiyan colony, 372. 

Ktoptla, podem Cabul, $7$. 

Kftmyesris, perfonhed ^equentiy, 
185 . 

■ I 
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JBlan&da, liis dialectics, S!90. A 
philcsojiher, 2^8. His meaning 
of the Word Buddhi, 289. His 
system in conjunction with that 
of Goutama, 804. His reference 
to Yoga, 805. Stimatized as an 
atheist in the Padma-PuiAna, 
471. His' system s^erseded 
that of Kapila, 488. His divi- 
sion of Br&hmanas into false 
and real, 489. His comparison 
with P4nini elicits the salient 
points of his system, 489. On 
what does he found the 
authority of the Vedas? 490. 
Originates a transcendentalism, 
491. Comparison of his analysis 
with that of P&wini, 492. What 
is his system ? 493. His formal 
logic, 493. A philosophical school 
referred to by Kapila, 494. A 
logician, the two reelings com- 
mon to him, 495. 

K&neufft, its position between the 
sea-coast and upper Tungabha- 
dr4, 513. 

K&nadd.s, their character describ- 
ed, 516. 

Kftnchl, known to Patanjali, 382. 

Kanva, the chief of the clan called 
Kanvas, 44. 

Kanvas, Aryan clan, 122. Real 
essence of the Aryan society, 
363. 

Kap&la, a potsherd on which a 
eake is baked, 172. 

Kapila, his system, 304. Refers 
to all antecedent systems, 805. 
His system characterized by 
the spirit of ^ious andexhaus^ 
tive division of a principle, 463. 
His system simple imd meagre^ 
463. Stigmatized as on atheist 
in the Padma-PurftTia, 471. Ex- 
clusively engaged in excogita- 
tion, 493. His idea about 
Puruaa or the ideal power, 494. 
Inculcated scepticism, 494. An 
idealist — ^tbe two feelings com- 
mon to him, 495. His frequent 
reference to the Veda, 495. 

Kapila Vadtu, 413. 

K&rikH ot^rwise called Shloka- 

its effect, 247# 


Karma, its definition and explanav 
tion, 431. An active principle, 
451. Relation between it and 
IJpfidfina, 451 Necessarily pro- 
duces its effects, 457. Its effects 
cannot be nullified, 457. When 
in its third stage, must run its 
course, 468. 

Karma-Mlmfinsfi, conflict between 
it and the Yoga, 284 

K4^ya, its meaning according to 
Pfinini, 855. 

Kfishakritsna, a reference to him 
by Bfidar&yana, 298. His men- 
tion by Patanjali supports the 
given chronological order, 304. 
A treatise on MlmAnsfi, 305. 

K^hikAvritti states that Indra 
signifies the soul or Atm&, 29. 
Vfirtikas in it same as those in 
the PAf4a, 330. A commen- 
tary on P&mni— allusion to 
Yavanas in it, 396. Comparison 
of its different copies estab- 
lishes what proposition? 399. 
Though it follows Mah&bh&^ya, 
makes some changes, 400. 

Kashmir, a part of v filhika, 400. 
A district to the North-west of 
Hindustban, 386. Spread of 
Nihilism in it, 458. 

EAshyapa, his discourses, 328. 

Kashyapas, the hereditary priests 
of Janamejaya, 233. 

Kii^^aka, a Shakhd of the Veda, 
297. 

Katydyana, a school-maD, 261. 
Regulation by him of the forma- 
tion of names and terms, 291. 
Scholasticism flourished in his 
time, 292. State of theology 
and literature in his time, 293. 
Reiterates the phraseology of 
Pratishakhyas, 330. Scholastic 
distinctions made when he 
flourished, S30. .Arawyaka-litera- 
ture reaped in his time, 381. 
Lived about a hundred years 
before Patanjali, 332. Notices 
the changes in the system of ac- 
centuation, 339. Time of his 
appearance, 346. Reference to 
his distinction between Yajna 
and Kratu, 353. His definition 
of the word Ahinsfi, 356. 
Nice distinctions with regard 
to the use of ammd food be- 





gstt ite be made.^ 1^ “tune, 
368. Chiuigt i|itrbdacea m tbe 
society in nistimf) 861. Notices 
patriarchal do^enoratiipii in k 
V&rtika, 362^ B^preBeptativc of 
the Bcholaftfc period^ 364 The, 
great desert received a name, 
at his time, 876. ,His meatioti 
of the , country of no rites, 378. 
Places for permanent ;cdouiza- 
tionin his time, 3706" <^ogra- 
phical notices in his work, 887. 
Never mentions Yavanas, 396. 
The school of thinkers attract- 
ing special attention, 408» 

Kava-us corresponds to K&vya- 
Usana, 104. 

Kava^a-Aildjfa, his learning puts 
Br^hmanas to shame, Men- 
tioned in the Aitai^a-Br&h- 
mana, 440. 

Kavert, its bank fertile, 378* 
Its valley excluded from the 
Aryavarta, 386. Its lower valley 
occupied by the Tamil race, 
612. 

Kerala, one of the powerful Aryan 
settlements, 382. 

Keresaspa, identical with KrishA 
va, 104. 

Khao?apa, distinguished from 
P4^hara, 30. 

Khanc^ika, his discourses, 326. 

Khsha^ta, identical With Kseta, 

102 . 

Kosala, an Aryan colony, 372. 

Kouplna, its meaning according 
to P|,wini, 365. 

Kou.9tobl, a town, 386* 

Koushika, his doctrines, 328* 

Kou^itakas, differ from Paingyas, 
198. 

Koutsa, leader of the rationalists 
in Ydska^s time, 41. A theologi - 
cal teacher mentioned by 
Pdnini, 290, A propoundei* of 
sacrificial dogmas, 310. The 
authority of the Vedas, 408. 

Kri^a, identical with Cryses, 83. 

Krimn, the Sanskrit form of 
Krisa, 83. 

Krishanu, a guardian of Soma, 
213. 

Knsh^sva, identical with Kare- 
saspa, 104. 

Kmi, identical with Cryseis, 
83. 


Ktisn&y mn of ITashttil zhen*^ 
tioned in the Chchfilndogya, 

r L The sea4 of his folloitos 
MatkurA 614 Wcmshipp^ 
in (3njai4tha, 516. 

Kru^i, #ext to warriniJS 
130. 

Kny4> apiliaction, 290. 

Ksaua- VAda^ a controversy in 
Ancient Indian philosophy, 3 12* 
Kaatra, distinguished from Brah- 
ma, 102. The status of a 
Kaatriya, 198. The power of 
Kaatriyas consists in bravery* 
206. Its followers, 225. 

Kaatriya, playing at dice with his 
family, 16. Drives in a splendid 
chariot, 33* Allusion to his 
remark, 34. Performs a sacrifice 
for wealth, 182. Not ashamed 
of tilling the ground, 191. His 
status interchangeable, 198 His 
superiority over Vaishyas and 
Shfidras, 198. Is a Eajfi, 199. 
Meant Kaattra, 201. Enjoys the 
royal power, 201. His stability 
possessed by the Br&hmawas, 
202* Exalts any body he likes, 
203. Differences between him 
and the Brfihmana, 224. His 
simplicity and knowledge as 
comparea to the intelligence of 
the Br&hmawa, 224. How and 
when allowed to share in the 
sacrifice, 226. How destroyed 
by the fires — when angry with 
him, 231. One of the upper 
classes, 360. His encroachment 
on the dignity of a BrMamawa, 
351. Thinking for himself and 
setting himself up a teacher, 
409. 

K«atriya-prince, his court, 203, 
Ksatriyas, compared to Indra in 
riches, 33. Compared to Indra 
in power, 33. Their favourite 
weapons, 34. Developed into 
princes, 169. Their families, 179. 
Boast of their bravery, 186. 
Their tendency to deveidp into 
princes^ 198. Belong to the 
ruling class, 199. Drive in 
rattling canines, 199. Make a 
parade of their influence, 200* 
Anxiotie to consolidate their 
power,: 202. Subordinate to 
priest^ 206. Their power con- 
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sists in !)ravery, 206. Their in- 
iitruction in the Aehftrya-period, j 
214, How reckoned inferior to i 
the Brahma^za^ 227. Their rup- 
ture with the Bx&hmanas, 232. 
Domineered over by the Br&- 
hmana8,247. Their humility not 
complete, 249. PossessiDg no 
power over the Brlhmawas, 250. 
The spell of their valour oc- 
casionally broken, *251. Their 
civil -wars, 251, Their expedi- 
tion into the South, '251. Aban- 
don the pleasures of this life 
and seek to obtain salvation, 
265, One of the first three 
classes, 267. One of the es- 
sential parts of the Aryan so- 
ciety, 363. Those of the time 
of Fanini established colonies 
and became RajAs, 881. Their 
magnificent palaces, 385. Their 
congregations in the towns with 
the other three castes, 385. 
true— the time^ when they 
flourished in the Ary^varta, 403. 
Support Brahmawical idolatry, 
460. Their functions revived 
and enforced, 469. One of the 
three divisions of the Aryas, 609. 

K«attra, meaning of the word 
Ksatriya, 201. 

K^ayatra, signifies a protector of 
a house, 102. 

K«ema, inherent stability, 285. 

Kuhn, explaining Vedic My- 
thology by his meteorological 
theory, 6. His meteorological 
theory, 6. His storm-theory, 
69. 

Kubfi, recognized as a feminine 
deity, 64. 

Kumarila Bhaif^a ridiculed Smritis 
and sought to undermine their 
authority, 470. 

Ku«</a, a hearth, 176. 

Kuneiaa, added to the new or full 
moon sacrifice, 176. 

Kfirma, legend of and its analysis, 
247. 

Kurus, leaders of the people in 
their time, 369. Panjjab their 
place of habitation, 372. The 
time when they abounded in Ma- 
thura, 40^ Nmrthem, located 
on the Pai§ab-8i<l« of the Himil- 
laya, 373. 


Kfima&n^a-homa, a process in 
the Shrouta^system, 92. 

LAERTES, father of Ulysses, 77. 

Lalita-VistaTa, Englishmen cdl it 
a romance, 410. Gives the life 
of Buddha Qoutama, 410. Nar- 
rates stories of ascetics, 417. 
Translation of one of its pass- 
ages, 482. The language at its 
time began to deviate from the 
classical Sanskrit, 446. Bears out 
the testimony that Buddha made 
diiFerent statements at different 
times, 455. Statement in it 
about Shfikya, 314. Its age suc- 
ceeded by that of the Dhamma- 
pada, 435. Its statement about 
M4ra or Satan, 243. Its state- 
ments summed up, 459. Refers 
to a materialistic system, 450. 

Linga, in worshipping Shiva, water 
must be poured on it, 606. 

Linga- Purina, exaggerates the 
power of Shiva, 514. 

Ling&yatas, those who wear the 
badge of Shiva on their body, 
497. How they seceded fi*om 
Buddhism, 502. 

Literature, what did it include ? 
334. 

Lokas, three in number, 209, 
Seven in number, 210. 

Lopa, disappearance, 268. 

Lucknow, included in the lower 
valley of the Gauges, 512. 

MACHIAVELI, an Italian politi- 
cian, 258. 

M&dhava, identifies Nwrigrl with 
Aditi, 26. 

Madhv3.ch5rya, organized a sect 
of those who were dis- 
satisfied with Shaivism, 403. 
He interprets the Sfitras of 
B&dar&yana into his system 
of theism, 495. 

M&dhav&ch&rya, speaks vaguely 
on the subject of PurAwaa, 470. 

MMhavas4yan^h4rya, successor 
of Shankar&ch&rya, his commen- 
tary on the Vedas, 603. 

Ma^uparka, food, 19G. 

Madhya-desha, defined and dis- 
tinguished from Brahmavaiia, 
469. 



MMhyimikas, a class olTBMiihtsts 
aud foiindeJMCf a 
sophy> 312. Of BatatijalL their 
connection and . ideniincatioh 
^ith those d NIrg&ijuna, 390. 

Mi^hyamikdoi^ refers to central 
tov?ns or Grilhas^ 897. > 

Madra,regular kingdoms organized 
in it, 369. Its settlers 3ie 
vas, 877. Its Ksatriya prince, 
385. 

Madras, Panjab, their place of 
dwelling, 372. Northern, located 
on the Panjab side of the Hima- 
laya, 373. 

Magadha, Aryan colony, 372, 
Ajd.tashatru its king, 438. 

Maghavan, changed intoBhagavan, 
23. 

Magna-charU, its importance in 
the study of English history, 20. 

Mah&bh&rata mentions tribes, 13. 
The greatest literary composi- 
tion of the BrahmavAdins, 234, 
A source of historic iniormation, 
240. Instances therefrom to 
support the author’s view, 255. 
Originally consisted of five thou- 
sand Shlokas, 338. Its heroes 
worshipped, 460. The stories in 
it reiterated and enlarged, 471. 
Mention of the Yavanas in it, 
395. Its heroes elicit great in- 
terest, 514. Its period famous 
for the wars of the Kurus, 261. 

MahAbhfifiya, a great scholastic 
disquisition, 292. That of Patan- 
jali, » 303. Of Patanjali, an 
encycloj>«dia of philosophy and 
literature of the time, 333- Ee- 
fers to pastoral habits, *348. 
Makes no allusion to GayA and 
Edjagriha, 387. Conclusion 
drawn from its examination, 
390.An examination of its copy, 
399. Comparison of different 
copies establishes whatP 399. 
Eevival of its study, 400. Its 
general attitude towards the 
Shddras, 402. Eevival of its 
text in Kashmir, 403. 

MahAnadt, her valley Qccupied by 
JaganuAtha, 515. 

MahAjanika-element, spoken of 
by KAtyAyana, 346. 

MahArA«)fra, plateaus of, 39. The 
influence of the preaching of 


Chaitsiiya rapidly spread into 
this country, 497 

M|hArA«M, the language was 
iiaterially aided in its, develop- 
ment by PAIi, 463. 

MahArs, their strange metaphy- 
sical questio > js, 464. 

MahAvai|(W), Tumour’s introduc- 
^ tion to it, 411. 

MaliAvrata, a sacrifice in which 
priests take their seats on a 
beautiful swing, 188, 
MAheshvarAni-SStrAm, composed 
by a person named Shiva, 506. 
Mahomedanism, withstood by 
Hinduism, 500. Taught the 
Bengali to shut up his women 
in his house, 515. 

Mahomedans, come into India, 
170. Their religion, 209. Great 
opponents of BrAhmanism, 498. 
Maidens, remain unmarried, 124. 
MaitrA-Varuwa, described as the 
mind of the sacrificial person, 
220 . 

MaitrAyanaka, name of an Aryan 
settlement, 373. 

Makha, a name of a sacrifice oc- 
curring in the iiik-SanhitA, 21. 
Malayalam, the race occupying 
the sea-coast about Travancore, 
512. 

Malay ats, their character describ- 
ed, 616. 

Malinda, converted to his own 
opinions by NAgAijuna, 452. 
Malva, the natives under the 
influence of Mahomedanism 
and BrAhmamsm, 616. 

Manas, KanAda’s definition of it, 
800. 

Mandats, the first, describes 
Indra as carrying an iron 
weapon, 30. I'he ninth enu- 
merates the qualities of Soma, 
137. 

Mannus^ son of Tuisco, 74. Deriv- 
ed froin the root man to mea- 
sure, to thinky 75. His three 
sons, 76. Mentioned by Tacitus, 
76. His second son. His third 
son, 77w 

MantraSj verses, which HotA 
priest incites at a sacrifice, 12. 
Given ii the Taittirlya-SanhitA 
and td-be recited by a HotA 
priest, tl3. Their recitation on 
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behalf of ladies in a soft voice, 
16. Composed in the rainy 
season, 62. Overcome demons, 
140. Interpreted into a sacri- 
ficial formula, 154 Their ad- 
dition and accommodation in 
sacrifices, 177. Bepeated by 
Aitasha, 194 Their former 
power, 204. Fulfil any desire, 
205. Identicsd with a thunder- 
bolt, 205. Described as wea- 
pons, 206. Their use by the 
i2i«is, 279, Their • power to 
bringdown rain, 297. Sacri- 
ficial knowledge inculcated by 
them, 329. Contradistin- 
guished from the Tantras, 476. 

Mantra- vid, a theologian, 255. 

Manu, a royal 58. Identifica- 
tion of, 59. Boundaries of 
Aryavarta fixed in his time, 
380. 

Manufactures are liberally patro- 
nized, 125. Show great pro- 
ess in civilization, 130. 
lus, the ancestor of the Manu- 
shyas, 75. 

MAra, a person in Buddhism re- 
sembling Satan, 314 Buddha^s 
fear of him, 421. The vivid 
impression of his power, 424. 
Subjugation of him by Buddha, 
432. Military operations against 
him only recited, 446. 
Spiritual war with him gra- 

. dually ceased, 445. Description 
of a war with him, not realiza- 
tion of it, 452. Overcome by 
Buddha, 452. His power not 
preached to the people by 
the Buddhists, 461. Montm 
knew not his power, 462, 

Mar^thas, Vi^/Wala, their cele- 
brated deity, 23. Their systema- 
tized opposition to the Maho- 
medan conquerors, 239. Those 
in the Tamil country use Tamil 
words, 438. Occupy the valley 
of the upper Godavari, the 
Kri«wa, and the Tungabhadrfi, 
512. 

Marj^llya, sacrificial room of the 
priests, 143. 

Marriage-gifts, paraded in a pro- 
cession, 190, 

Martin 93. His translation 
of a passage, 230. 


Maru, the Aiyan name for the 
desert of Hajaputfinfi, 376. 

Maruts, killers accompanying 
their leader in a hunting expedi- 
tion, 25. Aid Indra, 30. Become 
companions of Indra, 32. Lose 
their anthropopathic character, 
32. Vd.yu as mentioned along 
with them, 4. Described to 
have associated with rain, 47. 
Praised rain, 48. Described as 
representing the variety of at- 
mospheric phenomena, 48, 207. 

MathurA, a town of the Kurus, 
386. A city strongly influenced 
by Brfihmanism, 514. 

Mfiy&devt, mother of Buddha, 411. 

Max Muller, his solar system, 5. 
His principles of the solar 
theory of mythology, 716. His 
views about Aditi, 35. Des- 
cribes the nature of the process 
of the conception of the In- 
finite, 86. Remarks that 
Aditi was the original reading, 
38. His speculation as to the 
myth of Aahvins, 58. His 
evidence in support of his 
‘‘dawn theory,’^ 58. Classifies 
the materials of Bopp’s Com- 
parative Grammar, 68. A quota- 
tion from his Chips from a Ger- 
man Work-shop, 69. His 
etymology of the word Duhitar 
(daughter) oonfinaas the state- 
ments about the pastoral period, 
69 . His testimony to the theory 
of gradual growth, 70. His 
attempt to open a new mine in 
comparative mythology, 72. 
Quotations from his Lectures on 
the Science of language, 73. His 
lingual theory of the origin of 
mythology, 148. His*views of 
Nirv5,;ta, 459. 

Mazdayasnians, are to be con- 
trasted and ,not compared with 
the Indian Aryas, 50. Followers 
of Zarthustra, 51. Described as 
conservatives, 90, Compared 
and contrasted with the ancient 
Aryas, 90. Conform to the 
established Aryan usages, 90. 
Believe in the personality of 
the true God, 91. A table of 
iheii; gods, 96. Fix the number 
. of their gods at thirty three, 97. 
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Deg#<i0 three hxym gpde, ^8. 
OouaemQ Serna and pirl^ei^ set- 
tled „life and pe^efei pursuits, 
99. ' 'nieir progress in agri- 
culture, I0(lf Averse to animal 
food and tlm Soma juice, 101.^ 
Thei^ sacrififeial system is^anar 
logout to that of the Smarta- 
sacrifioe, 10 1 . Tva«M,» their 
favourite god, 107% Adhere to 
their estates and cherish^ settled 
life^ 107. Their leader, 107. De- 
scribed as conservatives, 108. 
Believe in devils, 108. Honour 
their high priest, 108. Speak of 
their abhorrence of war, 108. 
Submit to the power of one 
king, 108. Wage war with their 
countrymen, 102. Their con- 
ception of Yama is identical 
with that of the VedioArya8,103. 
Their war with the aborigines, 
120. 

Menandros, a Qroaco-Bactrian, 
his invasion of India, 390. 

Merchants, travel from place to 
place, 130. 

Metaphysics, a pursuit of the 
leaders of society, 333. 

Metempsychosis, the aid of its 
doctrine necessary for the per- 
fect understanding of the re- 
gular stages of the progress of 
knowledge, 489. 

Meteorological theory of Yedic 
mythology, 5. 

Middle-ages, art of war, 1. 

Migration of tribes into the 
Western region^ 2. 

Mtminsakas, their views about 
mat ter »nd quality, 299. Their 
theological doctrines, 289. Their 
opinion about the form of a 
word, 488. The doctrines pro- 
pounded by them, not based 
on sound logical principles, 
493. Those of the time of Ka- 
pila were mere pedants, 494. 

Mlmfins^, alliance with it of 
modern grammar, 290, Its early 
rise, 298. What paved its way ? 
303. What purpose does it 
serve with regard to a chronolo- 
gical review? 304, The period 
when the term was introduced, 
305. Time of its existence, 306. 
Its doctrine of works, 311. Its 


sanction of the dbgma of 
metempsychosis, 41^. System, 
its foundation hud by Patau jidi, 

Mirzapur inchided in the vaBiy 
of the flanges, 512. 

Mbssissitmi, the, the institutions 
of Engird transplanted on the 
banks of, 22. 

Mittra, produced by Agni, 47. 
Signihes measure^ 49. His 
greatness, 50. Sustains the 
earth and sky, 50. Calls men 
to activity, 50. Spiritualized, 
30. Beholds all creatures, 50. 
The idea pointed out, SO. 
His functions and characteris- 
tics, 51, 57. 

MitrA-Varuna, effect of the 
triplet addressed to him, 221. 

Mlechhas, astronomical princi- 
ples gathered from their 
writings by VarAha Mihira, 
467. 

Modem mythology, written by 
Max Muller, 149. 

Monks, fit persons to under- 
mine the influence of the BrA- 
hmarias, 428. 

Monotheism, preached by Kabira, 
514. 

Moslems, considered as barba- 
rians, 130. 

Moudaka,a ShAkhA of a Yeda,297. 

Moudgaliyas, name of an Aryan 
settlement, 373. 

Mouryas, their sale in images, 
392. A powerful tribe, 393. 
Being poor, not connected with 
the ruling princes, 398. Ohan- 
dragapta the founder of their 
royal dynasty, 394. Not all of 
them Guptas, 394, 

Muir, Dr. J., a ^s^e quoted, 33. 
Thanked for his labours 36. 
His translation of a passage 
from the Taittirlya-SanhitA, 42. 
His verses, 45. A passage 
quoted, 48. His story of the 
birth of Aflhvins* 58. 

Mfijavatjknown for its Soma, 168. 
A moi^tain affectionately re- 
membered, 145. 

Mfila-dei|s, those who worship- 
ped oriij^nal gods, 392. , 

Mulattoep, people of mixed, blood 
in Ai#rioa corresponding to 
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the people of mixed blood in 
ancient India, 252, 

MOra-devas, identified with 
Mouryas, a wild tribe, 392. 

Hd^ibas, a tribe vanis^d before 
the Kurns, 869. 

Mythology of different nations, 
5. vSiic, explained by the 
theory of gradual growth, 11. 
Greek, 24. Comparative, the 
god Tvas^ri deserves attention 
of its students, 55. Comparative, 
European scholars devote their 
rticiilar attention to it, 71. 
entified with philosophy, 80. 
Constituted by the analysis of 
explanatory stories and by the 
philosophy of their origin, 80, 
its gradual development, 80. Of 
the Mazdayasnians examined, 
102. Analysed, 144. Described 
as a sister of sphageology, 144. 
Passes through four stages, 144 
Enlarged, 147. Modern, does 
not mention Yedic gods, 514. 

Mysteries, compared with Indrafe 
fondness for Soma, 24. Form 
the theology, 209. 

NABHANEDIST’iTA, leaves off 
his brothers and father and 
follows their logical pursuit, 
193. History supports the 
statement, 195. 

HS-g&rjuna, ‘Buddhism mystified 
by him, 216. MMh 3 'amikas in 
his time, 390. His times, 403. 
His revolt against prevailing 
state of things. 452. His war 
with the atheists, 460. His idea 
about the origin of Karma and 
Upfid4na,451. The great apostle 
of metaphysical Buddhism, 458. 

Kftgas, their exclusion from the 
^yan polity, 190. 

Naimu&ra^ya, its sages narrate 
the stories of the Pur&Tias, 471. 

HAnaka, a religious reformer, 
279. Set on foot a movement 
which offered equality to all 
castes, 496. When would his 
extern hate prospered ? 501. 
A preacher, his doings in the 
Paniab^ 514 

N4on-haMya, rojjreiienta 5S&- 
»atya,m 


Nftrada, a great philosopher 
mentioned in the Chhftndogya 
448. 

N&rashansis, their abundance in 
the Achfi-rya period, 216. 

Narmad&, its valley, 512. 

Kdsik, known to Patanjali, 382. 

N Asa tya^ considered as a devil, 98. 

Nationalities, Indo-germanic, be- 
long to the same race, 79. 

Nervous-system, not fully dis- 
covered, 286. 

Nesiri, a priest compared with 
Greek Nestor, 83. 

Nestor, a warrior, 83. KnoWn as 
the Aryan sacrificer, 83. 

Nigama, a treatise, 326. 

Nihilism, its doctrine propounded 
by Nag5»rjuna, 458. Its doctrine 
how prevalent, 459. 

Nihshreyasa, the motive of Kan&^ 
da is to seek for and discover 
it, 489. 

Nilgiri hills, milk -maids on them 
speak English with English- 
men, 488. 

Nip&tana, distinction between it 
and Apav^da, 262. 

Ninn5.na Chitta, a term used in 
Yoga, 309. 

Nirriti, identical with Satan, 211. 
The goddess of destruction, 211. 

NirfcfAa Pashu, the form of 
animal sacrifices, 174. 

Nirukta, that of Y&ska, mentions 
a wife of Rudra, 506, 

' Nirvana, what led to it, 804 Its 
doctrine identical withKaivalya, 
314. Not used in the Buddhis- 
tic sense in the P&Tiinlyam, 399. 
Its. attainment necessary ,452. Its 
meaning in the Dhamma Pada, 
457, Cannot be obtained by 
Karma, 457. Its exact significa- 
tion what ? 459. How pr^iced 
by the Nirv&^a-Dlktf4, 47fPTh0 
pantheistic doctrine, itsBuddhis- 
tic principle, 507. Preached 
by the leaders of Indian so- 
ciety, 512. 

Niry&7ia-Dtk5&, described id the 
Agni- Purina, 471. Its recogni- 
tion in a Purina of the BAh- 
manas can only be explained 
on the supposition that the 
Buddhists adopted the for- 
mulss known as Tantra, 475. 
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j^irtAwaiioctrine, that of Bud- 
dhism Wed oa the of 

Upani«ad8 and Vhd^s by Mda- 
r&ya/i% 495. 

his emerging from his 
social degrada|ion, 344 

Ni«adas, their pfogressin civiliza- 
tion, 190. An aboriginal tripe, 
254. The occasion on which 
they began to flourish, 846. 
Their history proves that the 
Aryas recognized their status 
in their own social economy, 
411. Their re^ist^ance to the 
supremacy of the Aryas, 439. 

Ni«ngrl, the mother of Indra, 
26. Identified with Aditi, 26. 

Nivritti,' as opposed to Pravritti, 
311; ■ 

N on- Arya-Br4hmawa, Pljilui’s 

opinion about the existence of 
this class, 255. 

Non-Aryan race, their state at 
the dawn of the middle ages, 
337. Assigning a status to them 
during theVedic times, 344. 

Non 'Aryas, their magicians, 212. 
Their progress and restoration 
of social equilibrium, 237. 
How defined ? 243. Their in- 
corporation into the Aryan 
social system and economy, 
Their opposition to the sacrifi- 
cial rites of the Aryas, 3 06. Their 
gods as contrasted with those 
of the Aryas, 392. Prevalence 
of idolatry among them, 394. 
Kept ignorant by the efibrts of 
the Aryas, 442. Uphold their 
own rights, 443. Their influence 
upon the Aryas, 474. Per.sonified 
the Himalaya, 507. Their Gods 
still wor8hi})ped by the nation, 
512. The condition of modern 
India is the component result 
of all their activities, 512, 

Non- Ary an tribes, considered by 
Vishvtoitra as his children, 
370. The social system so 
called, 440. 

Non-BrSfhmanas admitted into 
the temples by Guru N5naka, 
496. 

Non-eaters of sacrificial-food, 
K«atriyas, Vaishyas and Shfl- 
dras, 225. 
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North-east, Axym 
North-Kuras, 116 . ■ 

iNyagrodha, a tree which 
finSi footing on account of its 
descending roots, 201. Kepre^ 
sents the royal power, 201. 

Nysa, a mount ir Greece, 24. 

OCTOBOOilS, people of mixed 
blood in America correct »nd- 
iiig to the people of mixed 
blood in ancient India, 252. 

Odin, the article on, in Penny- 
Cyclopeedia, 25. Emigration of, 
25. The god, of victory among 
the Germans, 25. 

Ontology, Buddhistic, its minutise 
unparalleled in the metaphysics 
of India, 463. 

Oxus, about the banks of, the 
Aryas form a community. 89. 
The valley of, 91. 

PADMA-PUEA.VA, the post- 
Buddhistic AchA,ryas were only 
known when a ]>articLilar por- 
tion of it w^as prepared, 472. 

Pahila, a ceremony, 515. 

Paingyas, differ from Komitakas, 
198. 

Paippaladaka, a Shakha of the 
Veda, 297. 

PAka-sacri flees, simplest in form, 
171. 

Paka-yajnas, the first and most 
ancient sacrifices, 171. 

Pali< the language used by the 
Buddhists, 400. The language 
looked down upon as being the 
language of the ignorant in- 
fid^s, 461 Was elul.orated and 
developed by Buddhism, 463. 

Pancli-hutn -Mantras, an attempt 
to spiritualize the sacrifice, 222. 

Panch-janas, they supply mate- 
rials for popular stories, 216. 
The five-fold Aryas, 254. 

P4ochaia, its Ksatriya prince, 385. 

Panch-tantra, a book consisting 
of fables, 468. 

Pancti-Asuri, a Vedic metre com- 
pared with Zendic, 96. 

Panc?Aarapi1i*a, a town in MahA- 
r4«tra principally celebrated as 
being free from the influence of 
the spirit of caste, 465. Thh 
temple to all classes, 497. 
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Fmdii, the recogniased father of 
the fire P4no?avae, 253. 
F&ndyas, their kingdom. 377. 

P4adya, one of the prosperous 
B6ttlements» 382. 

F4nini, gives forms of Bhagavan, 
23. Develops the rules of Sam- 
pras4rawa, 24. The time of, 28. 
Gives six different names for 
Indriya, 28. Before the time 
of, 60. Interprets the word 
Arya into a lord or a merchant, 

. 130. Describes Taeittiilya Saii- 
hit4 to be more ancient than 
that of the Vajasaneyas, 154. 
Lays down grammatical ter- 
minations, 155. His Sfitra and 
its explanation, 242. Bis rules 
for accenting words, 254. A 
grammarian, 261. His Utsarga, 
a fictitious genus, 262. His 
generalization of linguistic facts, 
266. His nomenclature and nota- 
tion, 267. His generalization, 
268. His views of the Utsarga, 
268. The explanation of his 
technical word iVijj, 269. His 
creation of the termination Mi 
and U, 270. His explanation of 
the S in which many words end, 

271. Three kinds of genenil 
propositions in his grammar, 

272. The aid which he obtained 
from the definition-method, 273. 
The clearness of his graihmatical 
method, 274. His introduction 
of Tuk/' 275. Development 
and nature of the literary works 
noticed by him, 277. Praised 
by Patanjali, 283. The state of 
psychological thought in his 
time explained formerly, 288. 
Explanation of his mention of 
the words atheists and fatalists, 

289. Distinction between his 
grammar and modern grammar, 

290. Reference to the literature 
preceding him, 291. A man of 
gi’eat and ambitious mind, 292. 
The time when he tauglit his 
pupils, 316. Literature of the 
AchArya-period in reference to 
him, 316. His rules for optional 

, tisage, 317. The evidence which 
the literature of his time affords, 
318, Oohsideration of his chro- 


nology, 825, His examination 
of the SanhitA-literature, 326. 
His general chronology fixed, 

329. Time when he flourished, 

330. Inferences drawn from 
his writings, 331. Growth of the 
Achdrya literature in his time, 

331. Not a contemporary but 
a predecessor of Patanjali, 332, 
Valmlki flourished, before him, 
337. The period of Aryan society 
in his times, 345. Consolidation 
of society in his time, 348. His 
rules to pronounce a salutation 
to Shfidra, 850. Meat eaten 
generally in his time, 356, 
His use of the word AhinsA, 
356. Explains the details of the 
patriarchal system of govern- 
ment, 361. Different schools of 
grammarians in his time, 365. 
The valley of the Indus, a scene 
of Aryan activities in his time, 
376. His details about the 
Panjab and the Indus valley, 
378. His opinion about some 
places of reHgious rites, 379, 
Divisions of XrykvtiYtii in his 
time, 380. Geographical notices 
in his work, 387. Patanjali’s 
commentary on his Sfltra, 391, 
His silence as to idol worship, 
392. Alludes to the alphar 
bet of the Yavanas, 395. Illus- 
tration of his Sfitras, 399. His 
mention of sceptics, 408, As- 
cetism as it existed in his time, 

416. Mentions the Saiigha, 

417. Never alludes to a Prakrit 
dialect, 442. His antiquated 
grammatical form, 445. His 
meaning of the word PurAna, 
470. His motive was simply to 
investigate and discover lin- 
guistic forms, 490. He develops 
a stern positivism, 491. Use 
of his classifications, 493. 

PAjiinlyam, the method of PAnini, 
its influence as a means of 
education, 263, 264, 265, 276. 

Panjab, the, its acquisition by the 
Aryan clans, 13. The five 
rivers of, 22. Invasion of, 46. 
Colonized by the Ary as, 167. 
The part of India where Guru 
Kanaka preached his doctrines 
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of equality, 496. Ii3iclud|d in 
the v alley of the Indue, 612. 

its influence < n j)«6etry 
when the whole nation is pan- 
theistic, 443. Result of the sub- 
jective method, 290. 

Pfi,pmfi., the power of, 19. 

Pilpriian, perishes by himself, 210. 

Pixrajanya, easy to bo iden tided 
with natural phene menu, ^42,43. 
His praise, 47. Described as 
the god of thunder, 48. i'ood 
sufficient when it abundantly 
rains, 48. 

P^rAhaoma, called by the name 
ofHaoma, 100. 

l^aramit^, a term for perceptions 
among the Buddhists, 315. 

Para-nymphs, gather in number 
and walk iu a procession. 100. 

P^rasan^iitha, worshipped bj the 
Jains, 498. 

Parashariya, a^name of a settle- 
ment of the Aryas, 373. 

ParashuiAma, his war with the 
Ksatriyas, 250. 

Pdraskara, where the Aryas des- 
cended, 372. 

P^rvatt, wife of Shiva, 506, 

Paribhliaa, its two species, 266. 
Its application, 275. Of what 
constituted? 332. 

Parikriti, father of Janamejaya, 
233. 

Pari^ad , composed exclusively of 
BrS/hmanas, 346. 

Parishis^as, composed by the 
Y^jnikas of the time of Patan- 
jali, 280. The literature be- 
longs to the period of the 
BrS<hmamcal revival, 437. Con- 
duct of an ort hodox Pandit in his 
discussion with a reformer, 474. 
Their domestic economy, 513. 

Pashu-baiidha, an animal sacrifice, 
17. 

Pashu-vibhakti, known in the 
Shrouta-system as the division 
of a animal, 82. 

Pastoral life, pursued by the 
ancient Aryas, 6. Life of the 
Aryas, a principle of gradual 
growth, 8. Period antecedent 
to that of chivalry, 87, 6^ 

Pastures, constituting a territory 
of the Aryas, 9, 


Pastyd, described as a household 
goddess, 40. Derivation o£ the 
word, 40. Described as a god- 
dcss giving birth to gods, 40. 

Pabalipu'ra, mentioned ju Bud- 
dliistio literature, 887. l^ot 
conquered by Mouryas, 393, 

Patanjali, does not comment on 
Sfitra, ;^28, 51. A philosopliical 
exegetist, 261. His technical 
word Lakmwa, 272. The time 
when he wrote his commentary, 
276. The use of the P&Jiinlyam 
in reference to his exegetical me- 
thod, 276. Discussions of think- 
ers who lived before him and 
after him, 277. Yajnikas of his 
time, 280. State of philosophy 
in his time, 284, 285, 287. His 
endeavours in exegetical logic, 
293. His opinion about the 
teaching of Y^jnika, 297. His 
theory of categories and their 
definitions, 299. His definition 
of Buddhi does not correspond 
with that of KawA-da , 300. His 
view about mind, 301. His ap- 
plication of the principles 
of interpretation in his 
Mahabh5,«ya, 303. Continuity 
of tbe philosophical thought in 
his time, 304, 305. Materiality 
of his summwn honum, 307, 
System of the philosophy, 308. 
Does not recognize the evolu- 
tion-theory of cosmogony, 309, 
Makes no mention of “mo- 
ments,” 312. Time when he 
flourished, 315. Time when he 
wrote his commentary, 316, 318. 
The science of exegetics cul- 
tivated in his time, 830. 
Grami atical principles re- 
cognized by him, 331, 334. ||is 
narration of a dialogue be- 
tween a grammarian and a 
coachman, 334. Knew both 
Pamni and Vy^lsa, 337. Dis- 
tinction between his age and 
that of Pduini, 339, 340. 

Change of the status of a Sbddra 
in his time, 350. The power of 
sacrifices in his time, ^3. 
What characterized his bime. 
355. Ascetics in bis time, 85^ 
Aryas possessed no household 
gods in A his time, 
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Characterizes the songs of non- 
Atyas as besotted, 365. A high 
road to Southern India estab- 
^ lished in his time, 386, Geo- 
notices in his work, 
387, 390. Conclusion with re- 
gard to his chronology not 
warranted, 391. Identihes 
Md/a-devas with Muradevas, 
392. Image-wdrship among 
the aborigines inTiis time, 393, 
395. His notice of the Yava- 
nas, 395. His mehtion of the 
town S^keta, 397. Never al- 
ludes to Buddha Goutama, 397. • 
Attempts at modernizing him, 
398. The school of exegetics at- 
tracting special attention in his 
time, 408. Sanskrit respected 
highly in his time, 408. His 
development of asceticism, 
412. His language Sanskrit, 
461. His system simple and 
meagre,^ 463, 468. His defini- 
tion of Ary^varta enlarged, 469. 
Does not mention Qaj'A, 471. 
Preceded Goutama, Kandda, 
Kapila and BMariyana, 487, 
501. 

Pater-familias, its power re- 
cognized during the pastoral 
period, 106, 361. Distinction 
between it and tlie popular 
Gotra established in the times 
of Patau jali, 362. 

P^iA§,ra, explains the word Aditi, 
39. 

Patnl-Sany&j^, offerings of the 
Deva-patnls, 64. 

Patriarch, his ambition, 122. 
Cultivates land, 191. Manage- 
ment of his family after his 
death, 361. 

Patriarcl>al system, 195, 360. 

Colonit»s, the first period of the 
social history of India when 
they existed, 345. 

Patriarchs, not to be forgotten, 
173. 

Pepins, superseding the successors 
of CWlemagne, 228. 

Perception, its theory, 311. 
Persians, wage a religious war, 
69, 

PeshvAs, UBurping the pbwef of 
the suooesAors ^ 226. 


Pharisees, mentioned in com- 
parison with the enemies of 
Buddha, 419. 

Phidias, his statues, 112. 

Philology, its existence before 
psychology, 284. Its aid to 
theology, 287. 

Philosopher, his pre-eminence 
expressed by the word Brahma, 
282. 

Philosophical speculations, in the 
Bik-Sanhitd, 2. 

Philosophy, its state among the 
ancients, 21 8. Indian, its history, 
281. Its state in the fourth 
period, 283. Separation of it 
from theology, 285. Difference 
between its teachings and that 
of theology, the former supe- 
rior, 287. Not warped by the 
theological doctrines of Mtman- 
sakas, 269. 

Physical , a theory which explains 
the mythology of different na- 
tions, 4. 

Pi/Mfa-pitn-yajna, one of the seven 
Grihya-santhas, 174. 

Poets, Jorm an intellectual class 
of Ary as, 156. Praise their 
gods in a variety of ways, 157. 

Poona, story of an ancient god 
in its vicinity, 157, 472. 

Pope, a passage from his transla- 
tion of Homer quoted, 81. His 
power analogous to that of the 
Aryan priests, 106. 

Populace, consists of husband- 
men, traders and artizaus, 132. 

PuiA^ikas, address the populace,. 
337. 

,Potri,his presence necessary at the 
times of periodical sacrifices, 128. 

Prahlad, his father’s advice 
to him, 248, 249. 

Praj^pati, identified with years, 
seasons and months, 63. De- 
sires to multiply, 153. 156. 
Creates the uni verses 177. His 
twelve bodies, 222. Mentioned 
by Patanjali, 358. 

Pr&krit, its definition, 494. 

Pi*daa, essence of life, 286. 

Prauga-Shastra, represents the 
vital airs, 204. , 

Pranlt&-fi*pas, the sacred water to 
be used for all purposes of a sa- 
crifice, loo. 
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PrdflaM, a beloved vrife at Indra, 
190 . ' : ‘ 

Prastara, a bundle of sacMcial 
grass, 16. ” 

PratiprasthM^ identioal with 
Craoshdv^tezft* 99. 

PrS.tiiBhiikhy% traditional evi- 
dence about them, 820. Their 
authors Were Ach&ryas, 21, 320. 
Literature, its origin, 328. Well 
known in the times of Pdmni, 

330. 

Pratisedha,a kind of negation, 263. 

Praty^hara-mefcbod, the way for 
its adoption not yet paved, 320. 

Prat}4k hydu a-li terature , followed 
Jiidpaka literature, 332. 

Praty&varohana, a festival, 173. 
One of the seven Grihya-sans- 
thas, 174. 

Pravritti, its opposition to flivrit- 
ti, 311. 

Preachers, popular, common peo- 
ple instructed by them in times 
ofPatanjali, 333. 

Priest, 19. Depends upon the 
charity of the patriarch, 124. 
Commands respect, 126. His 
resources, 127, 129. 

Primogeniture, the right of, 197. 

PHthvi , easy to be identified with 
natural phenomena, 42. 

Priyadarshin, called the second 
council of the monks in the 
middle of the third century, 
434. 

Prok^a?^a, corresponds to the 
sprinkling of barley, 82. ^ 

Psychological, ideas of the Ach&r- 
yas, 18. 

Psychology, its state in the time 
ol Pataiijali, 277. Development 
of its first general principles, 
283. That of Kanada, 488. In- 
vestigation of it by Vaisham- 
payana and Koutsa, 290. 

Pul&vfi, a preparation of rice and 
flesh, 359. 

Pulindas, excluded from other 
tribes, 191. 

Punarvasfi, a constellation, 60. 

Pundras, a tribe, 369. Kegarded 
by Vishvfimitra as his children, 
370. 

Put Anas, not known to Pfimni, 

331, sk Composed by the Br5»h- 

461, Could be read or 


listened to by a Shfidra, 460/; 
Their tendency, 468, The chro^ 
noiogy of their com position fix* 
ed, 470. They are written later 
than the sixth century, 470,. 
47 L Origii.ated in the stories 
partly to be traced to the 
RS.m%a??a ind Mahabh^rata,. 
472. -BrAhmanical, 472. Partly 
philosophical and partly practi- 
cal treatises, 472, 474. 

Pur^nio inythology, its spirit 
rampant in Orissa, 515. Stories 
told and heard with great zeal, 
5 1 4. Theology studied by the 
Maifitba.s, 516. 

PurodSsha, besmeared with ghee 
and ofl'ered to Agni, 172. The 
method of its preparation, 180. 
A sacrifical cake, 247. 

Purohita, house-priest, necessary 
for a king, 230. How it became 
necessary for the Ki^atriyas to 
keep always one, 232. Con- 
sultation with him necessary, 
249, Beal power usurped by 
him, 250. 

Pururavfis, the story of, 46. Men- 
tioned in the Aik-Snnhitd, 487. 

Pfirva-Mtm^us^, Jaimini its au- 
thor, 487. 

Pfishan, presides over Bevati and 
nourishes the growth of crops, 
53, 62. 

PuA‘kara, the name occurs in its 
Pali form, 471, 

Pu^parnitra, bis ball, 398. Men- 
tioned in the Benares edition of 
Mahabhaifya, 399. Was he a 
contemporary of Patanjali? 390. 
An isolated name, 400. The 
passages where his name occurs, 
402. His aspiratir>n after Bud- 
dhistic wisdom, 404. 

Pusya, desc» ihed as an arrow, 60. 
Identified with Tisya, 60, 

Pyros, derived from Barkis in 
Sanskrit, 72. 

QUADBOONS, people of mixed 
blood in America correspond- 
ing to the people of mixed 
blood in ancient India, 252. 

B AjA, a nominal ruler, 249. 

Bajagfilia, a place of impdrta»ce 
in thS Buddhistic period, 
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B$japut5.n4, the deserts of, 106. 

thej dielike to be ruled by 
Bi^hmana advisers, 250. 

E|.ja*taratigini, history of the 
kings of Kashmir , 403, 467. 

Itijendralal Mitra, Dr., his pamph- 
let ou the nou-identity of the 
Greeks with the Yavanas, 396. 

Rajogu?iii, mentioned in Yoga, 311. 

Bdka, recoguiised as a feminine 
deity, 69. 

R^k^asas, characterited as mis- 
chievous spirits, 140. 

Rama, his expedition in Southern 
India, 370. Received and wel- 
comed by the ascetics, 371, 377. 

. Learnt the art of war from the 
priests, 444. Ayodhya, the seat 
of his followers, 514. 

R4i3aai]asa, a popular poet, 32. 

Rdmayaiia, 83. The great epic 
poem of the Indians, 234. A 
source of information of the 
efforts of lower orders to elevate 
themselves, 240, 338. Mention 
of the Yavanas in it, 395. Its 
story forms an episode of Mahd- 
bhdrata, 448. The great epic 
poem, its chronology, 448. Its 
chronol 9 gy antecedent to that 
of P4niui, 449. Its heroes wor- 
shipped, 460. Its style, 461. 
Reiteration of the stories con- 
tained in it, 471. 

Raraduuja, developed the system 
of concrete idealism, 495. 

Rahula, the relaiionship between 
him and Buddha Goutama, 410. 

Rathvb identical with Adhvaryu, 
99. 

Revati, the idea of bright intellect 
connected with, 62. 

Rhea, fear of, 24. 

Rhetoric, an important branch of 
literature, 296. 

Rhine, ou its banks the Aryas 
established themselves, 112. 

Ribhus, constructs four ladles 
and employs them in a sacrifice, 
143. 

/^ig-veda, the compass of the his- 
tory of the Sv4dhy4ya as limited 
in it, 334. 

i2ig-veda-Sanhit4, it reveals a 
civilization anterior to itself 
285. 

Mk, contras! oi it with Soma, 298. 


jKik-Houtra as distinguished from 
Yfiju^a-Houtra, 12, 

Aik-hymns, preceded Y4ju«a, 145. 
iiik«Sanhit4, a source of informa- 
tion, 2. Supplies historical mate- 
rials in abundance, 3. Betrays 
the spirit of chivalry, 17. A col- 
lection of Aryan literature, 18. 
Presents the picture of ancient 
Aryan society; 21. A collection 
of hymns, 21. Describes Indra 
as Aditya, 23. Mentions Bhagas, 
23, 27. Uses the word Indra 
in the sense of energy, 28. Men- 
tions the birth of Indra, 29, 33. 
Hymns in it addressed to In- 
dra, 35. Preserved carefully, 
38, 41, Mentions Dyous and 
Prithvi, 42. Description of 
Smarta sacrifices and Gdrha- 
patya fire as given in it, 44, 46. 
Exhort the new Aiais, 47. 
Describes Agni, 47,50. Its Man- 
o?ala absorbed by the songs of 
Soma, 51, 62. Is it the only Veda? 
81. Mentions a god of the name 
of Venas, 83, 96, 100. Describes 
Yama, 102. Mentions the dis- 
tinction between K^atra and 
Br4hma, 102. Describes Trita 
as a physician, 104. The store- 
house of the history of the 
Aryas, 108. Mentions precipi- 
tous mountain ranges, 115. 
Gives geographical notices of 
Aryan expansion, 117. Men- 
tions Hotri and Potri, 128. 
Mention the names of eminent 
Ai’yas, 121, 130. Mentions the 
condition of tho rich, poor and 
middle class people, 133. 134. 
Mentions Tirthas,138, Mentions 
Indra aiding fifty Aryan leaders 
against their leaders, 147, 151. 
Mentions hymns to be repeated 
by Hots., 154. Does not men- 
tion rude customs, 155. The 
poets of, J55. Co-existed with 
the Taittirlya-Sanhitfi., 155. 
Mentions the word P5ka, 171. 
Shows the four-fold division of 
priests, 179. Represents the 
higher literature, 209. Its Man- 
tras and the different inter- 
pretations put upon them, 253. 
326. Interpreted by Madhvl.- 
ch4rya,40i Its hymns, 439 ,506. 
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Ilia ideal explained, 43. No 
confusion of thought with him, 
43. Ancient, 47. Singe hymns 
61. Months wer^ ’well-kuOwn 
to people in his time, 63. His 
language and the language of 
Za^*thnstra identical, 94. Des- 
cribes the qualities of Soma, 
137. His genius, 147. Highly 
respected by the people, 156, 
157. Represented as contem- 
plating BHhaspati, 157. The 
time of, 170. Attributes his 
successes in war to Soma, 197. 
Does not realize heaven, 209. 
The times of his existence was 
the commencement of the pro- 
cess of inflexibility of myths. 
S09. His stories narrated, 2o,9. 
His spiritual strains. 210. 
Prays to his god and 

often, 210. Humiliates himself 
before his god and removes sin 
by praying to him, 210, 211, 
Afraid of Satan, 211. Calls 
himself a poet or a ivluni, 211. 
The interpretation of his phi- 
losophical ecstasy, 219. Hin 
form of thought how far under- 
stood by the ancients, 219. A 
guide of the Ary as, 245. His 
legend, 252. Effect of SHcrifice 
on him , 25(J . H is teacliings as 
compared to elaborate theology, 
279. His mode of life and oc- 
cupation, 279. A re- action 
against his devotion, 282. His 
belief in the’infinite energy of 
fire, 285, 321. Quoted by Pd- 
»tini, 32 k Cliaunts Cbhandas, 
831. Status of the Bhfldra in 
his lime, 849, 355. .His mode 
of It fe pastoral, 361, 363. Not 
confounded by Pataiijali with 
Brahiuav^dins, 393. Ancient, 
do not sanction the performance 
of a sacrifice by \ 402. 

Pursuit, of the Aryas in his 
time, 440. Sang Gdthds, 441. 
Revered by the Aryas of Indian 
society, 512. Aryan civilization 
developed by him, 516. 

Rifii Deva-BhS»ga, a son of 
Shriita 194. 

jRioi-period, Sotna was sanctified, 
and deified in it, 175. 

Rita, a customary law, 138. 


Roman, the importance of hiii 
flag, 134). The, proud of hia 
nationality, 218. 

Roman Catholicism, powerfully 
acted upon by Protestantism, 
466. 

Romances, great attention paid 
to them, 3f 3. 

Romans, their sacrificial system, 
84. Their three periods, 238, 
Gibbon, description of their 
degeneracy, 238, 501, 506. En- 
tertained by the gladiators, 454, 
Their political organization,! 12. 

Both, describes Aditi as a goddess, 
38. Styles Pa sty S. • a house- 
hold goddess, 40. 

Biidra, loses his anthropopathic 
character, 32. Becomes the god 
of thunder, 32. Vayu as men- 
tioned along with him, 47. Des- 
cribed as one who cries, 29. 
The god of cattle, 15, 62. Identi- 
fied in the /^ik-Sanhita with the 
phenomena of thunder-storms, 
506. 

Budraka, name of an ascetic and 
the son of B4raa, 417. 

Budras, beat the forest, 29. 

SACRIFICIAL literature, its 
importance, 170. 

Sadas, its position in a house and 
is called a pflace for sitting, 134. 

Sadaspati, protects the place of 
sitting, 134. 

Sddhana, the second P4da of 
Yoga-Sfltras, 310. 

Saketa, a masculine noun, 398. 
(Oudha) its siege, 386. 

S&kbya-Binha, intervened^ be- 
tween Pataiijali andP4/?iini,343. 

SaktuSj their Proksa/ia, 82. 

Salarais, the bay on the banks 
of which the Aryas settled, 112. 

Salokata, a name of Mukti, 282. 

Salva, cross the mount Caucasus, 
06. 

SMvas, settlers in Madra, 376. 

Salvation, its plan, 312. 

Salveyas, they extend their boun- 
daries, 377. 

Sama-singers, Hot5» standing be- 
hind them, 206. 

S&ma, contra^ of it with Rik,298, 

Sama-tujft, well-known to Tvasfri; 

206 . 



SiiimMbi, iHotliod of xjout^pla- 
tion accomplished h;jr S3/dh.ana, 
310. Buddha’s knowledge about 
it, 417. 

S&mAtii, classified as good or bad, 
316, 

€amav&ya, Vaishewka so called,no 
mention of it by Patanjali, 299. 
Is real and capable of positive 
development, 492. 

^amsS-hana, Patanjali’s word for 
sensation, 299. * 

Samprae&rawa, rules ’ of, in 
PMni, 24. * 

Sannydsa, one of the four stages 
of life. 

SampradHyas, the modern have 
^ach its badge and its prophet, 
f66. 

Sanjna, its definition by Pfi.nini 
unlike that of Euclid, 263. Its 
meaning, 264. 

Sangha, their idea of the world, 
242. A term expressive of 
a promiscuous crowd, 242. The 
meaning attached to it by 
Patanjali, 242. A term never 
used before Pamni, 242. Their 
notion about human miseries 
and transmigration of soul, 
242. Failure to under- 
stand the importance of 
active life, 244. Their love for 
universal benevolence, 245. Its 
stand-point in philosophy, 246. 
Common people, 256. The des- 
cription of their morals, 259. 
Their pastoral condition, 375. 
Its formation completed, 420. 
An assembly constituted by the 
disciples of ascetics, 416. Their 
rapid progress, 446. Power of 
the Dhamma-pada as inculca- 
ted on them, 447. Their sym- 
pathy with the materialists ,450. 
The sense it attached to tjp&- 
ddna Karma, 451. 

Sangha, accompany B&ma in his 
expedition against Rdvana, 251. 

Sangha women, their secluded 
life, 244. 

Sandhy^, mixed up with the 
Tantras, 473. 

Sanhit&, its divisions into Pddas, 
321. Gepgrapfiical notices 
found in it^ 368. 


SanhilA-literature, when produc- 
ed? 189. 

S4nthfifls, out of the pale of the 
Moslems and of the Brkhmanas, 
61-7. 

Sdnkhyasjthe followers of Kapila, 
they applied the logical princi- 
ples of KawS;da, 494. In re- 
ference to Sh4kya, 314. 

SHukhya, the theory of cosmo- 
logy, 468. 

Sankala, mentioned by P&nini, 
372. 

Sanskrit, modern, preferred by 
Br^hminism to the vernacular 
languages, 513. 

Saptahotas have distinctive fire- 
places, 176. 

Sarayu, its valley, 512. Mma 
and Krima worshipped in her 
valley, 514. 

Saranyu, daughter of Tvastri, 
58. Her twin children, 59. 
The ideal Night, 59. 

Saras vatt, deity presiding over 
speech, 207. 

Sarpas, a constituent part of the 
idea of five races of man, 215. 

Sarpa-bali, one of the seven Gri- 
hya-sanstbfis, 174. 

S^rvabhouma Vrata, a rite pre- 
scribed in the Yoga Sfitra8,310. 

Satan, his* power threatens the 

211 . 

Sattd, Patanjali’s term for high- 
est generality, 309. 

Sattra-Bacrifice, sixteen priests 
being saci ificers and priests at 
the same time, 176. 

Sattvagu?^a, a quality men- 
tioned in Yogs, 311. 

Satyavali, her marriage with 
Shan tan u, 252 Wife of Shan- 
tanu, her children entitled to 
the throne, 253. 

Savages, Aryas hunting wildheasts 
and living on their flesh, 7, 

Savitri, his heat is essential to 
the development of seeds sown, 
53. 

S4yana, the Aryan literature 
does not support his interpreta- 
tion of the word Tlrtha, 138. 

S4yan4charya, his interpretation 
of the word Tlrtha, 138. 

SS;yujya, a form of salvation, 282. 

Scandinavia, emigration into, 25. 





ScUi^m, amowg the in Aria- 

pA, z. .. ' ■■ 

Schlaavsi gdd-Bago know^i aibong 
tbepa, 24. Had ncf remeuabrancQ 
of iheiv being Avyas, 

66 . 

Scbolasttcism^A^rayed by KUyti- 
yana’a anaendmeiji^ of P4toi> 
SAtras, 330. Its taming into 
a new-cbannel, 221.^ A pursuit 
of the leaders of 80ciety„333. 

Solavonian tribes, followed by the 
Greeks, 73. 

Soriptural, a theory which ex- 
plains the mythology of differ- 
ent nations, 4. 

Shabarae, excluded from other 
tribes, 191. A tribe vanished 
before the Kurus, 369. i 

ShdlianSAmah, a work by Furdusi, 
and which mentions Hosnang, 
120 . 

tShaivaa, the literature developed 
by them is discovered in the 
form of Pur^nas, 506. 

Shaivism, greatly advanced by 
the commentaries by Anandagiri, 
and by the commentary by 
M adha vas^y a^iAch 4ry a on V edas , 
503. Its doctrines unfavourably 
contrast with those of its rivals, 
505. Its influence blinded tlie 
populace, 471. Developed from 
the Br&hma??.ical revival, 496. 
Its doctrine about the world, 504. 
Tt8seat,the city of Benares, 514. 

Shakes, an inferior race, 395, 

Shakalya, author of a Sanhit&,297. 

Sbfi;kya8, a tribe in a flourishing 
condition at the time of Bud- 
dha, 411. Beference to their 
lord, 432. 

Shakya-Sinha, his philosophical 
education, 313. A great leader 
of the opposition to orthodoxy, 
341. Social history of India till 
his time, 344. His advent refer- 
red to, 356. Arrangement of 
Gotras ignored in his time, 364. 

Shaiatura, Fa»ini’s place, 373, 

Shantauu, husband of GangA and 
Satyavatl, 252. 

ShAna?ily^yanas, the name of an 
Aryan settlement, 373. 

ShankarA.ch&rya, interprets the 
Stitras of Bil-darayana into his 
system of pure idealism, 495. 

75 


Aided the cSiuse of Shaivisiri, 

I 503. 

Slntntlparva, a section of ;the 
fjldahAlbh Virata, 254* 

Sbarat-Ohandra, spoken of iu 
?the modern iSanskrit literature, 
53. 

Sharra, considered as a devil, 98. 
Described as one .who uses 
Bharu,98. Presents the idea of a 
wild hunter, 98. 

Shd/rydta, helping the Angiras but 
of their difliculties, 217. 

Shastra, the way in which it is to 
be repeated, 211. No mention 
of it in Vaish amp A.y ana’s theo- 
logy and psychology, 291. 

Shdstras, alluded to in reference 
to Rdmadasa, 33. 

Shdstra-krit, a term characteriz- 
ing the times of Vartika-k&ras, 
331. 

Shata-patha-Brahmana spiritua- 
lizes sacrificial practices, 30; 
Its composition belongs to 
the AchAiya-periocl, 208, Budra 
is spiritualized away as a 
quality of the niind, 506. Its na- 
ture,221 . Mentioned in reference 
to the history of the SvddhyAya, 
335. A true source of the in- 
formation of the effort of lower 
orders to elevate themselves, 
240. The original stand-point 
of interpretation lost^246. Its ad- 
mitting the ShOdra into society 
and sanctioning his perforniing 
a sacrifice, 254. Its mention of 
the Shrama?ias, 393. 

Shepherds, compare the showers 
of rain to the streams of mi Ik, 31. 

Shikal-, a systematic treatise on 
phonetics, 338. 

Shi] pas, arts, 180. 

Shishnadevas, contemptuously 
mentioned in the /iik-Sanhita, 
392. 

Shiva, figures most in the Purdnas, 
471. Alone to be worshipped 
according to Basva-A^ind, 497. 
His Linga (sign) came to be 
worn hy all Bingdyatas on 
their bodies, 497. Seldom re- 
jjresented as a person, 505. His 
description as represented in 
the Pii^was, 507. Superior to 
all ofchtir gods in his ^turn, 510. 

I" 
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Shone, a river, 373. The river 
to which the Ary as penetrated^ 
376. 

Shounaka, the author of the iiSik- 
Pr&tieh&khya, 319. 

Shramatias, followers of the thin- 
kers of forests, 259. Condemned 
by the Aryas, 393. Condemned 
idolatry, 394. Opposition be- 
tween them and the Brd,hmanas, 
,427. Buddha Gi^utama their 
leader, 428. Chief ^ qualifica- 
tion, 429. Bestovcal of gifts 
on them authorised by the 
edict of Ashoka, 436. Buddhism 
popularized by them, 516. 

ShiAva/ia, about this month offer- 
ings are made to serpents, 172. 

Shravan4-karma, one of the seven 
Grihya-sansthis, 174. 

ShravanA-karma-sacrifices, per- 
formed by the ancient Aryas,! 72. 

Shrotriyas, their invocation, 81. 

Shrouta, a system of sacrifices, 
14 A system of sacrifices, 17. 
A complicated sacrificial system, 
what it indicates ? 352. 

Shrouta-sacritices, Tantras are 
tacked to them, 473. ' 

Bhrouta-sfitras, prescribe multi- 
tudinous sacrifices, 171. 

Bhrouta-system, describes the 
preparation of Vapft, 82. De- 
scribes the division of an animal, 
82. The principles of, 171. 

Shruta. the father of Bisi Deva- 
datta, 194. 

Shrutis, claimed as the exclusive 
law-books of the Br^hmanas 
only, 473. 

Shtldra, the crow or the buffalo is 
so called, 608. The inferior 
country-wood so called, 508. 

Shfidras, amalgamate with the 
Aryas, 168. Accept the duties 
imposed upon them, 168. Their 
caste, 198. Outlawed and 
beaten according to the caprice 
of their masters, 202. Treated 
mildly when compared to the 
slaves in America, 202* Qualify 
themselves, 203. Obtain liberty 
and social status, 203.IntermHrri- 
ages between them atid theAryas, 
Sb2. Their inoorporation in the 
Aryan society, 254 Later 
dlstlnetioii was not understood 


by Patanjali, 347. Their living 
in the towns, 385, Their passive 
obedience, 439. PuiAnas their 
special literature, 473. Attempt 
to please their Aryan lords, 199. 
Obey their masters, 203. Emerge 
from social degradation, 344. Not 
excluded from the piocession in 
honor of the god vi^Aob4, 465. 
The feeling of the people 
against them not very strong, 
469. 

Shffdra-slaves, their history, 202. 

Shuddhodana, father of Buddha, 
411. Description of bis palace, 
413. 

Shukra, the Br^hmana councillor 
of Bali, 249. 

Shfila-gava, a form of an animal 
sacrifice, barbarous, 14. A sacri- 
fice, 174. The germ of the 
Nirficf/ia-Pashu, 174. 

Shfila-gava-sacrifice, represented 
by an animal sacrifice, 175. 

Shunashepha, his story, one of the 
old Aryan legends, 40. The 
parents of, 41. 

Shflnyam, the doctrine of the 
Buddhists that all was vanity, 
488. 

Shiwna, the enemy of the Aryas, 
120 . 

Shyfiparrwis, turned out of the 
Vedi by the attendants of a 
prince, 233. 

Siddhfiuta-Koumudl, comparison 
of its different copies establishes 
what proposition ] 399. Devia- 
tion from the Mahabh§«^ya in 
it, 400. 

Sikha, literature very extensive, 
498. Five duties enjoined 
upon him by the TanakhA 
nfimft, 515. 

Sikhas, their opposition to Maho- 
medans, 239. Why they seceded 
from Br&bmawism, 502. 

Silver, carriages, 186. 

Sttd, born from the earth, 83. 

SivAji, his power overthrown 
by the Peshvas, 228. 

Six cows, necessary to keep up 
social respectability, 136. 

Sin, described as an embodiment 
of all evil, 92. 

Sindha, belief of the lower classes 
in it, 30. Occupied by the 
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Aryas, 167. Included in the . 
valley of the Indus^ .1^12. The ^ 
influence exercised o|i 'the 
natives of it by NAnak and 
Govind, 514. 

Sm&rtftf a system of sacriflces^ 
14, 16k A saipriflce which in^ 
troduoes all sacrifices, 17. ^ 

Smdrtarsaorifices, performed in 
the morning, 43. The systim is 
analogous to that of the 
Mazdayasnians, 101. 

Smritis, codify the petrified Aiyan 
customs, 468. Their special 
function, the adjustment of 
conflicting customs and practi- 
ces, 469. IfVhat functions they 
discharge? 470. Claimed as 
the exclusive law-books of the 
Br&hmawas only, 473. Their 
mere knowledge produces vani- 
ty, 497. Their social economy 
observed by the Marathds, 516. 

Society, described as feudal, 122. 

Solar-theory, of Max Muller, 5. 

Soma, its importance, 16. A drink 
prepared ostentatiously, 16. Its 
praises and pieparation, 20. In- 
dra^s fondness for it,24. Indulg- 
ed in, 24. An intoxicating drink, 
26. A drink producing energy, 
28. Its significance, 28. Intoxi- 
cates Indra, 29. Indra’s fondness 
for it, 33. The peasant’s state- 
ment about it, 33. The power 
produced by drinking it, 34. 
Supersedes Agni, 47, The songs 
of, 51. Exulted in by Indra, 
98. Was delighted in and drunk 
freely by wild tribes, 99. Oflfered 
to the gods, 128. Its offering 
into a sacred fire becomes a so- 
cial distinction, 135. Mixed 
with milk, 137. Stories are told 
about its being procured, 146. 
Procured in any quantity, 168. 
Described as a prince, visits the 
house of the sacrificer, 180. 
Eepresents the power of war, 
181. Prepared abundantly, 182. 
Exalted into a prince, lS3. To 
sell it is sinful, 185. Makes an 
excellent beverage,- 197. As- 
pired after by the Aryas, 201. 
Procured for gods by GAyatri, 
21 3. Its drinking latterly ceased, 


Soma-beverage, challenged to be 
forcibly taken away, 234* 

Soma-drink, its importance, 176. 

SoDja-juice, the vessel of, 26. Its 
oolatiou, 176. What parson ie 
authorised to drink it, 296, 
Not authorised to be drunk. 
409. ' 

Soma-plant, its importance in 
the Aik-SanhitA, 28. Considered 

^ to possess a variety of virtues, 
145. 

Soma-rites, not allowed to be ad- 
ministered, 233. 

Soma-sacrifices, Agnis^oma its 
form, 13. Performed by both 
the husband and the wife, 136. 
Model of Agni^^oma-sacrifices, 
175. Performer of it is a perfect 
gentleman of the modern ♦imes, 
180. Performed for maintain- 
ing social status, 180. Eepresents 
the visit of a prince, 181. 

Son-sacrifice, performed by those 
who desire to have a son, 182. 

Sphagiology, large additions are 
made to it, 141. Its growth 
explained, 142. Analysed, 144. 
Described as a sister of mytho- 
logy, 144. 

Sphya, a wooden sword Used at 
a sacrifice, 16. 

Spiritual aspirations of the 
Aryas, 18. 

Spiritual theology, embodies ths 
doctrines of the Mazda- 
yasnians, 91. 

Soushruti, son or disciple of 
Sushruta, 468. 

SoutrAutikas, the idea of NirvAna 
from their doctrines, 459. Their 
idea about the system of Bud- 
dha, 156. Their statement 
against YogAchAras, the philo- 
sophers, 453. 

Souvfra, an Aryan colony, 372, 

Srughna, a town convulsed by 
the fate of SAketa 386. 

SthAli-pAka, requires only one 
hearth, 171. A sacrifiei^ 174. 

BthAli-p4ka-sacrifiee, does not i'e- 
uire formulse about the sacri- 
cial utensils to be recited, 176. 
Enlarged and Inodified, 178. 

Stfipas, triumphal pillars, 460. 

SupersUlions, sanotioa the evtli, 

213. 







SHiya, n oos^icol phend- 1 

iTienon, 53. 

Sua&dmaji, abn of Tishvantara, 
25a 

Stishruta, a medical book conais- 
tiog of t^o parts, 468. 

Sfttra, of Jaimini illustrated by 
his commentators, 42. Those 
of Pd^wini and Goutama, 266. 

Sbtra-karas, the authors of Kalpa, 
303. 

SvMhydya, its history \mportant, 
334. 

Sv&hd, a sacrificial formula ut- 
tered loudly, 135. 

Svargatva, identical with Hour- 
vatat, 98. 

Svetambaras, a division of Jains, 
497. 

S\^iat, a river, watering a part of 
Afghariisthan, 373. 

System of vacations, as existed in 
old times, 295. 

TACITUS, mentions Tuisco, 74. 
His three sons, 76. 

Taittirlya, thinkers and priests, 
the time of, 4, Sanhit^ giving 
the Mantras to be recited by 
a Hotri, 12, 13. The sacrificial 
period, 35. 

Taittirtyas, their Sanhit^s, 41. 

Taittiiiyins, their questions, 286. 

Taittirlya-Ara?iyaka, the story of 
a Purod^sha as recounted in it, 
247. The interpretation of one 
of its passages by M§,dhav&- 
ch^rya, 470. 

Taittirlya-Brdhmana, j^ives neces- 
sary information of the duties 
of Adhvaryu and his subordi- 
nates, 207. The tone of the 
Aryas in its time, 246. Its 
treatment of the Shfidras, 253. 
Development of the history of 
Svltdh;^ya in it, 335. Eeac- 
tionary GS-th^s in it, 445. 

Taittirlya-Pr4tishi.khya,use of the 
word destruction in it, 288. 

Taittirlya-Sanhit&, indicates that 
Indra means the spirit of 
man, 28. Describes Aditi, 42. 

Its co-existence with iZik-San- 
hit&, 154. Mentions rude cus- 
toms, 156. Gives necessary^ 
information of to dutios of 
Adhvaryu ahd his subordinali*^ 


207. It iududbs mhch prose 
326, 501. 

TAinbraparm^ her bank fertile, 
378. 

Tamils, their character described, 
516. 

Tamo-guwa, as a quality men- 
tioned in IToga, 311. 
Tanakh&-N&ma, a work of Sikha 
ethics and social rules, 515. 
Tan-mtea, secondary essences, 
286. 

Tantra, a formula adopted by 
the Buddhists, 473. Its doc- 
trines and principles embodied 
in Parishi.?m8 and Upanwads, 
474. Literature, recognizes the 
system of many heavens and 
hells, 471. 

Tapas, Kfi/ty§.yana^s observations 
with regard to it, 355. 
Tfipini-Upanwads, mentioned in 
evidence of the statements 
made, 474. 

Tapti, its valley, 512. 

Telanga, his superstition, 516. 
Telangu, the race occupying the 
districts of the lo'Wer Goddvail, 
512. 

Theology, its gradual develop- 
ment, 1. Proves that the Aryas 
were not barbarians, 2. Tends 
to increase the power of the 
sacrifices, 213, 27^ Cultivated 
by Vaishamp&yana and Koutsa, 
290. Taught first of all sciences, 
296. Its stagnation, 298. Its 
general principles, 312. 
Theological doctrines, in the 72ik- 
Sanhit^, 2. Dogmas of the 
Aryas, 28. 

Theories, scriptural, allegorical, 
historical, and physical, for ex- 
plaining the mythology of dif- 
ferent nations, 4. 

Thibet, spread of Nihilism in it, 
458. 

Tiber, the valley, the habitation 
of the Romans, 238. 

Tigris, the valley of, 91. 

Tlrthas, hoW mentioned in the 
i2ik-Sanhit^ 138. 

Tlrthankdras, their rage against 
the spread of Buddhistic doc- 
trines, 419. Worshipped by the 
Jains, 498. 

Tistrya, praised in Zend&vest^, 59, 
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ihe name of Tris- 

hiraS, 59. 

Tittiri, Mb disodui^, 

Tiw, connected with Tuises, 74, 

ToulV’ali,a pr^ounder of sacrificial 
dogmas, 3r9. 

Tra^taaa Otnhwys, corresponds to 
Trita Ai^ya, 104. 

Tribes, their fusion into on^ com- 
munity, 1. The separation of, 
2,13,^ TJieir struggle with 
the Aryas, 21. Their settlements, 
21. Germanic, their god of vic- 
tory, 25. Distinction between 
Diti and Aditi well known to 
them, 39. Migrate into the 
West, 64. Latin, followed by 
the Greek, 73. 

Tripod, its use, 27. 

Trishiras, son of Tvastri^ 58. 
Attends night, 69, 60. 

Trita, described as a physician, 

103. 

Trita Aptya, corresponds to Tra^- 
tana Othwys, 104. 

Troy, warriors of, 81. 

Tuisco, sprung from the earth, 74. 
Mentioned by Tacitus, 74. The 
god of light, 75,76. 

Tukdrdma, ViMobfi/ his god, 23. 
A great MarAtha poet, 82. A 
revolutionist like Nanak, 279. 
His devotion highly praise- 
worthy, 280. A popuipr teacher, 
464. A Shddra poet, preached 
his doctrines in Mahd.r^5tra 
with great efficacy, 497. Called 
himself a Vawnava, 498, 501, 
514. The effect of his bold 
protest against idolatry, 516. 

Tulst-plant, married to an image 
of Vi^nu, 514. 

Turanians, the P&udyas exercise 
a general inline nee on them, 37 7. 
The philosophical division of 
the races, 513. 

Tumour, bis discussion of Bud- 
dha’s chronology, 411. 

Tvas^ri, his twin children, 58, 
Assumes all forms, 59. His 
functions attributed to Vulcan, 
73. His contact with Indra, 

104. Praised, 107. Overcome 
by indra, 107. The favourite 
god of the Mazdayasnians, 107. 
Op|>OBed to the Kibhuas, 143. 
Becomes a woinan, 143. 


UBOAta, his musical modus fts a 
sing jr, 21. His singing, |76. 
His fire-place is Ahavlnlya* 
177. His singing, 177, 206. 
Information of his duties, 208. 

UdumbarSivatl, a town, 386. 

Ukha, his discourses, 328. 

Ukthas, form an independent 
hranch of study, 297. 

Ulfipl, a N&ga-girl,wife of Arjuna^ 
253. 

Ulysses, an altar is dedicated to 
him, 77. 

Universe, the relation of its con- 
stituents, 222. 

UpM^na, miseries attributed to 
it, 244. 

Upadhi, it keeps away from men 
their eternal bliss, 457. Con- 
sidered by Vai«rmvism, to be 
permanent and immutable, 504. 

Upakns^a, a class of Aryas of 
mixed blood, 253. 

Updkhydnas, the Mah^blidrata 
originally composed by their 
own poets, 338. 

Upanisads, subjective method 
employed in them, 290. Their 
view of Atman corresponds with 
that of Patanjali, 301, 327. 
A true test of its age, 240. 
Geographical notices found in 
them, 368,445. Modem, the resort 
of the orthodox Pandit in his 
discussions with a reformer, 474. 
The doctrine of transmigration 
of soul as propounded by them, 
489. Nirv^Tia doctrine of Bud- 
dhism based on their authority, 
495. Shankar5chdrya’s com- 
mentary on them extensively 
read, 503. 

UparRga, ..be Chitta influenced by 
objects, 311. 

Urvashi. mentioned in the i?ik- 
SanhitH, 46. The story of, 46. 

U«as, charming hymns of, 17, 
Praised, 44. Easy to be identi- 
fied with natural phenomena, 
42. Exalted into a goddess, 43. 
Represented as revealing her 
form lik© a woman, 45. A- 
wakes A creatures to consider 
their different modes of iife^ 46, 

Ushinai^a, a region beyond Cabtd, 
373. 

Uifiiih As|tri, a Vedie metre, 96. 
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UtwgA, the subjeot afBp?A{)6ai; 
tioa, 262. Founded bj ftnim 



VAHU-MANO, presides over the 
good spirits, 92. 

Yf^h&sikas, their bold assertion 
aginst Buddha Goutama, 453. 
Their views about the Buddhis- 
tic system, 455. The idea of Nir- 
v&na from their doctrines, 459. 

Vaishamp&yana, his pupils lectur- 
ed to their pupils, 32k .A theo- 
logical teacher mentioned by 
P^nini, 290. 

Vaisheailca, mentioned in refer- 
ence to Sh4kya, 314. A pre- 
vailing mode of thought, 298. 

VawTiavism, how did it enlist the 
sympathies of the people on its 
side, 405. Madhav&cn&rya, the 
founder of it, 495. Necessary 
efiect of the Br5,hmanical revi- 
val, 496. Its idea about the 
world, 504. 

Vaw»avas, the system of Ka^dais 
the basis of their theology, 489, 
505. 

Vaishya, caste, Banias included 
in it, 515, 168. Their families, 
179. Look up for social dis- 
tinction, 181, 198. Separated 
from the ruling class, 199. Pay 
taxes and are oppressed by the 
king, 202, 203. Subordinate 
to priests, 206. How came they 
to be hated by the BiAh- 
manas, 233. One of the first 
three classes, 257, 350. One of 
the essential parts of the Aryan 
society ,363. Boys, their pastoral 
life, 384. Their social order in 
the towns, 385. Authorized to 
marry ShAdra girls, 440. Their 
fiinctious revived and enforced, 
469. One of the three divisions 
of the Arya^ 509. 

Vaivasvata, his world, 53. 

Y&japeya, a sacrifice in which 
mests take their seats on a 
beautiful swing, 188. 

Y4jasaneyai thinkers and priests, 
tiieHma ol,4. The suciificial 
period 


Iflerltothe 
rwttmjTA SaubitA, Its 
mmposttieo belongs to Uto 
Ichdija-pAriod, 2oa Condemns 


the growth of the mixed classes, 
252, 372. Its statement a^mt 
the likeness of Ood, 392. Be- 
ferences in it to the re-actionaiy 
G&tb4s, 445. Budra personified 
in it, 41. 

Yajra, identical with Mantra, 205. 

Y&k, described as eternal and 
varied, 153. 

Y&lhika, woollen blankets im- 
ported into it, 373. The abode 
of the Aryas at the time of 
Pknini, 386. Puspamitra, its 
prince, 400. 

Yallabhis, powerful in Gujarfttha, 
516. 


Ydlmiki, a renowned poet, 337. 
His writings not voluminous 
at the time of Patanjali, 338. 
His mention of the ascetics, 
371, 449. 

Y&madeva, differs from VishvS.- 
mitra, 194. One of the sacred 


seers, 328. 

Y&man, his request to Bali, 249. 

Y&naprastha, one of the four 
stages of life, 513. 

Yap&, its preparation, 82. 

Yar&ha, stoiy of, its analysis, 247. 

Yar&ha-Mihira, his treatises on 
astronomy, 467. 

Y&rduasi, a town, 382. 

Yaratantu, his discourses, 328. 

Yfi.rtikak5rrt, the greatest being an 
AchSrya, 330. 

Yfi-rtika-period, its limit and du- 
ration, 292. 

Y&rtikas, their origin, 292. Tradi- 
tional, 330. The strata they 
discover, 330. Their mention 
of the Aranyaka-literature, 331. 

Yaruna, signifies the ooverer, 49. 
Associated with the notion of 
beneficence, 49. Cannot be 
identified with Ahura Mazda, 
50. His idea pointed out, 50. 
Goes in the midst of waters, 60. 
His functions and characteris- 


tics, 61. Spiritualized, 51, 67. 
Yaaa^-kdra, described to be a 
weapon, 205. 

Yamsthfk, a mention of his Anu- 
T&ka, 296 Bepresentative of 
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pomr ai»d uDrivalled 
supremacy, BB7, A teacher of 
reputation, 10d. 

Vashia^Aas, their elans, 122. Their 
fashion of keerfng hair, 136. 

V^toapati, the lord of dwellings, 
133. 

Vastu-tattva, a phrase used in 
Yoga, 309. 

Y^sudeva, K^atriya and god, S33. 
Originally pronounced in i-wo 
ways conveying two senses, 339. 
His statues visited by many 
Brdhmanas, 461. 

Vasus, 73. 

V4yu, notions of the iJiais about 
it, 43. Mentioned along with 
Indra, Hudra and Maruts, 47. 
Ruler of the firmament, 246. 

Yausa^, a sacrificial fuatuula 
uttered loudly, 185. 

Veda, a bundle of sacrificial grass, 
15. 

Vedantic, doctrines held by the 
followers of Shiva, 566. System, 
a Shhdra authorized to learn it, 
465. 

Vedas, described by the ration- 
alists as being no divine revela- 
tion, 41. Prescribe the func- 
tions of three priests, 177. Pro- 
duced from Agni, the Air and 
the Sun, 177, 244 Not to ignore 
the authority was the predo- 
minant feeling of the dialecti- 
cians and the idealists, 446, 
Smritis were ridiculed when 
its study was popular, 470. 
Arguments of Buddhists against 
their authority and worth, 487. 
Goutama, the upholder of their 
authority, 488. The Nirvdna 
docti ine of Buddhism based oo 
their authority, 495. Their 
mere knowledge produces vani- 
ty, 497. Their authority ignored 
by the Buddhas, 512. 

Vedi, Shy&parnos not allowed 
to sit in it, 233. 

Vedic, Ary as, the doings of their 
enemies, 279. Polity, its laws 
set at defiance, 256, 256. Polity, 
period between its dowufal 
and the revival of Br^hmanic 
polity 403, 472. Polity, not 
supported by KapiWs doctrines, 


$W>i’ 

495, Tests, Goutama refers to 
one of their divisions, 487. * 

Veiias, identical with Venus, 83. 

Venus, identical with Venas, 83. 

VibhAti, its possession the result 
of contemplation, 310. 

. Vidarbha,its K^ratriya prince, 385, 

Videha, its Ksatriya prince, 386. 

Vidura, a philosopher and an in- 
fluential statesman, 252. Son of 
a maid servant by Vy^sa, 253. 

Vindhya, its downs, the southern 
boundaries of Ary§,varta, 380. 

Vindra, the original name of 
Indra, 23. 

Vipr&s, authors of the Sfiktas, 
281. 

Viras, their pleasure in killing 
animals, 100. 

Vish,neit to warriors and priests, 
130. 

Vbwu, of, 42. Figures most in 
the PurAnas, 471. Exclusive 
object of Vawnava worship, 505. 
Supi erne to all other gods in his 
turn, 510. 

Vimn Purdwa, praise of Vwwu in 
it, 614. 

Vimu-sharman, author of Pan- 
cha-l’antra, 468. 

Vishvajanlna, identical with the 
Pdrifiadya, 346. 

VishvAkarman, described to have 
produced the earth, 42. 

Vishvdmitra, sanctions the ex- 
clusion of other tribes, 191. 

A warrior, 195. His story 
supports the patriarchal system, 
195. Difipers from V6madeva, 
194, 233. His eating the flesh 
of a Chllndd/a^s clog, 268. A 
mention of his Anuv&ka, 298, 
.337. xhe legend of his patron- 
izing a son of a poor Arya, 
369. 

Vishve*devas, a hymn addressed 
to them, 83. 

Vwuvan, special importance is 
attached to it in the Aiteraya 
BiAhman^ 63. 

Vi«n vat, equinox, compared to the 
head of man, 219. 

VivanhAo, son of Yima, 60. 

Vivasvat, becomes a horse, 69. 
Husband of Saranyl!!, 58, 59. 
Described as an assembler of 
men, 1®8. 



Volition, a tbeoiy^ 312. 

.V^ratas, they supei’sede Yajaas, 
409. Their ooiiwnendatiou .410. 
Great stress laid on them by 
Brfi.hmaniam, 513. 

VratS^rka, a work exaggerates the 
first of Vratas, 513. 

Vrthi, appears to be Briseis, 83, 

Vrittras, attack the cattle of the 
people, 30. Their war with In- 
dra, 31. Faith the power 
of, 31. Drive away plouds, 31. 
Frightened by Eu^ra, 32. The 
adversary of Tndra, 25. With- 
hold rain, 140. The enemies of 
Indra, 98. 

VyA-khy^nas, expounded by i2ms 
and BrahmavAdins, 331. 

Yyankoji Bhosla, Marathi lang- 
uage QA used by the Brfihmanas 
' accompanying him, 437. 

Vy&sa, a renowned poet, 337. A 
great historian, 252. Natural 
son of Satyavatl, 253. Notice 
in a Vfi^rtika^ 331. Follower of 
Yasis^^a and VishvS,mitra, 337, 

WAR, the art of, 1. 

Weavers, make clothes for luxuri- 
ous ladies, 131. 

Western nations, substitution of 
wine for Soma common to 
them, 145. 

Whitney, ridicules Mr. Cox, 148. 

YAJNA, superseded by Yratas, 
409. 

Yajuiya-Blifiiga, a sacrificial por- 
tion, 21. 

Yajnika, their teaching, 296. 

Yd/jnikas, an inferior class of 
Br&hma/iss in the time of 
Patanjali, 280. Their doings in 
the fourth period of Indian phi- 
losophy, 283. Their influence 
weakened, 284. Their inter- 
pretation of theology, 296. 
Their misunderstanding about 
the ancient religious rites, 340. 

y&jnikya, in relation to Kalpa- 
Sfitras and Chhando-Br&hma?ia, 
296. 

Yajus, raantioned in the J?ik- 
Sanbitd, in the sense of Mantra, 

154. Their gramnialiioai ter« 
mioaiione laid dawn by |i4«tini, 

155. The sacrificial dict 4 m, 280 . 


Yajus-Sanhit^, deseribed to be 
existing, 155. 

Y4jusha, regulates offerings, 145. 

Y&jnsha-Houtra, as distinguished 
from Rik-Houtra marking out 
tribal divisions, 12. 

Y5jya-Mantra, its real interpreta- 
tion, 221. 

Yama, corresponds to Yima, 102. 
Described in the Rik-Sanhitfr, 
102. Mentioned to be wor- 
shipped, 103. His degradation 
mentioned in Zend5.vestfi,, 104. 

Yamakau, called Punarvasfl, 60. 

Y&mala-tantra, mentioned in 
evidence of the statements 
made, 474. 

Yarn!, one of the twin children of 
Vivasvat, 58. 

Yama, one of the children of 
Yivasvat, 68. 

Yfi-ska, rationalists of his time, 41. 
His ignorance of the myth of 
Ashvins, 61. His observations 
accounted for, 63. His quota- 
tions from the ancient historian 
are not important, 63. A 
Nairukta or an etymologist, 63, 
His treatise, a collection of 
Ga?ia8, ^ 325, His awakening 
the Achftiyas to the sense 
of studying the Vedas, 326. 
Mentions metempsychosis, 429. 
Confirmed in his statement 
about Rudra’s wife by P&nini, 
506. 

Yfi-skfi-chArya, his writings re-ac- 
tioiiary, 323. 

Yati, referred to in connection 
with a Ri^i, 211. 

Yavann, his alliance with the 
Buddhist, 398. mentioned in 
the ancient Sanskrit literature, 
394. His identity with the 
Greeks, 395, 396. Dr. Rtljendra- 
ial Mitra^s discussion about his 
identity with the Greeks, 396. 
His connection with the 
dhyamika»,397. 

Tmir, defeated by Odin, 26. 

Ynglings, their pedigree, 76. 

Ynguio, mentioned as living first, 
76. 

1j[oga, its conflict with Kar- 
Mlm&nsA after Patanjali, 
284. A sort of composition, 
286, 299* Its opposition to 





MtuaAfisA, 304, No l*#^ference 
in it to former. |>hilosO|Miy, 305. 
Its philosophy wa« a iiecessity^ 
how so ? 307,^ Its idoa about 
god as cootraskd with that of 1 
FatatijalijS^Si omits analogy, 

309, 314. teaching with 

regard to the doctrine ofNir^ 
v^/m, 315. f 

Y(>g^h4ryas, the philowophers, 
their description 453. ^he idea 
which theii- doctrines, produQo 
ab<nit Nirvana, 459. 

Yoga-kaema, expresses that which 
sustains the universe, 15‘2. 

Yoga- philosophy, its basis the 
Mtina.nsa, 310. 

Yoga-Shdstra, special importance 
attached in it to the history of 
Ahins4, 350* 

Yoga-Sdtra, Patanjali its author, 
487. 

Yoga-system, recognition of its 
esoteric philosophy, ?84. Its 
antecedent cause, 303. Deter- 
mines the time of Pataiijali, 
316. Of philosophy, the result 
of esoteric principles, 409. 
Pataiijali its author, 412. Built 
upon the dogma of metempsy- 
chosis ,429. Its principles closely 
followed by the })hraseology 
and philosophy of Kapila, 494. 

Yona, prince of Sankala in the 
Panjab, 451. 

Youdheyas, a mountain tribe ,374. 


Yudhwhra, mentioned by PiWni, 
448. 

YOpa, a triumphal pillar, 144, 180. 

ZAOTA, identLal with Hotfe, 99. 

2iaothra., ci'rresponds to the Fra- 
nttl»-dpas, 99 

Zarathustra, the writings bf, 3. 
A leadA* of some tribes, 13, 51. 
The leader of the Mazdayasni- 
ans, 90. His language and the 
Vedic language identical, 94, 
Described, as a priest and not a 
reformer, 94. 

Zatk4, a method of killing ani- 
mals, 118. 

Zend^vestd, elucidating the period 
of the writings of Zarathustra, 
3. Supplies historical materials 
in abundance, 3,13. Describes 
Tistrya, 59. Describes Yama 
and Yam i as two stars, 60, 91, 
93. Mentious the distinction 
between Ksatra and Brdhmana, 
102, Mentions the degradation 
of Yama, 104. Describes Trita 
as a physician, 104. A code of 
settled and religious ceremonies 
108. Mentions the valleys of 
the Indus by the name of llapta- 
Hendu, 116. Shows a special 
predilection for dogs as being 
useful to guard the entrance of 
a house, 134. Mentions Garoth- 
inan, 153, 156. 

Zeiidic mytjiology, 60. 

Zeus, the father of Bakxos, 23. 
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the opinions op the press and op 

SCHOLARS ON THE 5AHDARSHANA 
CHINTANIKl OR STUDIES IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 

(ENGLAND). 

Ohateao Mollens, 
Morges, 

9 ' 

Switzerland, 

21st June 1877, 

I am delighted with your work, and I hope and trust you 
will bo able to continue it ^ * But to the scholar the 

Purva-Mimiins^ is of great interest, and I have always 
thought that we wanted a native Indian scholar to translate 
and properly interpret it. It is so full of allusions to Yajnika 
matters, which are familiar to your Shrotriyas, but of which 
we in Europe have a very vague and indistinct conception. 
You have on the other side a great difficulty to contend with, 
viz., to find English terms exactly corresponding to Sanskrit 
philosophical tenns. An exact correspondence of Sanskrit 
and English technical terms is almost impos.sible, but some- 
timoH a nearer approach might have been possible. * * * * 
To me those Mimansaka-discussions a ^e extremely attractive, 
and for accuracy of reasoning they liave no equal anywhere. 
* * ^ Your journal will be most gratefully received by 

Sanskrit scholars in Europe, and I beg you to put down my 
name as one of your subscribers. 

F. MAX MULLER, M.A., 


* The copfea can be had from the Office of the Journal at Poona, Bomm 
No. 641, Sad&shiva PeM-a, 



Oxford, AprUiM, istt 

I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 

Mr. * *s monthly publication called Sac^darshana-Chin- 

tanik^i/’ the first two numbers of which have reached me 
here. Mr. ^is an able Sanskrit scholar and has a pro- 

found acquaintance with the six schools of Indian Philosophy. 
His magazine will be eminently useful and his labours 
deserve the suppdtt and encouragement of all scholars and 
of all who are interested in the welfare of India and in the 
promotion of a better knowledge of Indian habits of thought. 

MONIBR WILLIAMS, m.a., m.r.a.s., 
Hon. D. C. L. of the University of Oxford, 
Hon. Doctor in Law of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford. 

has handed to me two copies of No. 1 of the 

Saddarshana-Chintaniki I shall be glad to take six copies 
of this monthly publication. 

J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., PH.D. 

The Academy. 

30th June 1877. 

“ It is encouraging to note the evidence which this under- 
taking affords of the increased interest taken by native 
.scholars in their standard works ; and the text and com- 
mentary, if completed, cannot fail to be of abiding value to 
scholars. On this ground, we wish the editor success in his 
rather bold adventure,” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

New Series. 

No. cm, July mi. 

The work, when completed, promises to be a valuable 
collection of materials for a knowledge of Indian Pliilosophy.’’ 
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(GERMANS.) 

Lileeaturzeitung. 

Of qaite another stamp from the iiuroduction is the pre- 
cisely detlilftd explanation ot theindividaal Shtra, which gives 
the impression of careful working though ol native commen- ' 
taries, which nevertheless occupies an independent position, 
and which as the means of understanding the Shtras, is of 
high importance to us. Jt must be the result of long and 
solid preparatory labours. We can. therefore, wish the best 
success to this meritorious undertakino^. 

o 

Ath 1877. } ^ WEBER. 

(UNITED S'MTES, NORTH AMERICA.) 

Princeton, July 31s^, 1877. 

At a recent Convocation of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, held at the 
Capital of the State, Albainy, I was invited to address 
them on the subject of Education in India, and I found an 
allusion to your personal career and present position, with 
some quotations from your published writings, well received 
and useful, in illustrating my points. Accept my best wishes 
for your highest success in all your literary, philanthropic and 
reforming efforts. Your mental grasp is vigorous, 

R. G. WILDER. 


Yale Col..ege, New Haven, 
January 18, 1878. 

I have received several of the successive numbers of 
your valuable publication, and beg to return my sincere* 
thanks for them. It is a highly laudable undertaking on yonr 
part, and does much credit both to the spirit and the cha- 
racter of native Indian scholarship. So far as I can see, the 
systems of Hindu philosophy are likely to be better under- 
stood and made comprehensible to European scholars by those 
who, like yourself, have added a European training to an 



Indian one than by those who have to pursue the contrary 
course. I wish you all possible success, and shall gladly avail 
myself of any opportunity to aid' you to obtain it. 

I am, with high respect, 
Yours truly, 

W. D. WHITNEY. 


(INDIA). 

A n extract from a letter of Dr. Rajend/ra Lai Mitra — an 
eminent Philologer a7id tvriter on important subjects 
connected with the history of India. 

I read your fi^addarshana-Chintanikft with great inter- 
est. The light you throw on the subject by your valuable and 
learned notes is immense, and does you high honor. The 
subject is necessarily dry and cannot appeal to the public at 
large ; but the glory of our past rests on the intellectual 
heritage which our ancestors have left us, and no true Hindu 
can neglect the Darshanas without forgetting his nationality. 
Take away our ancient literature and we fall to the same 
level with the aboriginal races who have no past to speak of,'^ 


; Judging from the introduction and the way in which you 
have dealt with the three preliminary Sutras of the Mimansa, 
I am led to expect that your work will be very useful to all 
students of Indian Philosophy. Please put me down as a 
subscriber for five copies. 

NANABHAI H ARID AS. 
THE HINDU PATRIOT. 

Ws have reprodiLccd the review from the Hindu Patriot as it succinctly 
hut exhaustively gives the history of the labours of European and 
Native scholars in the field of Indian Philosophy 

STUDIES IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Uh June 1877* 

in his account of the Hindus, was the first to 
bring to the notice of English scholars the first principles of 



Hindu Philosophy ; but his account was exceedingly brief, 
and, having been compiled from elementaiy works, did not, 
in any way, meet the requirements of Europemi philosopbic&I 
writers •, it was net, therefore, until Colehrooke wrote his 
remarkable essays on Hindu Philosophy, in the Transactions 
of theRpyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, that European 
scholars got areally scientific and lucid sketch of what the 
Hindus had done in the domains of Philosophy. As the 
works of a ripe scholar and distinguished orientalist those 
essays were above all praise- They were, however, wanting 
in one important respect. They gave the substance of 
Hindu Philosophical ideas in the language of the essayist, 
but not in their ipsi$sim.a verba, and in a subject like 
philosophy, where a great deal depends upon the words used, 
they could not be utilized for any critical purpose. Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy’s essays on the Vedliuta doctrine, supple- 
mented as they were by translations of some of the Upani- 
sads, were belter ; but they too, were fragmentary. 
Windischmann’s Vedfinta-Sara served only to rouse, but not 
to satisfy, the curiosity of continental savants, and the first 
really valuable exposition of Indian Philosophy in English 
was Colebrooke’s translation of the Si.nkhya K&rikS. with 
"Wilson’s translation of its commentary and his own original 
commentary on it. This showed how vast and deep had 
been the researches of the Indian sages in the field of 
Metaphysics. Even this, however, was deficient in one res- 
pect. It was an epitome, and not the original text on the 
subject. Sometime after, Dr. Muir offered a handsome 
prize for an essay on the leading systems of Hindu Philosophy, 
and three competitors appeared on the field. Two of these. Dr. 
Ballantyne and the Rev. Mr. Mullens carried away the prize, 
and the third was the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea. A great 
deal of information was brought together in the works of 
these competitors, and would have proved useful, had the 
essays not been marred by too strong a spirit of polemical 
controversy and sectarian zeal. The object which the writers 
set before them was, not to give a faithful account of Hindu 
Philosophy, hut to display their own powers of ratiocination 
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it) >cioiiir^v 6 i!'tt|ig the dogmaB of the Hindu sages, audio 
estadblidi 4 ;he pre-eminence of Christian Philosophy. Such a 
course could gever satiefy the wants of unprejudiced 
schotara It is well-known that of the six leading 
systems ef ludiau Philosophy^ each has a series ef aphorisncxs 
odr Mmiwria which, with thek commentaries, form 

the basis of each^ school, and as Jong as those are not brought 
to the notice nf European scholars, so long it is hopeless to 
expecrt that fair justice can be done to the inteliect of the 
Hindus as a philosophical nation. Te meet this requirement 
Hr. Ballantyne took in hand those original texts ; but, with 
the profound learning and zeal of Qerman scholars, be was 
wanting in their perseverance, and, instead of devoting all hts 
energies to one or two particular schools, took up all the six 
at once, but could not finish any. Of the Yoga system ho 
published two chapters; of the Veddnta one or two sections ; 
of the Mimdnsd about as much ; and of the Nydya a single 
chapter. And of these be translated only the aphorisms with 
a very unsatisfactory and meagre abstract of the commenta- 
ries ; and the aphorisms without their commentaries, 
proved all but useless. Of the Sdnkhya he translated the 
whole of the text^ but the commentary was deficient. It is 
therefore, with much interest we notice that an attempt is 
being made at Bombay to supply faithful translations into 
English of all the six texts. The work is to be published 
under the title of Saddanhana Chintanikd and five fasciculi 
have been already brought out containing the Sanskrit text 
with Marllthi and English translations of the Mimdnsd doct- 
rine, together with a commentary in English. If persevered 
in and the serial be completed, it will be a valuable accession 
to the library of the oriental scholar. The M^drisd is by 
far the most important in connection with the religion of the 
Hindus. Its object is to reconcile the rituals of Hindu 
worship and the legends of Pur&1^a8 with philosophy, and the 
success with which the reconcilement has been effected by 
Jaimini is worthy of the highest praise. To quote an instance 
from the ^riting^ of the Mim&nsist European writers have, 
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for ajong time,, a^id yei^y justly., co^^em the H4dii= Shl^- 
tra8 for itaving afaribiited to BrnfamA tha ddSow eha®ge of 
disgusting incest. The M!mlttiftst8! tliat the <d % 
is a J^^te 4 jthi Brahma Is b at another name for Pmjl{ittti or 
the Sun, and the Dawn^ which precedes seniprise, is poetically 
and very aptly descijibed as^ a fair maiden^ boim o£ 
Therefore, as the Sun follows the Bawn, Ukinpo^iy deacnb> 
ed as chasing the matiden, and since the Dawn merges in the 
Sun. as soon as the latter has risen above the horizon,’ the 
allegory is complete; Other myths have been treated in the 
same way, and it is no ordinary praise to. say that the Indiali 
gymnosophists, some 2,000 years ago, adopted a line of philo- 
sophical argument which would not be unworthy of the great- 
est German scholars of the present day. The publication of a 
work of this description, in a language readily accessible to^the* 
rising generation of the Hindus, as well as to scholars in* 
Europe, is an attempt which deserves every encouragement 
and we heartily wish its editor success in his undertaking, 


The Native Opinion. 

Uh A^igvst IB77. 

The national mind has a great deal yet to do in the way of 
assimilating the intellectual food so^ bountifully supplied by 
the old Sanskrit lore and modern, science before it can grow 
into the manly stature required for original thought ahdii 
independent investigation. P{lrva-Mim^hs&, Jaimini-- 
Sutras and the Commentaries is not a. favourite study with 
the Native Pimdits tliougli they admire it very much. The 
author has accordingly made a good choice in taking it up 
first because of all Schools of Philosophy the Mimans^ is the 
least studied, although it is distinguished above all as being 
the most self-sustained set of doctrines, while MyAyu and 
il^oga and the other schools use* the jni^inciples* of the Pilrva- 
Mtm&ns&. as ancillary helps iu: discussing their owm special 
subjtects. We feel convinced that the publication is edb* 
culated to* be of immense practical value iait raising the tone 
of national thought,: and enriching and refining the language. 
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It should be in the hands of every educated Hindu who 
aspires to accomplish the study of old Hindu authors. We 
hope the work will be patronized by all those who can afford 
to do so. 


* Educational Record. 

August 18 7 T. 

Mr ’s ‘^‘/Sacfdarshana-ChintanikS,’^ has reached its 

seventh issue, and appears to be winning golden opinions 
from those best able to pronounce on its merits. 


The Evangelical Review. 

-dpnZ 187T* 

We think that the work will well supply what many feel 
the need of — an apparatus for the intelligent study of Hindu 
philosophy. If the promise of these earlier portions is well 
maintained, it will prove to be a very important addition to 
the literature of the subject which it professes to expound. 


The Poona Observer. 

Mth Ma^ch 1877. 

Looking at the Magazine from a purely literary point of 
view, it evinces very considerable ability. The introductory 
chapter is particularly interesting and exceedingly well- 
written ; while the plan pursued in analyzing the philosophi- 
cal systems brought under examination is at once clear and 
methodical. The succeeding chapters afford an interesting 
view of Asiatic Psychology, and of the modes of thought and 
expression peculiar to eastern nations ; and we have no 
doubt that, on that account alone, the work will receive a 
cordial welcome in the libraries of Oriental scholars and 
savants. 
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iT?f: 5rr#*r<T?rlRw»n *nTr*4i?ir*r 
*rr^ I «7«3«T?y5SR?WffTrr^q- srqr «l ^r sre cfmw «rrf- 
?rwr«»r?f JT ^s^T, <JTf%3rf^ Mfrr^trfir. 

«re>TfWsrn'^ inr wi’^^ i f?ri% 

yifjTffcT^ «>Tr?'Tr%'«3iT^rr’ ff% q^RJTj^ir w^pTrirr- 
wrar IT*!?#: irr%JTr qft'srtis? R«f5?%<ir^ i {k qr- 

'<» 

^ sTm^^rr: 1 1% *rfi»rr«Tr>Rt'crCr 

>• 

q^cT'ir JTi^: 5y3«rr arf^ 

>♦ t 

*rrirr«j3q^ i qtq^f*^rq'^r^«Tr%5Fq^w ql?iR^^r^f^3?r5T- 

^ <K 

fiqrrftJTsrwq^rr iTr^qrq?TK<»i ^ w flrj crqrrf^RT'qr^q- 
wRR?5rR?n«Riif^ *iwcfr ^r 5=5rcffi% qqilirrqqrf^ i 
«T5r 5^ wnr ^<3qrs«Trqre«iR tl 

\Aa vTffRjc?; 

5r4t. ) rRST'RW^'r qwwRaft. 

»5fl’iTflfq'in‘5Tq?ifqqirqrf®ff®^rfq? *ir^T- 

HSTc ^pfrs-^nTcrffrf^Tcrff^rqi c?«TR^rf^, arw- 

Os Na V, ^ 

^■^rlr: 5f?RcTq3ft=r ^3-«-5f^f%RRqrr»TRf^f^5rrqrR5»TRr; 
q’nr5q9J5Tr5r'qf^‘if®T5qrf«T*Tq^%=T »Tqf =rreqirf*r, j 

x> 

?rqrfq5f35’?Rrc’q=?r?'*r“^^ 

wr5y^«r^f3njfi^f?T?:ft'qrc5:r%t ^TRr^®q*r 

^’qw%qfrrcqr?qR?5T^qTq frafq^fqrt qR i 

q^Ti^ q^qq^qr4nT?^rw ts-Rf^fqrw q^ewr'R «r- 
ffR qrqr<T*^qqrtn’qR q^thli^qrftw- 
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4t^wi»Tr ffc- 
nff^wr ^ qq!«r«T'-Trfi5r5Fflf^ci»Tr ffWt*rr 

irsF«nfiS’=ff^^5‘^R T'Tiw i 

•s. '• 

f^*3r^frr «'T^4C'nnr?rri^m«TW- 

w 

t&sTfl^ffirr^sTRrft^Rf^srsrriHwr^^^ q?«?^rr^qfwiir- 
sifT'iTt ff «mm R^r*if^54 «wi&%«af4«r?iT u 

*rB'*qTWif ^^^^i fTiyt. 


*i^f4rtcT^^?r%f^cTf4frr??T^*T ?F«TWf9it^R»wrf*r: fr- 
51 !nr’Tqf5?fr5*rR<fr 5frupTr^»Tr '^r 55fi:4r^?r5r- 

f55*Twf4: j *nm!r4«r5flt'5r4 *5 5srs4r4rf^ i «^r%- 

Ik 

5f||rs:?f»(“55^4i^54 ^4555 ^ li%fW««Tfi%t W5pir- 


«nT^^ ^ 4r«Tr5r5rM 4 TR^surr: frerr^^ 4T5r 

5'w I ^TrffrF^fn’f^#f«*5'iR^9F4 

f»«Tr fif4r i ^if*lisrf^<TmT!f f|5fr qaf flnrfft^tmirrer 

*5 I 

wf4«r5lqiTf^^4- 


«T5^ *rt€t*i^r«Trf^Rr45 
f5 


5|^5wr 


»i^e55rqr^?TRrjrr*w=rqT>r n 

C' -O'* 

Wfrrar45Tr?aff 5nfr?x cptt. 


4r»!t5Rrr^fi&4rii4f^f^r5 5w^«T'«Tr<T?:fsrrr% 

•v. ^ 

^'4 fewreirf^ I fffwcr iTrfrctr5r i 5^ 

•^4jr^5crr^rfwr wcrgrarf^r 5iT5rf4 i ?45 5C- 

I frf^i1sr«rr»tf ll 

Jnmorsn^gff ifhaw. 



tl 


^irT?TRt I 

'■''■* ■ . ^ 

I (% «ir«Tr 

qiiririrs^ i f^fis^r^tf^ctfwr45W /#i^»nrrwfWK:i 

I^Rsrlc^fTJffj'iri'criRprr^'wirTr^ 
^3rfrf4»i#rf%?fr«rninrr?r iire«rt?icirf^virsirw fwfHJirwM » 

^ •n. >6 ^•v 

?ff^?f^yr4t«Tr«TF«4TO n^ww^irrsTr^fr^ w- 
|im?«i'r|sra-irflfirw5ifff%orrwP»rt- 

a^rc- 

^ ^ tr^^f*K«TS i ^ qtiWBW- 

ufOTcPTr «Tmqr« i qqifq qra(^qdw?f- 

^?fqT «rf% jrrerTOrqrrf^ wqrsqq sTr^sr^jR^ff- 
ir^rviR wfq qrqr^»Tr»r> fq^rrfwa^Rrqr^ 
snfTcrrqfq m#TTRr^qq»r»rfq 5 q*iqcrri% srf^^rrRr i ^vf 
rq ifNiHSTSiKf'R'q^qert ^^fRfir^q'qRrSf^'qFTrqr ewf^- 
qri:<inFsiTq«irfei^'qfl?i??q^Fq4 qrc»5rq: 5mm f^- 

mqmcR irtfcTR: I Jrrqw Jrmtfi- 

Hi 

^q^yfq^rtf wwsnwrqsrr 5 nr^Rqqflv 
srqmqRfi^ncfrflr ^ 1? affqr^jrrwi’ «TRmat *r- 
^35#^ i 3?qi'^qrrRqfr#qr>?T«lfqflm# ?r fqf^%l>i»srsrf. 

'O c 

1 ^l^rr 5f?^JT5nrRl%iRqr5r##f^^ 

c» 

qdqffi^lKn RST^rrm irqfqrqK: q5ir«qd *T«rr%pii 

>a ^ >8 ,rCs 

«qqf5-«m^5*nFrt*rqf^f%' «fra1q«RmT^5rq?^; <iqr- 

Hi 

qaqr|g*r5qnin»r3T*f^q't5Wq^ II 

i jsft HI wrerift. 



n 

w *Tn% «Tnr% ??5V3rf^«8rn%i 

<i ^ eN 

m ff WHT ^ ^ir^: ll 

flirp^ gysRt qRfw 5r?rr Ift" >r^ ir's^rti^ n 
»w^:'T'»JT'T& iTcTj ^ft Rsnrl ciT *T; ?nar ^ II \U 
§5T iTfrgw «Tf’%Jr irr^irf^RfR^'r || 

>r5T *fT ^ irrc^nj^ grmRr »Tr»rf g 'r?5rf!rf%iixil 

>• >a >a >• 

iit@r| RfcTr 5ir?Fr ircRff li 

sfhrrw ?rn;f?‘?i»Tr5r?T: II \ ll 

•>s. ^ d 

jsft ^‘Tirar »Ttft5r: || 

*rTfr«T^r«Tft?r?’^w-TH5rr®i( 5n^i:JTr'S7rf55p«i3r^%sr qrff- 

Os 

q5cT?:4fr?Jir4»Tr^r«ff=n ir^^^irjJTrcT^r^l 
»T5f?FTr^r»r?rr?r'ifJre^»T>Tcrql gtfvt ^T?r?T^(jf|-«5r 

Os. Os <K 'O d s» 

ffWtiir II 

ifjrf«Tr?rr?5ft ?rflrr. 


f|o fto ^?^^=Tr^crf%5rrRf*r^ sfr tf«i ariTq sr^tTfr 
•\ >• 

OcT 3?r?r fcr ar^r sirsir^? affiior f>Tr 

? arr# 3Tf5’i<T^^ ^frira «n %?rRT 4|-*rwr5rr«3rr'^ 

tN 

arfirer^ qT«T5r: q?5TqR^^«T 

5rrer ciCr 37r<m %*iwr5rr^3rr'^r 3T»-«rR 

ff^rsirr cr 5f«T ?i«irc ^Cf5r arrcr. irrsrqrH^ 
%*ner5rr^i'# «Trrc^ ’^riirs’rr frfR fr^r^ ar- 

^^irer 5rrw5«Tr ^rr^r'^r ?rcT arr^sr. 5rr^i^ 

*Tfr€^f ^irfff'TR d'^'rr’^ arts-cft a^rc ^rrsTirw^ 

* Os 

nsTfJT wasi’^rr to 'iJriTST arrf. ^rsrRfr?'^ tf’-r «Tr ^rr^icr 
aiTfa', trw f 9r%<Tr«Tr% =5rR^ ?rr=T 



fr®«rr«r^w m pfRf%,lr0r ^rrlt, 

? ircffTw ainm iCT? trrft. i m tir -ik. 

JR% fKfR 3?r?^. 

'-i^ i ; • ■ ' I *' 

5«T«r ) ^nq-jjmsft «r%, 

cjfo a \ <''«'» . S^JT sFfgfar, 

^T?r^5Tf%?if^frr arrT^ Irgff Cr ^ »Tr^ 

Os 

3ir^ ^ «Trfsr ^ ff^ iro^fer fcrfrr ' <Trf^«i% 

f^grfw srfor? JTsrr 

^ <K • 

crf^iTr=r arn'm'^ qfycr Hiffcr fijcasr. 3iw sir 
r?^>T »Tcr#i?T f JT^Tlfi ^oirrtrjrr rstff 

f frr*r rr ipi qrf?rt^ ^ 

tnw 3“r#rgT «rr^r. 

ir^5T5n^ 

5° 5Trf^¥, CfffRRT. 

t^swmr. 

cffo V<rs»«,' 

<?r «iecr?it«ir ffrtsrr^rff im»icr: ww- 

^ ^ Os ^ Os 

5ff 3rt=^ q^, qir^reff q^Nr 3i4, eqrrt^^ qrf^, ^ 
>Trqr^. ^(fsr fff^s w# strr gqr^ qrsnc«r€flt 
r%r«r aril %5rr arrl ^ srrr. 3’3r«qr aminsf f- 
f ^51^ »Tr^« q wr^Rff Hqrqfqrr tNr, 
Hm\ q cjer^r^qr^sr ?rr«R®qrH qt^q 



T ?«r- 

ifftr ^ a?ri^. 


tr«?m mf^Ti* 9««ir %»sr 

>• ‘ "V Np • ''" ;0\ 


< 23 ? fri «fit?r Tiw wsr^ qrfl#. ?r?ri 5 r crirr- 
HTwriv^ 3Tr»i«Tr ?rrerrwT«nrw qr<jt 
«if5 ««*T *Tr ^nr®*rr^ 5«5fff9r 

wr^ airt- fr^prnrf^ *ra a 5^ ^ ¥ 'T^:ir 

Sf? t »^5?ir #r«rtw^ f*rrt stt^ ^wcT- 

f ?rr?i^irr=T fr Hnirre®r 51 T ara^Rrsi# it®»Tr« it 
f%?ipTarr wfffre «r^*ffgcr are^irr;® ?««Tr arsfr# afNrt- 
^ wmK airf?i tirer ^ 5 r«T arr^tt arrarr wi-^- 
•larrea? !»« 3Tr^>?wn=«nw wfr«r c irr»r %faT« 
arr^ ar# Cw«ir^ srr4^ »rr a?r*<t arr^- 


sTTJTfT^T* 

cir® 

m *mrTO^ a >fffr ard ^ wc afsarrorf- 
f^arnt ^Qr?f « aiff«T, ?i(r tSKiss^ i^«- f 




